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CAPTURES 


A FEUD 


I 

Its psychic origin, like that of most human loves 
and hates, was obscure, and yet, like most human hates 
and loves, had a definite point of physical departure— 
the moment when Bowden’s yellow dog bit Steers 
ungaitered leg. Even then it might not have “got 
going” as they say, but for the village sense of justice 
which caused Steer to bring his gun next day and 
solemnly execute the dog. He was the third person the 
dog had bitten; and not even Bowden, who was fond 
of his whippet, could oppose the execution, but the 
shot left him with an obscure feeling of lost property, 
a vague sense of disloyalty to his dog. Steer was a 
Northerner, an Easterner, a man from a part called 
Lincolnshire, outlandish, like the Frisian cattle he mixed 
with the Devons on his farm—this, Bowden could not 
help feeling in the bottom of his soul, was what had 
moved his dog. Snip had not liked, any more than his 
master, that thin, spry, red-grey-bearded chap’s experi- 
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mental ways of farming, his habit of always being an 
hour, a week, a month earlier than Bowden; had not 
liked his lean, dry activity, his thin legs, his east-wind 
air. Bowden knew that he would have shot Steer’s 
dog if he himself had been the third person bitten by 
it; but then Steer’s dog had zoż bitten Bowden, Bowden’s 
dog had bitten Steer; and this seemed to Bowden to 
show that his dog knew what was what. While he was 
burying the poor brute he had muttered: “Damn the 
man! What did he want trapesin’ about my yard in 
his Sunday breeks? Seein’ what he could get, I sup- 
pose!” And with each shovel of earth he threw on the 
limp yellow body, a sticky resentment had oozed from 
his spirit and clung, undissolving, round the springs of 
its action. 

To inter the dog properly was a long, hot job. 

“He comes and shoots my dog, of a Sunday too, 
and leaves me to bury ’un,” he thought, wiping his 
round, well-coloured face; and he spat as if the ground 
in front of him were Steer. 

When he had finished and rolled a big stone on to 
the little mound he went in, and, sitting down moodily 
in the kitchen, said: 

“Girl, draw me a glass o’ cider.” Having drunk it, 
he looked up and added: “I’ve a-burried she up to 
Crossovers.” The dog was male, a lissome whippet 
unconnected with the business of the farm, and Bowden 
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had called him ‘she’ from puppyhood. The dark- 
haired, broad-faced, rather sullen-looking girl whom he 
addressed flushed, and her grey eyes widened. “’Twas 
a shame!” she muttered. 

“Ah!” said Bowden. 

Bowden farmed about a hundred acres of half and 
half sort of land, some good, some poor, just under the 
down. He was a widower, with a mother and an only 
son. A broad, easy man with a dark round head, a 
rosy face, and immense capacity for living in the mo- 
ment. Looking at him you would have said not one in 
whom things would rankle. But then, to look at a 
West Countryman you would say so many things that 
have their lurking negations. He was a native of the 
natives; his family went back in the parish to times 
beyond the opening of the register; his ancestors had 
been churchwardens in remote days. His father, “Daddy 
Bowden,” an easy-going handsome old fellow and a bit 
of a rip, had died at ninety. He himself was well over 
fifty, but had no grey hair as yet. He took life easily, 
and let his farm off lightly, keeping it nearly all to 
pasture, with a conservative grin (Bowden was a Liberal) 
at the outlandish efforts of his neighbour Steer (a Tory) 
to grow wheat, bring in Frisian stock, and use new- 
fangled machines. Steer had originally come to that 
part of the country as a gentleman’s bailiff, and this 
induced a sort of secret contempt in Bowden, whose 
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| forefathers in old days had farmed their own land here 
round about. Bowden’s mother, eighty-eight years old, 
was a little pocket woman almost past speech, with 
dark bright eyes and innumerable wrinkles, who sat all | 
day long in any warmth there was, conserving energy. l 
= His son Ned, a youth of twenty-four, bullet-headed like 
= all the Bowdens, was of a lighter colour in hair and 
| eyes; and at the moment of history, when Steer shot r 
| Bowden’s dog, he was keeping company with Steer’s i 
niece, Molly Winch, who kept house for the confirmed 
bachelor that Steer was. The other member'of Bowden’s 
household, the girl Pansy, was an orphan, some said 
born under a rose, who came from the other side of the 
moor and earned fourteen pounds a year. She kept to 
herself, had dark fine hair, grey eyes, a pale broad 
face; “broody” she was, given somewhat to the “tan- 
| trums”; now she would look quite plain; then, when 
i moved or excited, quite pretty. Hers was all the house- i 
i work, and much of the poultry-feeding, wood-cutting 
| and water-drawing. She was hard worked and often 
f sullen because of it. 
i Having finished his cider, Bowden stood in the 
ii kitchen porch looking idly at a dance of gnats. The 
| weather was fine, and the hay was in. It was one of 
those intervals between harvests which he was wont to 
take easy, and it would amuse him to think of his neigh- 
bour always “puzzivantin’” over some “improvement” or 
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other. But it did not amuse him this evening. That chap 


was for ever trying to sneak ahead of his neighbours, 


and had gone and shot his dog! He caught sight of 
his son Ned, who had just milked the cows and was 
turning them down the lane. Now the lad would “slick 
himself up” and go courting that niece of Steer’s, The 
courtship seemed to Bowden suddenly unnatural. A 
cough made him conscious of the girl Pansy standing 
behind him with her sleeves rolled up. 

“Butiful evenin’y’ he said, “gude for-the corn.” 
When Bowden indulged his sense of the esthetic, he 
would, as it were, apologise with some comment that 
implied commercial benefit or loss; while Steer would 
pass on with only a dry “Fine evenin’.” In talking with 
Steer one never lost consciousness of his keen “on-the- 
makeness,” as of a progressive individualist who has 
nothing to cover his nature from one’s eyes. Bowden 
one might meet for weeks without realising that beneath 
his uncontradictious pleasantry was-a_ self-preservative 
individualism quite as stubborn, To the casual eye Steer 
was much more up-to-date and “civilised”; to one look- 
ing deeper, Bowden had been “civilised” much longer. 
He had grown protective covering in a softer climate 
or drawn it outward from an older strain of blood. 

“The gnats are dancin’,” he said, “fine weather”; 
and the girl Pansy nodded. Watching her turn the handle 
of the separator, he marked her glance straying down 
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the yard to where Ned was shutting the lane gate. She 
“was a likely-looking wench with her shapely browned 
arms and her black hair, fine as silk, which she kept 
brushing back from her eyes with her free hand. It 
gave him a kind of farmyard amusement to see those 
eyes of hers following his son about. “She’s Ned’s if 
he wants her—young hussy!” he thought. “Begad, but 
it would put Steer’s nose out of joint properly if that 
girl got in front of his precious niece.” To say that this 
thought was father to a wish would too definitely express 
the circumambulatory mind of Bowden—a lazy and un- 
precise thinker; but it lurked and hovered when he took 
his ash-plant and browsed his way out of the yard to 
have a look at the young bull before supper. At the 
meadow of water-weed and pasture, where the young 
red bull was grazing, he stood leaning over the gate, 
with the swallows flying high. The young bull was 
“lukin’ up bravely’”—in another year he would lay over 
that bull of Steer’s, Ah! he would that! And a dim 
savagery stirred in Bowden; then passed in the sensuous 
enjoyment—which a farmer never admits—at the scent, 
sight, sounds, of his fields in fine weather, at the blue 
above and the green beneath him, the gleam of that 
thread of water, half smothered in bulrushes, “daggers,” 
and monkey flower, under the slowly sinking sun, at the 
song of a lark, and the murmuring in the ash-trees, at _ 
the glistening ruddy coat of the young bull and the sound 
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of his cropping! Three rabbits ran into the hedge. So 
that fellow had shot his dog—his dog that had nipped 
up more rabbits out of corn than any dog he ever owned! 
He tapped his stick on the gate. The young bull raised 
a lazy head, gazed at his master, and, flicking his tail 
at the flies, resumed his pasturing. 

“Shot my dog!” thought Bowden; “shot my dog! 
Yu wait a bit!” 


Il 

The girl Pansy turned the handle of the separator, 
and its whining drone mixed with the thoughts and 
feelings, poignant yet formless, of one who had little say 
in her own career. There was an ache in her loins, for 
hay harvest was ever a hard week; and an ache in her 
heart, because she had no leisure, like Molly Winch and 
other girls, who could find time for the piano and to 
make their dresses. She touched her hard frieze skirt. 
She was sick of the ugly thing. And she hastened the 
separator. She had to feed the calves and set the supper 
before she could change into her Sunday frock and go 
to evening church—her one weekly festivity. Ned Bowden! 
_ Her fancy soared to the monstrous extravagance of her- 
self and Ned walking across the fields to church to- 
gether, singing out of one hymn-book; Ned who had 
given her a look when he passed just now as if he re- 
alised at last that she had been thinking of him for weeks. 
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A dusky flush crept up in her pale cheeks. A girl must 
think of somebody—she wasn’t old Mother Bowden, 
with her hands on her lap all day, in sunlight or fire- 
shine, content just to be warm! And she turned the 
handle with a sort of frenzy. Would the milk never 
finish running through? Ned never saw her in her frock 
—her frock sprigged with cornflowers; he went off too 
early to his courting, Sunday evenings. In this old skirt 
she looked so thick and muddy. And her arms—— 
Gazing despairingly at arms browned and roughened 
her fancy took another monstrous flight. She saw her- 
self and Molly Winch side by side ungarbed. Ah! She 
would make two of that Molly Winch! The thought at 


once pained and pleased her. It wa> genteel to be thin 


and elegant; and yet—instinct told her—strength and 


firmness of flesh had been desirable before ever gentility 
existed. She let the handle go, and, lifting the pail of 
“waste,” hurried down with it to the dark byre, whence 
the young calves were thrusting their red muzzles. She 
pushed them back in turn—greedy little things—smack- 
ing their wet noses, scolding them. Ugh! How mucky 
it was in there—they ought to give that byre a good 
clean up! Banging down the empty pail, she ran to 
set out supper on the long deal table. In the last of 
the sunlight old Mother Bowden’s bright eyes seemed to 
watch her inhumanly, She would never be done in 
time—never be done in time! 
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The beef, the cider, the cheese, the bread, the pickles 
—what else? Lettuce! Yes, and it wasn’t washed, and 
Bowden loved his lettuce. But she couldn’t wait—she 
couldn’t! Perhaps he’d forget it—if she put some cream 
out! From the cool, dark dairy, down the little stone 
passage, she fetched the remains of the scalded cream. 

“Watch the cat, Missis Bowden!” And she ran up 
the wriggling narrow stairs. 

The room she slept in was like a ship’s cabin—no 
bigger. She drew the curtain over the porthole-like 
window, tore off her things and flung them on the 
narrow bed. This was her weekly change. There was 
a hole in her undergarment, and she tore it wider in 
her hurry. “I won’t have time for a good wash,” she 
thought. Taking her one towel, she damped it, rubbed 
it over her, and began to dress furiously. The church 
bell had begun its dull, hard single chime. The little 
room was fiery hot, and beads of sweat stood on the 
girl’s brow. Savagely she thought: “Why can’t I have 
time to be cool, like Molly Winch?” A large spider, a 
little way out from one corner of the ceiling, seemed 
watching her, and she shuddered. She couldn’t bear 
spiders—great hairy things! But she had no time to 
stretch up her hand and kill it. Glancing through a 
chink left by the drawn curtain to see whether Ned had 
come down into the yard, she snatched up her powder 
puff—precious possession, nearest approach to gentility 
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—and solemnly rubbed it over face and neck. She 
wouldn’t shine, anyway! Under her Sunday hat, a broad- 
brimmed straw, trimmed with wide-eyed artificial daisies, 
she stood a moment contemplating her image in a mirror 
the size of her two hands. The scent of the powder, as 
of gone-off violets, soothed her nerves. But why was 
her hair so fine that it wouldn’t stay in place? And 
why black, instead of goldeny brown like Molly Winch’s 
hair? Her lip drooped, her eyes looked wide and 
mournful in the glass. She snatched up her pair of 
dirty white cotton gloves, took her prayer-book, threw 
open the door, and stood listening. Dead silence in the 
house. Ned Bowden’s room, his father’s, his old grand- 
mother’s were up the other stairs. She would have 
liked him to see her coming down—like what the young 
men did in the magazines, looking up at the young 
ladies beautiful and cool, descending slowly. But would 
he look at her when he had his best on, going to Molly 
Winch? She went down the wriggling staircase. Gnats 
were still dancing outside the porch, ducks bathing and 
preening their feathers in sunlight which had lost all 
sting. She did not sit down for fear of being caught 
too obviously waiting, but stood changing from tired 
foot to foot, while the scent of powder mingled queerly 
with the homely odour of the farmyard and the linger- 
ing perfume of the hay stacked up close by. The bell 
stopped ringing, Should she wait? Perhaps he wasn’t going 
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to church at all; just going to sit with Molly Winch, or to 
walk in the lanes with her. Oh, no! That Molly Winch was 
too prim and proper; she wouldn’t miss church! And sud- 
denly something stirred within the girl. What would she 
not miss for a walk in the lanes with Ned? It wasn’t fair! 
Some people had everything! The sound of heavy boots 
from stair to stair came to her ears, and more swiftly 
than one would have thought natural to that firm body 
she sped through the yard and passed through the door 
in its high wall to the field path. Scarcely more than 
a rut, it was strewn with wisps of hay, for they had not 
yet raked this last field, and the air smelled very sweet. 
She dawdled, every sense throbbing, aware of his ap- 
proach behind her, its measured dwelling on either foot 
which no Bowden could abandon, even when late for 
church, He ranged up; his hair was greased, his square 
figure stuffed handsome into board-like Sunday dittoes. 
His red face shone from soap, his grey eyes shone from 
surplus energy. From head to foot he was wonderful. 
Would he pass her or fall in alongside? He fell into 
step. The girl’s heart thumped, her cheeks burned 
under the powder, so that the scent thereof was re- 
leased. Young Bowden’s arm, that felt like iron, bumped 
her own, and at the thrill which went through her she 
half-closed her eyes. 
“I reckon we’re tu late,” he said. 
Her widened eyes challenged his stare. 
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“Don’t you want to see Molly Winch, then?” 

“No, I don’t want any words about that dog.” 

Quick to see her chance, the girl exclaimed: 

“Ah! ’Twas a shame—it was, but she’d think more 
of her uncle’s leg than of ’im, I know.” 

Again his arm pressed hers. He said: “Let’s go 
down into the brake.” 

The bit of common land below the field was high 
with furze, where a few brown-gold blossoms were still 
clinging. A late cuckoo called shrilly from an ash-tree 
below. The breeze stirred a faint rustling out of the 
hedgerow trees. Young Bowden sat down among the 
knee-high bracken that smelled of sap and put his arm 
about her. 


Ii 

In parishes with scattered farms and no real village, 
gossip has not quite its proper wings; and the first in- 
timation Steer had that his niece was being slighted 
came from Bowden himself. Steer was wont to drive 
the seven miles to market in a small spring cart filled 
with produce on the journey in, and with groceries on 
the journey out, holding his east-wind face, fixing his 
eyes on the ears of his mare. His niece sometimes sat 
beside him—one of those girls whose china is a little 
too thin for farm life. She was educated, and played 
the piano. Steer was proud of her in spite of his low 
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opinion of her father, who had died of consumption and 
left Steer’s sister in poor circumstances. Molly Winch’s 
face, indeed, had refinement; it coloured easily a faint 
rose pink, was pointed in the chin, had a slightly tip- 
tilted nose, and pretty truthful eyes—a nice face. 

Steer’s mare usually did the seven miles in just 
under forty minutes, and he was proud of her, especially 
when she overhauled Bowden’s mare. The two spring 
carts travelled abreast of each other just long enough 
for these words to be exchanged: 

“Mornin’, Bowden!” 

“Mornin’! Mornin’, Miss Molly, ’aven’t seen yu lately; 
thought yu were visitin’!” 

“No, Mr. Bowden.” 

“Glad to see yu lukin’ up s’well. Reckon Ned’s tu 
busy elsewhere just now.” 

It was then that Steer’s mare drew well ahead. 

“My old mare’s worth two of his,” he thought. 

Bowden’s cart was distant dust before he turned to 
his niece and said: 

“What’s the matter with Ned Bowden. When did 
you see him last?” 

His shrewd light eyes noted her lips quivering, and 
the stain on her cheeks. 

“Tt’s—it’s a month now.” 

“Is it—is it?” was all Steer said. But he flicked. 
the mare sharply with his whip, thinking: “What’s this? 
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Didn’t like that fellow’s face—was he makin’ game of 
us?” 

Steer was an abstemious man; a tot of sloe gin 
before he embarked for home was the extent of his 
usual potations at “The Drake.” But that day he took 
two tots because of the grin on the face of Bowden, 
who would sit an hour and more after he had gone, 
absorbing gin and cider. Was that grin meant for him & 
and for his niece? 

A discreet man, too, he let a fortnight pass while he 
watched out. Ned Bowden did not come to church, 
nor was he seen at Steer’s. Molly looked pale and 
peaky. And something deep stirred in Steer. “If he 
don’t mean to keep his word to her,” he thought, “Pll 
have the law of him, young pup!” 

People talked no more freely to Steer than he to 


them; and another week had passed before he had 
j fresh evidence. It came after a parish meeting from 
the schoolmistress, a grey-haired, single lady, much re- 
spected. } 
“I don’t like Molly looking so pale and daverdy, $ 
Mr. Steer. I’m grieved about Ned Bowden, I thought 
he was a steady boy.” 
“What about him?” 
i “That girl at Bowden’s.” 


Steer flopped into the depths of consciousness. So 
everybody round had known, maybe for weeks, that his 


niece was being jilted for that cross-bred slut; known, 
and been grinning up their sleeves, had they? And 
that evening he announced: 

“Im goin’ round to Bowden’s, Molly.” 

She coloured, then went pale. 

“They shan’t put it up on you,” he said, “Pll see 
to that. Give me that ring of his—I may want it.” 

Molly Winch silently slipped off her amethyst engage- 
ment ring, and gave it him. 

Steer put on his best hat, breeches and gaiters, took 
a thin stick, and set out. 

Corn harvest was coming near, and he crossed a 
field of his own wheat into a field of Bowden’s oats, 
Steer was the only farmer round about who grew wheat. 
Wheat! In Bowden’s view it was all his politics! But 
Steer was thinking: “My wheat’s lookin’ well—don’t 
think much of these oats” (another of his “foreign ex- 
pressions”; oats were “corn” to Bowden). “He'll have 
no straw.” 

He had not been in Bowden’s yard since the day 
he executed the yellow whippet dog, and his calf twitched 
—the brute had given it a shrewd nip. 

The girl Pansy opened the door to him. And, seeing 
the flush rise into her pale cheeks, he thought: “If I 
were to lay my stick across your back you’d know it, 
my girl.” 

Bowden had just finished his supper of bacon, beans 
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and cider, and was smoking his pipe before the embers 
of a wood fire. He did not get up, and there seemed 
to Steer something studied and insulting in the way he 
nodded to a chair. He sat down with his stick across 
his knees, while the girl went quickly out. 
i “Butiful evenin’,” said Bowden. “Fine weather for 
| the corn. Drink o’ cider?” 
i Steer shook his head. The cautious man was making 
sure of his surroundings before he opened fire. Old 
Mrs. Bowden sat in her chair by the hearth with her 
| little old back turned to the room. Bowden’s white- 
headed bobtail was stretched out with his chin on his 
paws; a yellow cat crouched, still as the Sphinx, with 
ih half-closed eyes; nothing else was alive, except the 
slow-ticking clock. 
Steer held up the amethyst ring. 
fia “See this?” 
Undisturbed by meaning or emotion, Bowden’s face 
was turned slowly towards the ring. 
i “Ah! What about it?” 
“Twas given to my niece for a purpose. Is that 
purpose goin’ to be fulfilled?” 
he. > “Tidden for me to say. Ask Ned.” 
Steer closed his hand, slightly covered with reddish 
i hairs. 
“T’ve heard tales,” he said. “And if he don’ mean 
to keep his word Pll have the law of him. I’ve always 
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thought my niece a sight too good for him; but if he 
thinks he can put a slight on her he’s reckonin’ without 
the cost—that’s all.” 

Bowden blew out a cloud of smoke. 

“Ned’s a man grown,” 

“Do you abet him?” 

Bowden turned his head lazily. 

“Don’t you come here bullyin’ me.” And again he 
puffed out a cloud of smoke. Its scent increased the 
resentment in Steer, who was no smoker. 

“Like father, like son,” he said. “We know what 
your father was like.” 

Bowden took his pipe from his mouth with a fist 
the size of a beefsteak. 

“With the old lady settin’ there! Get out o’ my 
house!” 

A wave of exasperated blood flooded Steer’s thin 
cheeks. 

“You know right well that she hears naught.” 

Bowden replaced his pipe. “’Tes no yuse tachin’ 
yu manners,” he muttered. 

Something twitched in Steer’s lean throat, where 
the reddish-grey hair covered his Adam’s apple. 

“Pll give your son a week; and then look out.” 

A chuckle pursued him to the door. 

“All right!” he thought, “we'll see who'll laugh 
last.” 


IV 

Difficult to say whether morality exists in a man 
like Bowden, whose blood is racy of the soil, and 
whose farmyard is so adjacent. That his son should 
run riot with the girl Pansy would have struck him 
more, perhaps, if Steer had not shot his dog—the affair 
so providentially put that fellow’s nose out of joint. 
It went far, in fact, to assuage his outraged sense of 
property, and to dull the feeling that he had betrayed 
his dog by not actively opposing village justice. As for 
the “Law,” the Bowdens had lived for too many genera- 
tions in a parish where no constable was resident to 
have any real belief in its powers. He often broke the 
law himself in a quiet way—shooting stray pheasants 
and calling them pigeons; not inspecting his rabbit traps 
morning and evening; not keeping quite to date in dip- 
ping his sheep, and so forth. The “Law” could always 
be evaded. Besides, what law was Ned breaking? That 
was Steer’s gup! 

He was contemptuously surprised therefore when, 
three weeks later, Ned received a document headed 
“High Courts of Justice. Winch versus Bowden.” It 
claimed five hundred pounds from him for breach of 
his promise of marriage. An outlandish trick, indeed— 
with the war on too! Couldn’t Ned please himself as to 
what girl he’d take? Bowden was for putting it in the 
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fire. But the more the two examined the document the 
more hypnotised they became. Lawyers were no use 
except to charge money—but, perhaps, a lawyer ought 
to have a look at it. 

On market day, therefore, they took it to Apple- 
white of Applewhite and Carter, who subjected them to 
a prolonged catechism. Had Ned engaged himself to 
the girl? Well, yes, he supposed he had. How had he 
broken off the engagement—had he written to the girl? 
No. Well, had he received letters from her asking him 
what was the matter? Yes; two. Had he answered 
them? No. Had he seen the girl and done it by word 
of mouth? No. He had not seen the girl for ten weeks. 
Was he prepared to see the girl or write to her? He 
was not. Was he ready to marry her? No. Why was 
that? 

Ned looked at his father; and Bowden looked at 
Ned. The girl Pansy had never been mentioned be- 
tween them. 

Mr. Applewhite repeated his question. Ned did not 
know. 

According to the lawyer, if Ned did not know, 
nobody knew. What had caused the change in his 
feelings? 

It was Bowden who answered: 

“He shot my dog.” 

“Who?” 
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Mr. Applewhite was unable to see the connection. 
If that was all, he was afraid young Mr. Bowden would 
either have to marry the girl or “stand to be shot at” 
himself. And suddenly he looked at Ned. “Is there 
anything against this girl?” No, there was nothing 
against her. 

“Then why not marry her?” 

Again Ned shook his bullet head. 

The lawyer smoothed his chin—he was a pleasant 
fellow, and a good fisherman. 

“About this young lady, Miss Winch; excuse my 
asking, but I suppose you haven’t been putting the 
cart before the horse?” 

For the third time Ned shook his head. 

No, there had been nothing of that sort. He did 
not add that if there had he might not have been 
overmastered by the propinquity of the girl Pansy. 

“There’s another girl in this, I suppose,” said the 
lawyer suddenly; “well, I don’t want to hear. It’s for 
you to decide what you’ll do—marry the girl or defend 
the action and get the damages reduced—it’s a stiff 
claim. You and your father had better go away, talk it over 
again, and let me know. If you defend, you’ll have to 
go up to London. In the box, least said is soonest 
mended, You'll simply say you found you were mis- 
taken, and thought it more honourable to break off at 
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once than to go on. That sometimes goes down rather 
well with juries, if the man looks straightforward.” 

The Bowdens went away. Steer passed them on 
the journey home. He was alone, driving that mare 
of his. The Bowdens grinned faintly as he went by. 
Then Bowden called out two words: 

“Stickin’ plaster!” 

If Steer heard he gave no sign, but his ears looked 
very red. 


When his hurrying cart was a speck at the top of 


the steep rise, Bowden turned a little towards his 
son. 

“I want to make that chap sweat,” he said. 

“Ah!” answered Ned. 

But how to make Steer sweat without sweating 
themselves? That was what exercised the Bowdens, 
each according to his lights and circumstances, which, 
of course, were very different. Even in this quandary 
they did not mention the girl Pansy. To do so would 
have been to touch on feeling; both felt it better to keep 
to facts and to devices. It was Bowden who put the 
finishing touch to a long and devious silence. 

“If yu don’ du nothin’, Ned, I don’ see how they 
can ’ave yu. Yu’ve not putt nothin’ on paper. How’m 
they to tell yu don’ mean to marry her? Pd let ’em 
stew in their own juice. Don’t yu never admit it. Drop 
word to that lawyer chap that yu’m not guilty.” 
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Ned nodded, but underneath his stolidity he could 
not help feeling that it was not so simple as all that. 
By him, though not yet quite tired of the girl Pansy, 
his ,first choice had begun to be faintly desired again 
—her refinement “in the distance enchanted” was re- 
gaining some of its attraction to his cooling blood. What 
would have been the course of events but for Steer’s next 
action is, indeed, uncertain. 
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In having the law of “those two fellers,” Steer had 
passed through an experience with his niece which had 
considerably embittered feelings already acid. The girl 
had shown a “ladylike” shrinking from pressing a man 
who had ceased to want her. There was an absolute 
difference between her wishes and her uncle’s. He would 
not have young Bowden marry her for anything; he just 
wanted revenge on the Bowdens. She wanted young 
Bowden still; but if she couldn’t get him, would cry 
quietly and leave it at that. The two points of view 
had been irreconcilable till Steer, taking the bit between 
his teeth, had assured his niece that to bring the action 
was the only way of dragging young Bowden back to 
her. This gave him a bad conscience, for he was fond 
of his niece, and he really felt that to bring the action 
would make that fellow Bowden stick his toes in all the 
more and refuse to budge. He thought always of Bowden 
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and of the five hundred that would come out of Ais 
pocket, not out of Ned’s. 

Steer owned the local weed-sprayer, which, by village 
custom, was at the service of his neighbours in rotation. 
This year he fetched the sprayer back from Pethick’s 
farm just as it was on the point of going on to Bowden’s 
without reason given. Bowden, who would not have 
been above using “that chap’s” sprayer so long as it 
came to him from Pethick in ordinary rotation, was 
above sending to Steer’s for it. He took the action as 
a public proclamation of enmity, and in “The Three Stars 
Inn,” where he went nearly every evening for a glass of 
cider with a drop of gin and a clove in it, he said out 
loud that Steer was a “colley,” and Ned wouldn’t be 
seen dead with that niece of his. 

By those words, soon repeated far and wide, he 
committed his son just when Ned was cooling rapidly 
towards the girl Pansy, and beginning to think of going 
to church once more and seeing whether Molly wouldn’t 
look at him again. After all, it was he, not his father, 
who would have to go into the witness-box; moreover, 
he had nothing against Molly Winch. 

Now that the feud was openly recognised by village 
tongues, its origin was already lost. No one—hardly 
even the Bowdens—remembered that Bowden’s dog had 
bitten Steer, and that Steer had shot it; so much spicier 
on the palate was Ned’s aberration with the girl Pansy, 
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| 
| and its questionable consequences. Corn harvest passed, 
| and bracken harvest; the autumn gales, sweeping in 
| from the Atlantic, spent their rain on the moor; the 
; birch-trees goldened and the beech-trees grew fox-red; 
and, save that Molly Winch was never seen, that Bowden 
and Steer passed each other as if they were stocks or 
| stones, and for the interest taken in the girl Pansy’s ap- 
| pearance by anyone who had a glimpse of her (not often 
now, for she was seldom out of the farmyard) the affair 
might have been considered at an end. 
j The breach of promise suit was never mentioned— 
Steer was too secretive and too deadly in earnest; the ? 
Bowdens too defiant of the law, and too anxious to 
forget it; by never mentioning it, even to each other, 
and by such occasional remarks as: “Reckon that 
chap’s bit off more than he can chu,” they consigned it 
to a future which to certain temperaments never exists 
until it is the present. They had, indeed, one or two 
legal reminders, and Ned had twice to see Mr. Apple- 
white on market days, but between all this and real ap- h 
prehension was always the slow and stolid confidence | 
i that the “Law” could be avoided if you “sat tight and 
I did nothin’.” 
: When, therefore, in late November Ned received a 
letter from the lawyer telling him to be at the High 
Courts of Justice in the Strand, London, at ten thirty 
in the morning on a certain day, prepared to give his 
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evidence, a most peculiar change took place in that 
bullet-headed youth. His appetite abandoned him; 
sweat stood on his brow at moments unconnected with 
honest toil. He gave the girl Pansy black looks; and 
sat with his prepared evidence before him, wiping the 
palms of his hands stealthily on his breeches. That, 
which he had never really thought would spring, was 
upon him after all, and panic, such as nothing physical 
could have caused in him, tweaked his nerves and 
paralysed his brain. But for his father he would never 
have come up to the scratch. Born before the half- 
penny Press, and unable to ride a bicycle, unthreatened 
moreover by the witness-box, Bowden—after a long pipe 
—gave out his opinion that it “widden never du to let 
that chap ’ave it all his own way. There wasn’t nothin’ 
to it if Ned kept a stiff upper lip. ’Twid be an ’oliday- 
like in London for them both.” 

So, dressed in their darkest and most board-like 
tweeds, with black bowler hats, they drove in to catch 
the London train, with a small boy bobbing on a board 
behind them to drive the mare back home. Deep 
within each was a resentful conviction that this came 
of women; and they gave no thought to the feelings of 
the girl who was plaintiff in the suit, or of the girl who 
watched them drive out of the yard. While the train 
swiftly bore them, stolid and red-faced, side by side, 
the feeling grew within them that to make a holiday 
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of this would spite that chap Steer. He wanted to 
make them sweat; if they did not choose to sweat—it 
was one in the eye for him. 

They put up at an hotel with a Devonshire name | 
in Covent Garden, and in the evening visited a music- 1 
hall where was a show called the “Rooshian ballet.” 
They sat a little forward with their hands on their 
thighs, their ruddy faces, expressionless as waxworks, 4 
directed towards the stage, whereon “Les Sylphides” 
were floating white and ethereal. When the leading 
danseuse was held upside down, Bowden’s mouth 
opened slightly. He was afterwards heard to say that 
she had “got some legs on her.” Unable to obtain 
refreshment after the performance, owing to the war, 
they sought the large flasks in their bedroom, and slept, 
snoring soundly, as though to express even in their 
slumbers a contempt for the machinations of “that 
chap.” 


VI 
Though sorely tried by the “pernicketty” nature of Í 
his niece, Steer had been borne up by the thought that 
he had only to hold on a little longer to obtain justice. | 
How he had got her to the starting-post he really did | 
not know, so pitiably had she “jibbed.” The conviction 
that good solid damages would in the end be better 
for her than anything else had salved and soothed a 
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conscience really affected by her nervous distress. Her 
pale face and reddened eyes on the way to the court 
disturbed him, and yet, he knew they were valuable— 
she was looking her best for the occasion! It would be 
all over—he told her—in an hour, and then she should 
go to the seaside—what did she say to Weston-super- 
Mare (with one syllable)? She said nothing, and he 
had entered the Law Courts with his arm through 
hers, and his upper lip very long. The sight of the 
two Bowdens seated on a bench in the corridor restored 
the burning in his heart. He marked his niece’s eyes 
slide round as they passed young Bowden. Yes! She 
would take him even now! He saw Ned shuffle his 
feet and Bowden grin, and he hurried her on—not for 
anything would he forego the five hundred out of that 
fellow’s pocket. At that moment the feud between 
him and his neighbour showed naked—those young 
people were but the catspaw of it. The custom of the 
court compelled them all presently to be sitting in a 
row, divided faction from faction by not more than the 
breadth of a pig. Steer’s thin face, racked by effort 
to follow the patter of the chap in a wig, acquired a 
sort of maniacal fixity; but he kept hold of his niece’s 
arm, squeezing it half-consciously now and again, and 
aware of her shrinking faint look. As for “those two 
fellers,” there they sat, like as at an auction, giving 
nothing away, as if they thought—darn them—that the 
3” 
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case must fail if they sat tight and did nothing. It 
seemed unjust to Steer that they should seem unmoved 
while his niece was wilting beside him. When she 
went up, trembling, into the “dock,” a strong scent of 
camphor floated from Steer, stirred from his clothes by 
the heat within him. He could hardly hear her, and 
they kept telling her to speak up. He saw tears roll 
down her cheeks; and the ginger in his greying hair 
and beard brightened while he glared at those Bowdens, 
who never moved. They didn’t ask her much—not 
even Bowden’s counsel—afraid to, he could see! And, 
vaguely, through his anger and discomfort, Steer felt 
that, with her “ladylikeness,” her tears, her shrinking, 
she was making a good impression on judge and jury. 
It enraged him to see her made to shrink and weep, 
but it delighted him too. 

She came back to his side and sat down all shrunk 
into herself. Bowden’s counsel began outlining the 
defence, and Steer listened with his mouth a little open 
—an outrageous defence—for what did it amount to 
but a confession that the feller had played fast and 
loose! His client—said counsel—came into court not 
to defend this action but to express his regret as an 
honourable man for having caused the plaintiff distress, 
though not, he would submit, any material damage; for, 
now that they had seen her in the box, it would be 
absurd to suppose that what was called her “value in 
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the marriage market” had deteriorated. His client 
had come there to tell them the simple truth that, 
finding his feelings towards the plaintiff changed, 
he had considered it more honourable, wise and merci- 
ful to renounce his engagement before it was too late, 
sooner than enter into a union from the start doomed 
to an unhappiness, which, the gentlemen of the jury 
must remember, would, in the nature of men and 
things, fall far more heavily on the plaintiff than on the 
defendant himself. Though fully admitting his respon- 
sibility for the mistake he had made and the hastiness 
of which he had been guilty, the defendant believed 
they would give him credit for his moral courage in 
stopping before it was too late, and saving the plaintiff 
from the fiasco of a miserable marriage . . 

At the words “moral courage” Steer had righted 
himself in his seat so suddenly that the Judge was seen 
to blink. “Moral courage!” Wasn't anybody going to 
tell those dodos there that the feller had been playing 
the rip with that cross-bred slut? Wasn’t anybody going 
to tell them that Bowden had put his son up to this to 
spite him—Steer? A sense of mystification and falsity 
muddled and enraged him; it was all bluff and blarney, 
like selling a horse. . 

With the robust commonsense characteristic—counsel 
went on—of plain and honest men, the jury would 
realise that one could not have things both ways in 
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this world—however it might be in the next. The sad 
records of the divorce court showed what was the out- 
come of hasty and ill-considered marriages. They gave 
one to think furiously, indeed, whether these actions for 
breach of promise, with their threat of publicity, were 
not responsible for much of the work of that dismal 
tribunal. He would submit that where you had, as 
here, a young man, admitting his error and regretting 
it, yet manly enough to face this ordeal in order to 
save the plaintiff, and in less degree himself, of course, 
from a life of misery, that young man was entitled if 
not to credit, at least to just and considerate treatment 
at the hands of his fellow-citizens, who had themselves 
all been young and perhaps not always as wise as 
Solomon. Let them remember what young blood was 
—a sunny lane in that beautiful Western county, the 
scent of honeysuckle, a pretty girl—and then let them 
lay their hands on their hearts and say that they them- 
selves might not have mistaken the emotions of a mo- 
ment for a lifelong feeling. 

“Don’t let us be hypocrites, gentlemen, and pretend 
that we always carry out that to which in moments of 
midsummer madness we commit ourselves. My client 
will tell you quite simply, for he is a simple country 
youth, that he just made a mistake which no one regrets 
more than he, and then I shall leave it in your hands 
—confident that, sorry as we all are for the disappoint- 
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ment of this charming girl, you will assess the real 
values of the case with the instinct of shrewd and 
understanding men.” 

“Well, I'm darned!” 

“H’sh! Silence in the court!” 

The mutter which had been riven from Steer by 
counsel’s closing words, by no means adequately ex- 
pressed feelings which grew with every monosyllable 
from that “young ruffian” answering the cunning ques- 
tions of his advocate. 

With his sleek, bullet head he looked sheepish 
enough, but the thing was being made so easy for him 
—that was what seemed villainous to Steer, that and 
the sight of Bowden’s face, unmoved, the breadth of 
two pigs away. When his own counsel began to cross- 
examine, Steer became conscious that he had made a 
hideous mistake. Why had he not caused his lawyer 
to drag in the girl Pansy? What on earth had he been 
about to let his natural secretiveness, his pride in his 
niece, prevent his using the weapon which would have 
alienated every sympathy from that young rascal. He 
tingled with disappointed anger. So the fellow was not 
to be shown up properly! It was outrageous. And 
then suddenly his ears pricked. “Now, young man,” 
counsel was saying, “don’t you think that in days like 
these you can serve your country better than by going 
about breaking girls’ hearts? ... Kindly answer that 
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question! ... Don’t waste his lordship’s time. Yes? 
Speak up, please!” 

“Im workin’ the land—I’m growin’ food for you 
to eat!” 

“Indeed! The jury will draw their own conclusions 
as to what sort of leniency they can extend to a young 
man in your position.” 

And Steer’s lips relaxed. That was a nasty one! 

Then came the speeches from counsel on both sides, 
and everything was said over again, but Steer had lost 
interest; disappointment nagged at him, as at a man 
who has meant to play a fine innings—and gets out for 
seven. Now the Judge was saying everything that every- 
body had said and a little more besides. The jury 
must not let themselves this, and let themselves that. 
Defendant’s counsel had alluded to the divorce court 
—they must not allow any such consideration to weigh 
with them. While athe law was what it was breach of 
promise actions must be decided on their merits. They 
would consider this, and they would consider that, and 
return a verdict, and give damages according to their 
consciences. And out the jury filed. Steer felt lonely 
while they were absent. On one side of him were those 
Bowdens whom he wanted to make sweat, on the other 
his niece whom, to judge from her face, he Aad made 
sweat. He was not a lover of animals, but a dog 
against his legs would have been a comfort during that 
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long quarter of an hour, while those two enemies of his 
so stolidly stared before them. Then the jury came back, 
and the sentiment in his heart stuttered into a form he 
could have sent through the post: “O Lord! make them 


sweat. Your humble servant, J. Steer.” 


Three hundred! And costs—with costs it would 
come to five! And Bowden had no capital; he was 
always on the edge of borrowing to get through—yes, 
it would push him hard! And grasping his niece’s arm 
Steer rose and led her out by the right-hand door, while 
the Bowdens sought the left. In the corridor his lawyer 
came up. The fellow hadn’t half done his job! And 
i Steer was about to say so, when those two fellers 
, passed, walking as though over turnips, and he heard 


| dred pounds.” 
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Bowden say: 


; “Think he’ll get that stickin’ plaster—let ’im wait 


an’ see!” 


He was about to answer, when the lawyer laid hold 


“Get your niece away, Mr. Steer; she’s had enough.” 
And without sense of conquest, with nothing but a dull 
i irritable -aching in his heart, Steer took her arm and 


Y 
t of his lapel. 
| 


walked her out of the precincts of the law. 


“We find for the plaintiff with damages three hun- . 


VII 

The news that Ned Bowden had “joined up” 
reached the village simultaneously with the report that 
Steer had “shot” him in London for three hundred 


. pounds and costs for breaking his promise to Molly 


Winch. The double sensation was delicious. Honours 
seemed so easy that no one could see which had come 
off best. It was fairly clear, however, that Molly Winch 
and the girl Pansy had come off worst. And there was 
great curiosity to see them. This was not found pos- 
sible, for Molly Winch was at Weston-super-Mare and 
the girl Pansy invisible, even by those whose business 
took them to Bowden’s yard. Bowden himself put in 
his customary appearance at “The Three Stars,” where 
he said quite openly that Steer would never see a penny 
of that money; Steer his customary appearances at 
church, where he was a warden, and could naturally 
say nothing. Christmas passed, and the New Year wore 
on through colourless February and March, when every 
tree was bare, the bracken’s russet had gone dark dun, 
and the hedgerows were songless. 

Steer’s victory had lost him his niece; she had dis- 
played invincible reluctance to return as a conquering 
heroine, and had gone into an office. Bowden’s victory 
had lost him his son, whose training would soon be 
over now, and whose battalion was in Flanders. Neither 
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of the neighbouring enemies showed by word or sign 
that they saw any connection between gain and loss; 
but the schoolmistress met them one afternoon at the 
end of March seated in their carts face to face in a 
lane so narrow that some compromise was essential to 
the passage of either. They had been there without 
movement long enough for their mares to have begun 
grazing in the hedge on either hand. Bowden was sit- 
ting with folded arms and an expression as of his own - 
bull on his face. Steer’s teeth and eyes were bared very 
much like a-dog’s when it is going to bite. 

The schoolmistress, who had courage, took hold of 
Bowden’s mare and backed her. 

“Now, Mr. Steer,” she said, “pull in to your left, 
please. You can’t stay here all day, blocking the lane 
for everybody.” 

Steer, who after all prized his reputation in the 
parish, jerked the reins and pulled in to the hedge. 
And the schoolmistress, without more ado, led Bowden’s 
mare past, foot by foot. The wheels scraped, both carts 
jolted slightly; the two farmers’ faces, so close together, 
moved no muscle, but when the carts had drawn clear, 
each, as if by agreement, expectorated to his right. 
The schoolmistress loosed the head of Bowden’s mare 
and said: 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, Mr. Bow- 
den; you and Mr. Steer.” 
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“How’s that?” said Bowden. 

“How’s that indeed? Everybody knows the state of 
things between you. No good can come of it. In war- 
time too, when we ought all to be united. Why can’t 
you shake hands and be friends?” 

Bowden laughed. 

“Shake ’ands with that chap? Pd suner shake ’ands 
with a dead pig. Let ’im get my son back out o’ the 
Army.” 

The schoolmistress looked up at him. 

“And I hope you’re going to look after that poor 
girl when her time comes,” she said. 

Bowden nodded. 

“Never fear! I’d suner the child was hers than that 
niece of Steer’s.” 

The schoolmistress was silent. 

“Well,” she said at last, “it’s an unchristian state 
of mind.” 

“Yu go to Steer, ma’am, an’ see whether he’ll be 
more Christian-like. He ’olds the plate out Sundays.” 

This was precisely what the good lady did, more 
perhaps from curiosity than in proselytizing mood. 

“What!” said Steer, who was installing a beehive; 
“when that God-darned feller put his son up to jilting 
my niece!” 

“And you a Christian, Mr. Steer!” 
“There’s a limit to that, ma’am,” said Steer dryly. 
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“In my opinion, not even our Lord could have put up 
with that feller. Don’t you waste your breath trying to 
persuade me.” 

“Dear me!” murmured the schoolmistress. “I don’t 
know which of you is worst.” 

The only people, in fact, who did know were Steer 
and Bowden, whose convictions about each other in- 
creased as the spring came in with song and leaf and 
sunshine, and there was no son to attend to the sowing 
and the calving, and no niece to make the best butter 
in the parish. 

Towards the end of May, on a “brave” day, when 
the wind was lively in the ash-trees and the buttercups 
bright gold, the girl Pansy had her hour; and on the 
following morning Bowden received this letter from 
his son. 


“DEAR FATHER, 

“They don’t let us tell where we are so all I can say is there’s 
some crumps come over that stop at nothing and you could bury a 
waggon where they hit. The grub is nothing to complain of. Hope 
you have done well with calves. The green within sight of here 
wouldn’t keep a rabbit alive half a day. The thing I wish to say 
is If I have a son by you know who—call it Edward, after you and 
me. It makes you think out here. She would like to hear perhaps 
that I will marry her if I come back so as not to have it on 
my mind. There is some German prisoners in our section—big 
fellows with their machine-guns I can tell you. Hope you are well 
as this leaves me. Has that swine Steer given over asking for 
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his money? I would like to see the old farm again, Tell granma 
to keep warm. No more now from 
“Your loving son 
“NED.” 


After standing for some minutes by the weighing 
machine trying to make head or tail of his own sensa- 
tions, Bowden took the letter up to the girl Pansy, lying 
beside her offspring in her narrow cabin of a room. In 
countrymen who never observe themselves, a letter or 
event which ploughs up fallow land of feeling, or blasts 
the rock of some prejudice, causes a prolonged mental 
stammer or hiatus. So Ned wanted to marry the girl 
if he came home! The Bowdens were an old family, 
the girl cross-bred. It wasn’t fitting! And the news 
that Ned had it on his mind brought home to Bowden 
as never before the danger his son was in. With pro- 
found instinct he knew that compunction did not seriously 
visit those who felt life sure and strong within them; so 
that there was a kind of superstition in the way he took 
the letter up to the girl. After all, the child was as 
much bone of Ned’s bone and of his own as if the girl 
had been married in church—a boy too. He gave it 
her with the words: “Here’s a present for yu and Edward 
the seventh.” 

The village widow, accustomed to attend these simple 
cases, stepped outside, and while the girl was reading, 
Bowden sat down on the low seat beneath the little 
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window. The ceiling just touched his head if he re- 
mained standing. Her coarse nightgown fell back from 
her strong arms and neck, her hair showed black and 
lustreless on the coarse pillow; he could not see her 
face for the letter, but he heard her sigh. Somehow he 
felt sorry. 

“Shid ought to du yu gude,” he said. 

Dropping the letter, so that her eyes met his, the 
girl spoke. 

“Tisn’ nothin’ to me; Ned don’t care for me no 
more.” 

Something inexpressibly cheerless in the tone of her 
voice, and uncannily searching in her dark gaze, dis- 
turbed Bowden. 

“Cheer up!” he murmured; “yu’m got a monstrous 
baby there, all to yureself.” 

Going up to the bed, he clucked his tongue, and 
held his finger out to the baby. He did it softly and 
with a sort of native aptitude. 

“He’m a proper little man.” Then he took up the 
> letter, for there “wasn’t,” he felt, “no yuse in leavin’ it 
there against Ned if an’ in case he should change his 
mind when he came safe ’ome.” But as he went out 
he saw the girl Pansy put the baby to her breast, and 
again he felt that disturbance, as of pity. With a nod 
to the village widow, who was sitting on an empty 
grocery box reading an old paper by the light coming 
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through half a skylight, Bowden descended the twisting 
stairs to the kitchen. His mother was seated where the 
sunlight fell, her bright little dark eyes moving among 
their mass of wrinkles. Bowden stood a moment watch- 
ing her. 

“Well, Granny,” he said, “yu’m a great-granny now.” 

The old lady nodded, mumbled her lips a little in 
a smile, and rubbed one hand on the other. Bowden 
experienced a shock. 

“There ain’t no sense in et all,” he muttered to him- 
self, without knowing too well what he meant. 


Vill 

Bowden did not attend when three weeks later the 
baby was christened Edward Bowden. He spent the 
June morning in his cart with a bull-calf, taking it to 
market. The cart did not run well, because the weight 
of the calf made it jerk and dip. Besides, though used 
to it all his life, he had never become quite case- 
hardened to separating calves from their mothers. Bow- 
den had a queer feeling for cattle, more feeling indeed 
than he had for human beings. He always sat sulky 
when there was a little red beast tied up and swaying 
there behind him. Somehow he felt for it, as if in some 
previous existence he might himself have been a red 
bull-calf. 

Passing through a village someone called: 
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“Eard the nus? They beat the Germans up proper 
yest’day mornin’.” 

Bowden nodded. News from the war was now no- 
thing but a reminder of how that fellow Steer had de- 
prived him of Ned’s help and company. The war would 
be over some day, he supposed, but they didn’t seem 
to get on with it, gaining ground one day and losing it 
the next, and all the time passing this law and that law 
interfering with the land. Didn't they know the land 
couldn’t be interfered with—the cuckoos? Steer, of 
course, was all part of this interference with the land— 
the fellow grew wheat where anybody could have told 
him it couldn’t be grown! 

The day was hot, the road dusty, and that chap 
Steer hanging about the market like the colley he was 
—so that Bowden imbibed freely at “The Drake” before 
making a start for home. 

When he entered his kitchen the newly christened 
baby was lying in a grocery box, padded with a pillow 
and shawl, just out of the sunlight in which old Mrs. 
Bowden sat moving her hands as if weaving a spell. 
Bowden’s sheepdog had lodged its nose on the edge of 
the box, and was sniffing as if to ascertain the difference 
in the baby. In the background the girl Pansy moved 
on her varying business; she looked strong again, but 
pale still, and “daverdy,” Bowden thought. He stood 
beside the box contemplating the “monstrous” baby. It 
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wasn’t like Ned, nor anything, so far as he could see. 
It opened its large grey eyes while he stood there. That 
colley Steer would never have a grandchild, not even 
one born like this! The thought pleased him. He 
clucked to the baby with his tongue, and his sheepdog 
jealously thrust its head, with mass of brushed-back 
snowy hair, under his hand. 

“Hullo!” said Bowden, “what’s matter wi’ yu?” 

He went out presently, in the slanting sunlight, to 
look at some beasts he had on the rough ground below 
his fields, and the dog followed. Among the young 
bracken and the furze not yet in bloom again, he sat 
down on a stone. The afternoon was glorious beyond 
all words, now that the sun was low, and its glamour 
had motion, as it were, and flight across the ash-trees, 
the hawthorn, and the fern. One may-tree close beside 
him was still freakishly in delicate flower, with a sweet 
and heavy scent; in the hedge the round cream-coloured 
heads of the elder-flower flashed, flat against the glisten- 
ing air, while the rowans up the gulley were passing 
already from blossom towards the brown unrounded 
berries. 

There was all the magic of transition from season 
to season, even in the song of the cuckoo, which flighted 
arrow-like to a thorn-tree up the rocky dingle, and 
started a shrill calling, Bowden counted his beasts, 
and marked the fine sheen on their red coats. He was 
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drowsy from his hot day, from the cider he had drunk, 
and the hum of the flies in the fern. Unconsciously he 
enjoyed a deep and sensuous peace of warmth and 
beauty. Ned had said there was no green out there. 
It was unimaginable! No green—not the keep of a 
rabbit; not a curling young caterpillar-frond of fern; no 
green tree for a bird to light on! And Steer had sent 
him out there! Through his drowsiness that thought 
came flapping its black wings. Steer! Who had no 
son to fight, who was making money hand over fist. 
It seemed to Bowden that a malevolent fortune pro- 
tected that stingy chap, who couldn’t even take his 
glass. 

There were little blue flowers, speedwell and milk- 
wort, growing plentifully in the rough grass around; 
Bowden noted, perhaps for the first time, those small 
flower luxuries of which Steer had deprived his son by 
sending him to where no grass grew. 

He rose at length, retracing his slow-lifted tread up 
the lane, deep-soiled with the dried dung of his cows, 
where innumerable gnats danced level with the elder- 
blossom and the ash leaves. The village postman was 
leaving the yard when Bowden entered it. The man 
stopped in the doorway, and turned his bearded face 
and dark eyes blinking in the level sunlight. 

“There’s a talegram for yu, Mist Bowden,” he said, 
and vanished. 
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“What’s that?” said Bowden dully, and passed in 
under the porch. 

‘The “talegram” lay unopened on the kitchen table, 
and Bowden stared at it. Very few such missives had 
come his way, perhaps not half a dozen in his fifty 
odd years. He took it up, handling it rather as he 
might have handled a fowl that would peck, and broke 
it open with his thumb. 


“ Greatly regret inform you your son killed in action on seventh 
instant, War Office,” 


He read it through again and again, before he sat 
down heavily, dropping it on the table. His round 
solid face looked still and blind, its mouth just a little 
open. The girl Pansy came up and stood beside him. 

“Here!” he said, “read that.” 

The girl read it and put her hands up to her ears, 

“That idn’ no yuse,” he said, with surprising quickness. 

The girl’s pale face crimsoned; she uttered a little 
wail and ran from the room. 

In the whitewashed kitchen the only moving things 
were the clock’s swinging pendulum and old Mrs. Bow- 
den’s restless eyes, close to the geranium on the window- 
sill, where the last of the sunlight fell before passing 
behind the house. Minute after minute ticked away be- 
fore Bowden made a movement—his head bowed, his 
shoulders rounded, his knees apart. Then he got up. 
“God for ever darn the blasted colley,” he said 
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slowly, gathering up the telegram. ‘“Where’s my 
stick ?” 

Lurching blindly he walked round the room, watched 
by the old woman’s little dark bright eyes, and went 
out. He went at his unvaried gait on the path towards 
Steer’s, slowly climbing the two stiles and emerging 
from the field into Steer’s farmyard. 

f “Master in?” he said to the boy who stood by a 
| cow byre. 

No” 

“Where is ’e, then?” 

“Not ’ome from Bickton yet.” 

“Oh! he idden! Gone in the trap, eh?” 

“Ya-a-s,” 

And Bowden turned up into the lane. There was 
a dull buzzing in his ears, but his nostrils moved, 
savouring the evening scents of grass, of cow-dung, dried 
earth, and hedgerow weeds. His nose was alive, the 
rest within him all knotted into a sort of bitter tangle 

round his heart. The blood beat in his temples, and 
he dwelled heavily on foot and foot. Along this road 
Steer must come in his cart—God for ever darn him! 
Beyond his own top pasture he reached the inn abut- 
ting on the road. From the bench in there under the 
window he could see anyone who passed. The inn- 
keeper and two labourers were all the company as yet. 
Bowden took his usual mug and sat down on the 
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window-seat. He did not speak of his loss, and they 
did not seem to know of it. He just sat with his eyes 
on the road. Now and then he responded to some 
question, now and then got up and had his mug refilled. 
Someone came in; he noted the lowering of voices. 
They were looking at him. They knew. But he sat on 
silent till the inn closed. It was still daylight when he 
lurched back up the road toward home, intent on not 
missing Steer. The sun had gone down; it was very 
still. He leaned against the wicket gate of his top field. 
Nobody passed. ‘Twilight crept up. The moon rose. 
An owl began hooting. Behind him in the field from a 
group of beech-trees the shadows stole out ever so faint 
in the flowery grass, and darkened slowly as the moon- 
light brightened. 

Bowden leaned his weight against the wood—one 
knee crooked and then the other—in dogged stupe- 
faction. He had begun imagining things, but not very 
much. No grass, no trees, where his son had been 
killed, no birds, no animals; what could it be like—all 
murky grey in the moonlight—and Ned’s face all 
grey! So he would never see Ned’s face any more! 
That colley Steer—that colley Steer! His dead son 
would never see and hear and smell his home again. 
Vicarious home-sickness for this native soil and scent 
and sound—this nest of his fathers from time beyond 
measuring—swept over Bowden. He thought of the 
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old time when his wife was alive and Ned was 
born. His wife—why! she had brought him six, and 
out of the lot he had only “saved” Ned, and he was a 
twin. He remembered how he had told the doctor that 
he wasn’t to worry about the “maiden” so long as he 
saved the boy. He had wanted the boy to come after him 
here; and now he was dead and dust! That colley Steer! 

He heard the sound of wheels—a long way off, but 
coming steadily. Gripping his stick he stood up straight, 
staring down the road all barred with moonlight and 
the dusk. Closer came the rumble, the clop-clop of 
hoofs, till the shape of horse and cart came out of 
the darkness into a bright patch. Steer’s right enough! 
Bowden opened his wicket gate and waited. The cart came 
slowly; Bowden saw that the mare was lame, and Steer 
was leading her. He lurched a yard out from the gate. 

“Bre,” he said, “I want to speak to yu. Come in’ere!” 

The moonlight fell on Steer’s thin bearded face. 

“What’s that?” he answered. 

Bowden turned towards the gate. 

“Hitch the mare up; I want to settle my account.” 

He saw Steer stand quite still as if debating, then pass 
the reins over the gate. His voice came sharp and firm: 

“Have you got the money, then?” 

“Ah!” said Bowden, and drew back under the trees. 
He saw Steer coming cautiously—the colley—with a 
stick in his hand. He raised his own. 
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“That's for Ned,” he said and struck with all his might. 

The blow fell short a little; Steer staggered back, 
raising his stick. 

He struck again, but the sticks clashed, and drop- 
ping his own, Bowden lurched at his enemy’s throat. He 
had twice Steer’s strength and bulk; half his lean quick- 
ness and sobriety. They swayed between the beech 
trunks, now in shadow, now in moonlight which made 
their faces livid, and showed the expression in their 
eyes, of men out to kill. They struggled chest against 
chest, striving to throw each other; with short hard 
gruntings. They reeled against a trunk, staggered and 
unclinched, and stood, breathing hard, glaring at each 
other. All those months of hatred looked out of their 
eyes, and their hands twitched convulsively. Suddenly 
Steer went on his knees and gripping Bowden’s legs 
strained at them, till the heavy unsteady bulk pitched 
forward and fell over Steer’s back with stunning weight. 
They rolled on the grass then, all mixed up, till they 
came apart, and sat facing each other, dazed—Bowden 
from the drink shaken up within him, Steer from the 
weight which had pitched upon his spine. They sat as 
if each knew there was no hurry and they were there 
to finish this; watching each other, bent a little forward, 
their legs stuck out in the moonlight, their mouths open, 
breathing in hard gasps, ridiculous—to each other! 
And suddenly the church bell began to toll, Its measured 
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` sound at first reached only the surface of Bowden’s 
muddled brain, dully devising the next attack; then slid 
into the chambers of his consciousness. Tolling? Toll- 
ing? For whom? His hands fell by his sides, Impulse 
and inhibition, action and superstition, revenge and 
mourning gripped each other and rolled about within 
him. A long minute passed. The bell tolled on. A 
whinny came from Steer’s lame mare outside the gate. 
Suddenly Bowden staggered up, turned his back on his 
enemy, and, lurching in the moonlight, walked down the 
field for home. The clover among the wild grasses 
smelled sweet; he heard the sound of wheels—Steer had 
started again! Let him go! ’Twasn’t no use—’twouldn’ 
| bring Ned back! He reached the yard door and stood 
leaning against it. Cold streaming moonlight filled the 
air, covered the fields; the pollarded aspens shivered 
above him; on the low rock-wall the striped roses were 
all strangely coloured; and a moth went by brushing 
! his cheek. 
- Bowden lowered his head, as if butting at the 
beauty of the night. The bell had ceased to toll—no 
sound now but the shiver of the aspens, and the mur- 
mur of a stream! "Iwas monstrous peaceful—surely ! 
And in Bowden something went out. He had not 
the heart to hate. 
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THE MAN WHO KEPT HIS FORM 


In these days every landmark is like Alice’s flamingo- 
croquet-mallet—when you refer to it, the creature curls 
up into an interrogation mark and looks into your face; 
and every cornerstone resembles her hedgehog-croquet- 
ball, which, just before you can use it, gets up and walks 
away. The old flavours of life are out of fashion, the 
old scents considered stale; “gentleman” is a word to 
sneer at, and “form” a sign of idiocy. 

And yet there are families in the British Isles in which 
gentility has persisted for hundreds of years, and though 
you may think me old-fashioned and romantic, I am 
convinced that such gentlefolk often have a certain 
quality, a kind of inner pluck bred into them, which 
is not to be despised at all. 

This is why I tell you my recollections -of Miles 
Ruding. 

My first sight of him—if a new boy may look at a 
monitor—was on my rather wretched second day at a 
Public School. The three other pups who occupied an 
attic with me had gone out, and I was ruefully consider- 
ing whether I had a right to any wall-space on which 
to hang two small oleographs depicting very scarlet 
horsemen on very bay horses, jumping very brown hedges, 
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which my mother had bought me, thinking they might 
be suitable to the manly taste for which Public Schools 
are celebrated. I had taken them out of my playbox, 
together with the photographs of my parents and eldest 
sister, and spread them all on the window-seat. I was 
gazing at the little show lugubriously when the door was 
opened by a boy in “tails.” 

“Hallo!” he said. “You new?” 

“Ves,” I answered in a mouselike voice. 

“Im Ruding. Head of the House. You get an allow- 
ance of two bob weekly when it’s not stopped. You'll 
see the fagging lists on the board. You don’t get any 
fagging first fortnight. What’s your name?” 

“Bartlet.” 

“Oh, ah!” He examined a piece of paper in his 
hand. “You’re one of mine. How are you getting on?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Thats all right.’ He seemed about to withdraw, 
so I asked him hastily: “Please, am I allowed to hang 
these pictures?” 

“Rather—any pictures you like. Let’s look at them!” 
He came forward. When his eyes fell on the array, he 
said abruptly, “Oh, sorry!” and, taking up the oleos, 
he turned his back on the photographs. A new boy is 
something of a psychologist, out of sheer fright, and when 
he said “Sorry!” because his eyes had fallen on the 
effigies of my people, I felt somehow that he couldn’t 
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be a beast. “You got these at Tomkins’,” he said. “I 
had the same my first term. Not bad. I should put 
’em up here.” 

While he was holding them to the wall I took a 
“squint” at him. He seemed to me of a fabulous height 
—about five feet ten, I suppose; thin and bolt upright. 
He had a stick-up collar—“barmaids” had not yet come 
in—but not a very high one, and his neck was rather 
long. His hair was peculiar, dark and crisp, with a 
reddish tinge; and his dark-grey eyes were small and 
deep in, his cheekbones rather high, his cheeks thin and 
touched with freckles. His nose, chin, and cheekbones 
all seemed a little large for his face as yet. If I may 
put it so, there was a sort of unfinished finish about 
him. But he looked straight, and had a nice smile. 

“Well, young Bartlet,” he said handing me back the 
pictures, “buck up, and you'll be all right.” 

I put away my photographs, and hung the oleos, 
Ruding! The name was familiar. Among the marriages 
in my family pedigree, such as “daughter of Fitzherbert,” 
“daughter of Tastborough,” occurred the entry, “daugh- 
ter of Ruding,” some time before the Civil War. Daughter 
of Ruding! This demigod might be a far-off kinsman. 
But I felt I should never dare to tell him of the coin- 
cidence. 

Miles Ruding was not brilliant, but pretty good at 
everything. He was not well dressed—you did not 
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think of dress in connection with him either one way 

or the other. He was not exactly popular—being re- 

versed, far from showy, and not rich—but he had no 

“side,” and never either patronised or abused his juniors. 

He was not indulgent to himself or others, but he was 

very just; and, unlike many monitors, seemed to take 
no pleasure in “whopping.” He never fell off in “trials” 

at the end of a term, and was always playing as hard 
| at the finish of a match as at the start. One would 
l have said he had an exacting conscience, but he was 
certainly the last person to mention such a thing. He 
never showed his feelings, yet he never seemed trying 
| to hide them, as I used always to be. He was greatly 
respected without seeming to care; an independent, 
self-dependent bird, who would have cut a greater dash 
if he hadn’t been so, as it were, uncreative. In all 
those two years I only had one at all intimate talk with 
him, which after all was perhaps above the average 
number, considering the difference in our ages. In my 
l fifth term and Ruding’s last but one, there had been 
some disciplinary rumpus in the house, which had hurt 
the dignity of the captain of the football “torpid” eleven 
—a big Irish boy who played back and was the main- 
stay of the side. It happened on the eve of our first 
house match and the sensation may be imagined when 
this important person refused to play; physically and 
spiritually sore, he declared for the part of Achilles and 
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withdrew to his tent. The house rocked with pro and 
con. My sympathies, in common with nearly all below 
the second fifth, lay with Donelly against the sixth form. 
His defection had left me captain of the side, so that 
the question whether we could play at all depended 
on me. If I declared a sympathetic strike, the rest 
would follow. That evening, after long hours of “</ronde”’ 
with other rebellious spirits, I was alone and still in 
two minds, when Ruding came into my room. He leaned 
against the door, and said: “Well, Bartlet, you're not 
going to rat?” 

“I—I don’t think Donelly ought to have been—been 
whopped,” I stammered. 

“That as may be,” he said, “but the house comes 
first. You know that.” 

Torn between the loyalties, I was silent. 

“Look here, young Bartlet,” he said suddenly, “it'll 
be a disgrace to us all, and it hangs on you.” 

“All right,” I said sulkily, “I'll play.” 

“Good chap!” 

“But I don’t think Donelly ought to have been 
whopped,” I repeated inanely; “he’s—he’s too big.” 

Ruding approached till he looked right down on me 
in my old “froust,” as we called arm-chairs. “One of 
these days”, he said slowly, “you'll be head of the 
house yourself. You’ll have to keep up the prestige of 
the sixth form. If you let great louts like Donelly 
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cheek little weak six-formers with impunity,” (I re- 
member how impressed I was by the word) “you'll let 
the whole show down. My old governor runs a district 
in Bengal, about as big as Wales, entirely on prestige. 
He’s often talked to me about it. I hate whopping 
anybody, but I’d much rather whop a lout like Donelly 
than I would a little new chap. He’s a swine anyway 
for turning the house down because his back is sore!” 

“Tt isn’t that,” I said, “it—it wasn’t just.” 

“If it was unjust,” said Ruding, with what seems to 
me now extraordinary patience, “then the whole system’s 
wrong, and that’s a pretty big question, young Bartlet. 
Anyway, it’s not for me to decide. I’ve got to administer 
what is. Shake hands, and do your damndest to-morrow, 
won’t you?” 

I put out my hand with a show of reluctance, though 
secretly won over. 

We got an awful hiding, but I can still hear Ruding’s 
voice yelling: “Well played, Bartlet! Well pla-a-ayed!” 

I have only one other school recollection of Miles 
Ruding which lets any real light in on him. On the 
day he left for good I happened to travel up to town 
in the same carriage. He sat looking through the 
window back at the old hill, and I distinctly saw a tear 
run down his cheek. He must have been conscious 
that I had remarked the phenomenon, for he said 
suddenly: 
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“Damn! I’ve got a grit in my eye,” and began to 
pull the eyelid down in a manner which did not deceive 
me in the least. 

I then lost sight of him completely for several years. 
His people were not well off, and he did not go up to 
the ’Varsity. He once said to me: “My family’s beastly 
old, and beastly poor.” 

It was during one of my Odysseys in connection 
with sport that I saw him again. He was growing fruit 
on a ranch in Vancouver Island. Nothing used to strike 
a young Englishman travelling in the Colonies more 
than the difference between what he saw and what all 
printed matter led him to expect. When I ran across 
Ruding in the club at Victoria and he invited me to 
stay with him, I expected rows of fine trees with large 
pears and apples hanging on them, a Colonial house 
with a broad verandah, and Ruding in ducks, among 
rifles and fishing rods, and spirited horses. What I found 
was a bare new wooden house, not yet painted, in a 
clearing of the heavy forest. His fruit trees had only 
just been planted, and he would be lucky if he got a 
crop within three years. He wore, not white ducks, but 
blue jeans, and worked about twelve hours a day, felling 
timber and clearing fresh ground. He had one horse 
to ride and drive, and got off for a day’s shooting or 
fishing about once a month. He had three Chinese boys 
working under him, and lived nearly as sparingly as 
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they. He had been out of England eight years, and 
this was his second venture—the first in Southern Cali- 
fornia had failed after three years of drought. He would 
be all right for water here, he said; which seemed likely 
enough in a country whose rainfall is superior to that 
of England. 

“How the devil do you stand the loneliness?” I said. 

“Oh! one gets used to it. Besides, this isn’t lonely. 
Good Lord, no! You should see some places!” 

Living this sort of life, he yet seemed exactly what 
he used to be—in fact, he had kept his form. He 
didn’t precisely dress for dinner, but he washed. He 
had English papers sent out to him, and read Victorian 
poetry, and history natural and unnatural, in the evenings 
over his pipe. He shaved every day, had his cold tub 
every morning, and treated his Chinese boys just as he 
used to treat us new boys at school; so far as I could 
tell, they seemed to have for him much the feelings we 
used to have—a respect not amounting to fear, and a 
liking not quite rising to affection. 

“I couldn’t live here without a woman,” I said one 
evening. 

He sighed. “I don’t want to mess myself up with 
anything short of a wife; and I couldn’t ask a girl to 
marry me till the place is fit for her. This fruit-grow- 
ing’s always a gamble at first.” 

“You're an idealist,” I said. 
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He seemed to shrink, and it occurred to me sud- 
denly that if there were anything he hated, it would 
be a generalisation like that. But I was in a teasing 
mood. 

“You're keeping up the prestige of the English 
gentleman.” 

His teeth gritted on his pipe-stem. “I’m dashed if 
I’m keeping up anything except my end; that’s quite 
enough.” 

“And exactly the same thing,” I murmured. 

He turned away. I felt he was much annoyed with 
me for trying to introduce him to self-consciousness. 
And he was right! It’s destructive; and his life held 
too many destructive elements—silence, solitude, dis- 
tance from home, and this daily mixing with members 
of an Eastern race. I used to watch the faces of his 
Chinese boys—remote as cats, wonderfully carved, and 
old, and self-sufficient. I appreciate now how much of what 
was carved and old and self-sufficient Ruding needed in 
himself to live year in, year out, alone among them, 
without losing his form. All that week of my visit 
I looked with diabolical curiosity for some sign of 
deterioration—of the coarsening, or softening, which 
one felt ought naturally to come of such a life. Honestly, 
I could not find a trace, save that he wouldn’t touch 
whisky, as if he were afraid of it, and shied away at 
any mention of women. 
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“Aren’t you ever coming home?” I asked when I 
was taking leave. 

“When I’ve made good here,” he said, “I shall 
come back and marry.” 

“And then out again?” 

“T expect so. I’ve got no money, you know.” 

Four years later I happened to see the following in 
The Times: “Ruding—Fuljambe.—At St. Thomas’s, 
Market Harborough, Miles Ruding, of Bear Ranch, 
Vancouver Island, to Blanche, daughter of Charles Ful- 
jambe, J.P., Market Harborough.” So it seemed he 
had made good! But I wondered what “daughter of 
Fuljambe” would make of it out there. Well, I came 
across Ruding and his wife that very summer at East- 
bourne, where they were spending the butt end of their 
long honeymoon. She was pleasant, pretty, vivacious— 
too vivacious I felt when I thought of Bear Ranch; and 
Ruding himself, under the stimulus of his new venture, 
was as nearly creative as I ever saw him. We dined 
and bathed, played tennis and went riding on the Downs 
together. Daughter of Fuljambe was quite “a sport”— 
though, indeed, in 1899 that word had hardly come 
into use. I confess to wondering why, exactly, she had 
married my friend, till she gave me the history of it 
one evening. It seems their families were old neigh- 
bours, and when Ruding came back after having been 
away in the New World for twelve years, he was 
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something of a curiosity, if not of a hero. He had 
been used to take her out hunting when she was a 
small child, so that she had an old-time reverence for 
him. He seemed, in his absence of small-talk and 
“side,” superior to the rattle-pated young men about 
her—here daughter of Fuljambe gave me a sidelong 
glance—and one day he had done a thing which 
toppled her into his arms. She was to go to a fancy 
dress ball one evening as a Chinese lady. But in the 
morning a cat upset a bottle of ink over her dress and 
reduced it to ruin. What was to be done? All the 
elaborate mask of make-up and head-dressing, which 
she had rehearsed to such perfection, sacrificed for 
want of a dress to wear it with! Ruding left that scene 
of desolation possessed by his one great creative im- 
pulse. It seemed that he had in London a Chinese 
lady’s dress which he had brought home with him 
from San Francisco. No trains from Market Harborough 
could possibly get him up to town and back in time, 
so he had promptly commandeered the only neighbour- 
ing motor-car, driven it at a rate which must have been 
fabulous in those days to a fast-train junction, got the 
dress, sent daughter of Fuljambe a wire, returned at 
the same furious pace, and appeared before her door 
with the dress at eight forty-five. Daughter of Ful- 
jambe received him in her dressing-gown, with hair 
combed up and her face beautifully painted. Ruding 
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said quietly: “Here you are; it’s the genuine thing,” 
and disappeared before she had time to thank him. 
The dress was superior to the one the cat had spoiled. 
That night she accepted him. “Miles didn’t properly 
propose to me,” she said; “I saw he couldn’t bear to, 
because of what he’d done, so I just had to tell him 
not to keep his form so awfully. And here we are! 
He 7s a dear, isn’t he?” 

In his dealings with her he certainly was, for she 
was a self-centred little person. 

They went off to Vancouver Island in September. 
The following January I heard that he had joined a 
Yeomanry contingent and gone out to fight the Boers. 
He left his wife in England with her people on his way. 
I met her once or twice before he was invalided home 
with enteric. She told me that she had opposed his 
going, till she had found out that it was making him 
miserable. “And yet, you know,” she said, “he’s really 
frightfully devoted to me.” 

When he recovered they went back to Vancouver 
Island, where he found his ranch so let down that he 
had to begin nearly all over again. I can imagine what 
he went through with his dainty and exacting helpmate. 
She came home in 1904 to get over it, and again I 
met her out hunting. 

“Miles is too good for me,” she said the second day 
as we were jogging home; “he’s got such fearful pluck. 
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If only he’d kick his conscience out of the window 
sometimes. Oh, Mr. Bartlet, I don’t want to go back 
there, I really don’t! It’s simply deadly. But he says 
if he gives this up he’ll be thirty-eight without a thing 
to show for it, and just have to cadge round for a job, 
and he won’t do that; but I don’t believe I can stand 
it much longer.” 

I wrote to Ruding. His answer was dry and inex- 
pressive: Heaven forbid that he should drag his wife 
out to him again, but he would have to stick it there 
for another two years; then, perhaps, he could sell and 
buy a farm in England. To clear out now would be 
ruination. He missed his wife awfully, but one must hoe 
one’s row, and he would rather she stayed with her 
people than force herself to rough it out there with him. 

Then, of course, came that which a man like 
Ruding, with his loyalty and his sense of form, is the 
last to imagine possible. Daughter of Fuljambe met a 
young man in the Buffs or Greens or Blues, and after 
a struggle, no doubt—for she was not a bad little 
sort—went off with him. That happened early in 1906, 
just as he was beginning to see the end of his troubles 
with Bear Ranch. I felt very sorry for him, yet in- 
clined to say: “My dear man, where was your imagina- 
tion; couldn’t you see this was bound to happen with 
“daughter of Fuljambe” once she got away from you?” 
And yet, poor devil, what could he have done? 
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He came home six thousand miles to give her a 
divorce. A ghoulish curiosity took me into court. I 
never had more whole-hearted admiration for Ruding 
than I had that day, watching him, in that pretentiously 
crooked court among us tight-lipped, surly-minded 
lawyers, giving his unemotional evidence. Straight, thin, 
lined and brown, with grey already in his peculiar- 
coloured hair, his voice low, his eyes unwavering, in all 
his lonely figure a sad, quiet protest—it was not I only 
who was moved by the little speech he made to the 
Judge: “My Lord, I would like to say that I have no 
bitter feelings; I think it was my fault for asking a 
woman to share a rough, lonely life, so far away.” It 
gave me a queer pleasure to see the little bow the 
Judge made him, as if saying: “Sir, as one gentleman 
to another.” I had meant to get hold of him after the 
case, but when it came to the point I felt it was the 
last thing he would want of anyone. He went straight 
back the six thousand miles and sold his ranch. Cun- 
ningham, who used to be in our house, and had a 
Government post in Esquimault, told me that Ruding 
made himself quite unpopular over that sale. Some 
enterprising gentleman, interested in real estate, had 
reported the discovery of coal seams which greatly 
enhanced the value of Bear Ranch and several neigh- 
bouring properties. Ruding was offered a big sum. He 
took it, and had already left the neigbourhood when 
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the report about coal was duly disproved. Ruding at 
once offered to cancel the price, and take the agricul- 
tural value of the property. His offer was naturally 
accepted, and the disgust of other owners who had 
sold on the original report may be imagined. More 
wedded to the rights of property, they upheld the 
principle “Caveat emptor,” and justified themselves by 
calling Ruding names. With his diminished proceeds 
he bought another ranch on the mainland. 

How he spent the next eight years I only vaguely 
know. I don’t think he came home at all. Cunningham 
spoke of him as “Still the same steady-going chap, 
awfully respected; but no one knows him very well. 
He looks much as he did, except that he’s gone grey.” 

Then, hke a bolt from hell, came the Great War. I 
can imagine Ruding almost glad. His imagination would 
not give him the big horror of the thing; he would see 
it as the inevitable struggle, the long-expected chance 
to show what he and his country were made of. And 
I must confess that on the evidence he seems to have 
been made of even better stuff than his country. He 
began by dyeing his hair. By dint of this and by slur- 
ring the eight of his age so that it sounded like forty 
odd, he was accepted, and, owing to his Transvaal 
experience, given a commission in Kitchener’s Army. 
But he did not get out to France till early in 1916. 
He was considered by his Colonel the best officer in 
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the regiment for training recruits, and his hair, of course, 
had soon gone grey again. They said he chafed terribly 
at being kept at home. In the spring of 1916 he was 
mentioned in despatches, and that summer was badly 
gassed on the Somme. I went to see him in hospital. 
He had grown a little grey moustache, but otherwise 
seemed quite unchanged. I grasped at once that he 
was one of those whose nerve—no matter what hap- 
pened to him—would see it through. One had the 
feeling that this would be so as a matter of course, 
that he himself had not envisaged any other possibility. 
He was so completely lost in the winning of the war, 
that his own sensations seemed to pass him by. He 
had become as much of a soldier as the best of those 
professionally unimaginative stoical creatures, and, quite 
naturally, as if it were in his blood. He dwelt quietly, 
without visible emotion, in that universal atmosphere of 
death. All was in the day’s work, so long as the 
country emerged victorious; nor did there seem the 
least doubt in his mind but that it would so emerge. 
A part of me went with him all the way, but a part of 
me stared at him in curiosity, surprise, admiration, and 
a sort of contempt, as at a creature too single-hearted 
and uncomplicated. 

I saw him several times in that hospital at Teign- 
mouth, where he recovered slowly. : 

One day I asked him point-blank whether one’s 
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nerve was not bound to go in time. He looked a little 
surprised and said rather coldly: “Not if your heart’s 
in the right place.” 

That was it to a T. His heart was so deeply rooted 
in exactly the right place that nothing external could 
get at it. Whatever downed Ruding would have to 
blow him up bodily—there was no detaching his heart 
from the rest of him. And that’s what I mean by an 
inbred quality, the inner pluck that you can bet on. I 
don’t say it’s not to be found in the proletariat and 
“new” people, but not in quite the same—shall we 
say?—matter of course way. When those others have 
it, they’re proud of it or conscious of it, or simply 
primitively virile and thick-skinned; they don’t—like 
such as Ruding—regard not having it as “impossible,” 
a sort of disgrace. If scientists could examine the 
nerves of men like him, would they discern a faint 
difference in their colour or texture—the result of 
generations of nourishment above the average and of a 
traditional philosophy which for hundreds of years has 
held fear to be se cardinal offence? I wonder. 

He went out again in 1917, and was out for the 
rest of the war. He did nothing very startling or 
brilliant; but, as at school, he was always on the ball, 
finishing as hard as when he started. At the Armistice 
he was a Lieutenant-Colonel, and a Major when he was 
gazetted out, at the age of fifty-three, with the various 
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weaknesses which gas and a prolonged strain leave in 
a man of that age, but no pensionable disability. He 
went back to Vancouver. Anyone at all familiar with 
fruit-growing knows it for a pursuit demanding the 
most even and constant attention. When Ruding joined 
up he had perforce left his ranch in the first hands 
which came along; and at that time, with almost every 
rancher in like case, those hands were very poor sub- 
stitutes for the hands of an owner. He went back to a 
property practically valueless. He was not in sufficient 
health to sit down for another long struggle to pull it 
round, as after the Boer War, so he sold it for a song 
and came home again, full of confidence that, with his 
record, he would get a job. He found that his case 
was that of thousands. They didn’t want him back in 
the Army. They were awfully sorry, but they didn’t 
know what they could do for him. The Governmental 
education and employment schemes, too, seemed all for 
younger men. He sat down on the “song” and the 
savings from his pay to wait for some ship or other out 
of his fleet of applications to come home. It did not 
come; his. savings went. How did I know all this? I 
will tell you. 

One night last January I had occasion to take a cab 
from a restaurant in Soho to my club in Pall Mall. It 
was wet, and I got in hastily. I was sitting there 
comatose from my good dinner when I had a queer 
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feeling that I knew the back of the driver. It had— 
what shall I call it?—a refined look. The man’s hair 
was grey; and I began trying to recollect the profile I | 
had glimpsed when bolting in. Suddenly with a sort of | 
horror the thought flashed through me: Miles Ruding! | 
It was! | 
When I got out and we looked each other in the | 
face he smiled and my lips quivered. “Old chap,” I said, 
“draw your cab up on that stand and get in with me.” 
When we were sitting together in his cab we lighted 
cigarettes and didn’t speak for quite a minute, till I 
burst out: 
“Look here! What does this mean?” 
“Bread and butter.” 
“Good God! And this is what the country——” 
“Bartlet,” he said, through curiously set lips with a 
little fixed smile about the corners, “cut out all that 
about the country. I prefer this to any more cadging | 
for a job; that’s all.” 
Silent from shame, I broke out at last: “It’s the 
limit! What about the Government schemes?” 
“No go! All for younger men.” 
“My dear chap!” was the only thing I could find to say. 
“This isn’t a bad life in good weather,” he went on 
with that queer smile; “I’ve still got gassy lungs.” 
“Do you mean to say you contemplate going on 
with this?” 
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“Till something turns up; but I’m no good at ask- 
ing for things, Bartlet; I simply can’t do it.” 

“What about your people?” 

“Dead or broke.” 

“Come and stay with me till your ship comes home.” 

He squeezed my arm and shook his head. That’s 
what’s so queer about gentility! - If only I could have 
established a blood tie! Ruding would have taken help 
or support from his kinsfolk—would have inherited 
without a qualm from a second cousin that he’d never 
seen; but from the rest of the world it would be charity. 
Sitting in that cab of his, he told me, without bitterness, 
the tale which is that of hundreds since the war. 
Ruding could not be pitied to his face, it would have 
been impossible. And when he had finished I could 
only mutter: 

“Well, I think it’s damnable, considering what the 
country owes you.” 

He did not answer. Whatever his limitations Miles 
Ruding was bred to keep his form. 

I nearly shook his hand off when I left him, and I 
could see that he disliked that excessive display of 
feeling. From my club doorway I saw him resume his 
driver’s seat, the cigarette still between his lips, and the 
lamplight shining on his lean profile. Very still he sat 
—symbol of that lost cause, gentility. 
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Rupert K. Vaness remains freshly in my mind be- 
cause he was so fine and large, and because he summed 
up in his person and behaviour a philosophy which, 
budding before the war, hibernated during that dis- 
tressing epoch, and is now again in bloom. 

He was a New Yorker addicted to Italy. One often 
puzzled over the composition of his blood. From his 
appearance it was rich; and his name fortified the con- 
clusion. What the K. stood for, however, I never 
learned; the three possibilities were equally intriguing. 
Had he a strain of Highlander with Kenneth or Keith; 
a drop of German or Scandinavian with Kurt or Knut; 
a blend of Syrian or Armenian with Khalil or Kas- 
sim? The blue in his fine eyes seemed to preclude the 
last, but there was an encouraging curve in his nostrils 
and a raven gleam in his auburn hair, which, by the 
way, was beginning to grizzle and recede when I knew 
him. The flesh of his face, too, had sometimes a tired 
and pouchy appearance, and his tall body looked a 
trifle rebellious within his extremely well-cut clothes— 
but, after all, he was fifty-five. You felt that Vaness 
was a philosopher, yet he never bored you with his 
views, and was content to let you grasp his moving 
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principle gradually through watching what he ate, drank, 
smoked, wore, and how he encircled himself with the 
beautiful things and people of this life. Presumably he 
was rich, for one was never conscious of money in his 
presence. Life moved round him with a certain noise- 
less ease or stood still at a perfect temperature like the 
air in a conservatory round a choice blossom which a 
draught might shrivel. 

This image of a flower in relation to Rupert K. Vaness 
pleases me because of that little incident in Magnolia 
Gardens, near Charleston, South Carolina. 

Vaness was the sort of man of whom one could 
never say with safety whether he was revolving round 
a beautiful young woman or whether the beautiful 
young woman was revolving round him. His looks, his 
wealth, his taste, his reputation, invested him with a 
certain sun-like quality; but his age, the recession of 
his locks, and the advancement of his waist were be- 
ginning to dim his lustre; so that whether he was moth 
or candle was becoming a moot point. It was moot to 
me watching him and Miss Sabine Monroy at Charleston 
throughout the month of March. The casual observer 
would have said that she was “playing him up” as a 
young poet of my acquaintance puts it; but I was not 
casual. For me Vaness had the attraction of a theorem, 
and I was looking rather deeply into him and Miss — 
Monroy. That girl had charm. She came, I think. 
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from Baltimore, with a strain in her, they said, of old 
Southern Creole blood. Tall and what is known as 
willowy, with dark chestnut hair, very broad dark eye- 
brows, very soft quick eyes, and a pretty mouth—when 
she did not accentuate it too much with lip-salve—she 
had more sheer quiet vitality than any girl I ever saw. 
It was delightful to watch her dance, ride, play tennis. 
She laughed with her eyes; she talked with a savour- 
ing vivacity. She never seemed tired or bored. She 
was—in one hackneyed word—“attractive.” And Va- 
ness, the connoisseur, was quite obviously attracted. 
With professional admirers of beauty who can tell 
whether they definitely design to add a pretty woman 
to their collection, or whether their dalliance is just 
matter of habit? But he stood and sat about her, he 
drove and rode, listened to music, and played cards 
with her; he did all but dance with her, and even at 
times trembled on the brink of that. And his eyes— 
those fine lustrous eyes of his—followed her about. 
How she had remained unmarried at the age of 
twenty-six was a mystery till one reflected that with her 
power of enjoying life she could not yet have had the 
time. Her perfect physique was at full stretch for eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four each day. Her sleep must 
have been like that of a baby. One figured her sinking 
into dreamless rest the moment her head touched pillow, 
and never stirring till she sprang up into her bath. 
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As I say, for me, Vaness, or rather his philosophy, 
erat demonstrandum. I was myself in some philosophic 
distress just then. The microbe of fatalism, already 
present in the brains of artists before the war, had 
been considerably enlarged by that depressing oc- 
currence. Could a civilisation basing itself on the pro- 
l duction of material advantages do anything but ensure 
? the desire for more and more material advantages? 
Could it promote progress even of a material character 
except in countries whose resources were still much in 
excess of their populations? The war had seemed to 
me to show that mankind was too combative an animal 
ever to recognise that the good of all was the good of 
one. The coarse-fibred, pugnacious, and self-seeking 
would, I had become sure, always carry too many guns 
for the refined and kindly. In short, there was not 
enough altruism to go round—not half, not a hundredth 
part enough. The simple heroism of mankind, disclosed 
or rather accentuated by the war, seemed to afford no 

i hope—it was so exploitable by the rhinoceri and tigers 

r of high life. The march of science appeared on the 
whole to be carrying us backward, and I deeply sus- . 
pected that there had been ages when the populations 

| of this earth, though less numerous and comfortable, 
had been proportionately more healthy than they were 
at present. As for religion, I had never had the least 
faith in Providence rewarding the pitiable by giving 
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them a future life of bliss; the theory seemed to me 
illogical, for even more pitiable in this life appeared to 
me the thick-skinned and successful, and these, as we 
know in the saying about the camel and the needle’s 
eye, are consigned wholesale to hell. Success, power, 
wealth—those aims of profiteers and premiers, peda- 
gogues and pandemoniacs, of all, in fact, who could 
not see God in a dewdrop, hear Him in distant goat- 
bells, and scent Him in a pepper-tree—had always ap- 
peared to me akin to dry-rot. And yet every day one 
saw more distinctly that the holders of the “power” 
philosophy were the hub of a universe which, with the 
approbation of the majority they represented, they were 
fast making uninhabitable. It did not even seem of 
any use to help one’s neighbours; all efforts at relief 
just gilded the pill and encouraged our stubbornly con- 
tentious leaders to plunge us all into fresh miseries. So 
I was searching right and left for something to believe 
in, willing to accept even Rupert K. Vaness and his 
basking philosophy. But, then, could a man bask his 
life right out? Could just looking at fine pictures, tast- 
ing rare fruits and wines, the mere listening to good 
music, the scent of azaleas and the best tobacco, above 
all the society of pretty women, keep salt in my bread, 
an ideal in my brain? Could they? That’s what I 
wanted to know. 

Everyone who goes to Charleston in the spring, 
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soon or late, visits Magnolia Gardens. A painter of 
flowers and trees myself, I specialise in gardens, and 
freely assert that none in the world is so beautiful as 
this. Even before the magnolias come out it consigns 
the Boboli at Florence, the Cinnamon Gardens of Co- 
lombo, Concepcion at Malaga, Versailles, Hampton 
Court, the Generaliffe at Granada, and La Mortola to 
the category of “also ran.” Nothing so free, gracious, 
so lovely and wistful, nothing so richly coloured, yet so 
ghostlike, exists planted by the sons of men. It is a 
kind of paradise which has wandered down, a mira- 
culously enchanted wilderness. Brilliant with azaleas, 
or magnolia-pale, it centres round a pool of water over- 
hung by tall trunks festooned with the grey Florida 
moss. Beyond anything I have ever seen it is other- 
wordly. And I went there day after day, drawn as one 
is drawn in youth by visions of the Ionian Sea, of the 
East, or the Pacific Isles. I used to sit paralysed by 
the absurdity of putting brush to canvas in front of 
that dream-pool. I wanted to paint of it a picture like 
that of the fountain, by Helleu, which hangs in the Luxem- 
bourg. But I knew I never should. 

I was sitting there one sunny afternoon with my back 
to a clump of azaleas watching an old coloured gardener 
—so old that he had started life as an “owned” negro 


they said, and certainly still retained the familiar suavity 


of the oldtime darkie—I was watching him prune the 
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shrubs when I heard the voice of Rupert K. Vaness say, 
quite close: “There’s nothing for me but beauty, Miss 
Monroy.” 

The two were evidently just behind my azalea clump, 
perhaps four yards away, yet as invisible as if in China. 

“Beauty is a wide, wide word. Define it, Mr. Va- 
ness.” 

“An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory—it stands 
before me.” 

“Come now, that’s just a get-out. Is beauty of the 
flesh or of the spirit?” 

“What is the spirit as you call it? I’m a Pagan.” 

“Oh! So am I. But the Greeks were Pagans.” 

“Well, spirit is only the refined side of sensual ap- 
preciations.” 

“T wonder!” 

“T have spent my life in finding that out.” 

“Then, the feeling this garden rouses in me is purely 
sensuous?” 

“Of course. If you were standing there blind and 
deaf, without the powers of scent and touch, where 
would your feeling be?” 

“You are very discouraging, Mr. Vaness.” 

“No, madam—lI face facts. When I was a youngster 
I had plenty of fluffy aspiration towards I didn’t know 
what—I even used to write poetry.” 

“Oh! Mr. Vaness, was it good?” 
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“Tt was not, and I very soon learned that a genuine 
sensation was worth all the uplift in the world.” 

“What is going to happen when your senses strike 
work?” 

“T shall sit in the sun and fade out.” 

“I certainly do like your frankness.” 

“You think me a cynic, of course; I am nothing so 
futile, Miss Sabine. A cynic is just a posing ass proud 
of his attitude. I see nothing to be proud of in my 
attitude, just as I see nothing to be proud of in the 
truths of existence.” 

“Suppose you had been poor?” 

“My senses would be lasting better than they are; 
and when they at last failed I should die quicker from 
want of food and warmth—that’s all.” 

“Have you ever been in love, Mr. Vaness?” 

“T am in love now.” 

“And your love has no element of devotion, no finer 
side?” 

“None. It wants.” 

“I have never been in love. But, if I were, I think I 
should want to lose myself rather than to gain the other.” 
“Would you? Sabine, Z am in love with you.” 

“Oh! Shall we walk on?” 

I heard their footsteps and was alone again, with the 
old gardener lopping at his shrubs. 

But what a perfect declaration of hedonism; how 
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simple and how solid was this Vaness theory of existence! 
Almost Assyrian—worthy of Louis Quinze! 

And just then the old negro came up. 

“Tt’s pleasant settin’,” he said in his polite and hoarse 
half whisper; “dar ain’t no flies yet.” 

“Its perfect, Richard. This is the most beautiful 
spot in the world.” 

“Sure,” he answered, softly drawling. “In de war 
time de Yanks nearly burn d’house heah. Sherman’s 
Yanks. Sure dey did, po’ful angry wi’ ole Massa dey 
was, ’cos he hid up g’ silver plate afore he went away. 
My ole father was de factotalum den. De Yanks took’m, 
suh; dey took’m; and de major he tell my fader to 
show’m whar de plate was. My ole fader he look at’m 
an’ say: ‘Wot yuh take me foh? Yuh take me for a 
sneakin’ nigger? No, suh, yuh do wot yuh like wid dis 
chile he ain’t goin’ to act no Judas. No, suh!’ And 
de Yankee major he put’m up against dat tall live-oak 
dar, an’ he say: ‘Yu darn ungrateful nigger. I’se come 
all dis way to set yuh free. Now, whar’s dat silver 
plate or I shoot yuh up, sure!’ ‘No, suh, says my 
fader, ‘shoot away. Pse never goin’ ttell? So dey 
begin to shoot, and shot all roun’m to skeer’m up. I 
was a lil’ boy den, an’ I see my ole fader wid my own 
eyes, suh, standin’ thar’s bold’s Peter. No, suh, dey 
didn’t never get no word from him; he loved de folk 
heah; sure he did.” 
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The old man smiled; and in that beatific smile I 
saw not only his perennial pleasure in the well-known 
story, but the fact that he too would have stood there 
with the bullets raining round him sooner than betray 
the folk he loved. 

“Fine story, Richard. But—very silly obstinate old 
man, your father, wasn’t he?” 

He looked at me with a sort of startled anger, which 
slowly broadened into a grin; then broke into soft hoarse 
laughter. 

“Oh! yes, suh, sure! Berry silly obstinacious ole 
man. Yes, suh, indeed!” And he went off cackling to 
himself. 

He had only just gone when I heard footsteps again 
behind my azalea clump and Miss Monroy’s voice: 

“Your philosophy is that of faun and nymph. But 
can you play the part?” 

“Only let me try.” -Those words had such a fevered 
ring that in imagination I could see Vaness all flushed, 
his fine eyes shining, his well-kept hands trembling, his 
lips a little protruded. ; 

There came a laugh, high, gay, sweet. 

“Very well then; catch me!” I heard a swish of 
skirt against the shrubs, the sounds of flight; an _ 
astonished gasp from Vaness, and the heavy thud thud 
of his feet following on the path through the azalea 
maze. I hoped fervently that they would not suddenly 
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come running past and see me sitting there. My 
straining ears caught another laugh far off, a panting 
sound, a muttered oath, a far-away coo-ee! And then, 
staggering, winded, pale with heat and with vexation, 
Vaness appeared, caught sight of me and stood a mo- 
ment—baff! Sweat was running down his face, his 
hand was clutching at his side, his stomach heaved—a 
hunter beaten and undignified. He muttered, turned 
abruptly on his heel, and left me staring at where his 
fastidious dandyism and all that it stood for had so 
abruptly come undone. 

I know not how he and Miss Monroy got home to 
Charleston; not in the same car, I guess. As for me, 
I travelled deep in thought; conscious of having wit- 
nessed something rather tragic, not looking forward to 
my next encounter with Vaness. 

He was not at dinner, but the girl was—radiant as 
ever; and though I was glad she had not been caught 
I was almost angry at the signal triumph of her youth. 
She wore a black dress with a red flower in her hair 
and another at her breast, and had never looked so 
vital and so pretty. Instead of dallying with my cigar 
beside cool waters in the lounge of the hotel I strolled 
out afterwards on the Battery and sat down beside the 
statue of a tutelary personage. A lovely evening: from 
some tree or shrub close by emerged an adorable faint 
fragrance, and in the white electric light the acacia 
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foliage was patterned out against a thrilling blue sky. 
If there were no fireflies abroad there should have been. 
A night for hedonists, indeed! 

And suddenly there came before me two freaks of 
vision—Vaness’s well-dressed person, panting, pale, 
perplexed; and beside him the old darkie’s father, 
bound to the live-oak, with the bullets whistling past 
and his face transfigured. There they stood alongside 
—the creed of pleasure, which depended for fulfilment 
on its waist measurement; and the creed of love de- 
voted unto death! 

“Aha!” I thought, “which of the two laughs ast?” 

And just then I saw Vaness himself beneath a lamp; 
cigar in mouth and cape flung back so that its silk 
lining shone. Pale and heavy, in the cruel white light, 
his face had a bitter look. And I was sorry—very 

sorry, at that moment, for Rupert K. Vaness. 


TIMBER 


Sir ARTHUR Hirries, Baronet, of Hirriehugh, in a 
northern county, came to the decision to sell his timber, 
in that state of mind—common during the war—which 
may be called patrio-profiteering. Like newspaper 
proprietors, writers on strategy, shipbuilders, owners 
of factories, makers of arms and the rest of the 
working classes at large, his mood was: “Let me 
serve my country, and if thereby my profits are in- 
creased, let me put up with it, and invest. in National 
Bonds.” 

With an encumbered estate and some of the best 
coverts in that northern county, it had not become 
practical politics to sell his timber till the Government 
wanted it at all costs. To let his shooting had been 
more profitable, until now, when a patriotic action and 
a stroke of business had become synonymous. A man 
of sixty-five, but not yet grey, with a reddish tinge in 
his moustache, cheeks, lips and eyelids, slightly knock- 
kneed, and with large, rather spreading feet, he moved 
in the best circles in a somewhat embarrassed manner. 
At the enhanced price, the timber at Hirriehugh would 
enfranchise him for the remainder of his days. He 
sold it therefore one day of April when the war news 
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was bad, to a Government official on the spot. He 
sold it at half-past five in the afternoon, practically for 
cash down, and drank a stiff whisky and soda to wash 
away the taste of the transaction; for, though no senti- 
mentalist, his great-great-grandfather had planted most 
of it, and his grandfather the rest. Royalty, too, had 
shot there in its time and he himself (never much of a 
sportsman) had missed more birds in the rides and 
hollows of his fine coverts than he cared to remember. 
But the country was in need, and the price consider- 
able. Bidding the Government official good-bye, he 
lighted a cigar, and went across the park to take a 
| farewell stroll among his timber. 
He entered the home covert by a path leading 
through a group of pear-trees just coming into bloom. 
i Smoking cigars and drinking whisky in the afternoon 
| in preference to tea, Sir Arthur Hirries had not much 
| sense of natural beauty. But those pear-trees impressed 
him, greenish white against blue sky and fleecy thick 
| clouds which looked as if they had snow in them. 
They were deuced pretty, and promised a good year 
for fruit, if they escaped the late frosts, though it cer- 
tainly looked like freezing to-night! He paused a mo- 
ment at the wicket gate to glance back at those scantily 
clothed white maidens posing on the outskirts of his 
timber. Such was not the vision of Sir Arthur Hirries, 
who was considering how he should invest the balance < 
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of the cash down after paying off his mortgages. Na- 
tional Bonds—the country was in need! 

Passing through the gate he entered the ride of the 
home covert. Variety lay like colour on his woods, 
They stretched for miles, and his ancestors had planted 
almost every kind of tree—beech, oak, birch, sycamore, 
ash, elm, hazel, holly, pine; a lime-tree and a hornbeam 
here and there, and further in among the winding 
coverts, spinneys and belts of larch. The evening air 
was sharp, and sleet showers came whirling from those 
bright clouds; he walked briskly, drawing at his richly 
fragrant cigar, the whisky still warm within him. He 
walked thinking, with a gentle melancholy slowly turn- 
ing a little sulky, that he would never again be point- 
ing out with his shooting stick to such or such a guest 
where he was to stand to get the best birds over him. 
The pheasants had been let down during the war, but 
he put up two or three old cocks, who went clattering 
and whirring out to left and right; and rabbits crossed 
the rides quietly to and fro, within easy shot. He came 
to where Royalty had stood fifteen years ago during 
the last drive. He remembered Royalty saying: “Very 
pretty shooting at that last stand, Hirries; birds just 
about as high as I like them.” The ground in- 
deed rose rather steeply there, and the timber 
was oak and ash, with a few dark pines sprinkled 
into the bare greyish twiggery of the oaks, always 
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costive in spring, and the just greening feather of the 
ashes. 

“They'll be cutting those pines first,’ he thought— 
strapping trees, straight as the lines of Euclid, and free 
of branches, save at their tops. In the brisk wind those 
tops swayed a little and gave forth soft complaint. 
“Three times my age,” he thought; “prime timber.” 
The ride wound sharply and entered a belt of larch, 
whose steep rise entirely barred off the rather sinister 
sunset—a dark and wistful wood, delicate dun and grey, 
whose green shoots and crimson tips would have per- 
fumed the evening coolness, but for the cigar smoke in 
his nostrils. ‘“They’ll have this spinney for pit props,” 
he thought; and, taking a cross ride through it, he 
emerged in a heathery glen of birch-trees. No forester, 
he wondered if they would make anything of those 
whitened, glistening shapes. His cigar had gone out 
now, and he leaned against one of the satin-smooth 
stems, under the lacery of twig and bud, sheltering the 
flame of a relighting match. A hare lopped away among 
the bilberry shoots; a jay, painted like a fan, squawked 
and flustered past him up the glen. Interested in birds, 
and wanting just one more jay to complete a fine stuffed 
group of them, Sir Arthur, though devoid of a gun, 
followed, to see where “the beggar’s” nest was. The 
glen dipped rapidly, and the character of the timber 
changed, assuming greater girth and solidity. There was 
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a lot of beech here—a bit he did not know, for though 
taken-in by the beaters, no guns could be stationed 
there because of the lack of undergrowth. The jay had 
vanished, and light had begun to fail. “Must get back,” 
he thought, “or I shall be late for dinner.” For a mo- 
ment he debated whether to retrace his steps, or cut 
across the beeches and regain the home covert by a 
loop. The jay, reappearing to the left, decided him to 
cross the beech grove. He did so, and took a narrow 
ride up through a dark bit of mixed timber with heavy 
undergrowth. The ride, after favouring the left for a 
little, bent away to the right; Sir Arthur followed it 
hurriedly, conscious that twilight was gathering fast. It 
must bend again to the left in a minute! It did, and 
then to the right, and, the undergrowth remaining thick, 
he could only follow on, or else retrace his steps. He 
followed on, beginning to get hot in spite of a sleet 
shower falling through the dusk. He was not framed 
by Nature for swift travelling—his knees turning in and 
his toes turning out—but he went at a good bat, un- 
comfortably aware that the ride was still taking him 
away from home, and expecting it at any minute to 
turn left again. It did not, and hot, out of breath, a 
little bewildered, he stood still in three-quarter darkness, 
to listen. Not a sound, save that of wind in the tops 
of the trees, and a faint creaking of timber, where two 
stems had grown athwart and were touching. 
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The path was a regular will o’ the wisp. He must 
make a bee line of it through the undergrowth into 
another ride! He had never before been amongst his 
timber in the dusk, and he found the shapes of the con- 
founded trees more weird, and as if menacing, that he 
had ever dreamed of. He stumbled quickly on in and 
out of them among the undergrowth, without coming to 
a ride. 

“Here I am stuck in this damned wood!” he thought. 
To call these formidably encircling shapes “a wood” 
gave him relief. After all, it was 47s wood, and nothing 
very untoward could happen to a man in his own wood, 
however dark it might get; he could not be more than 
a mile and a half at the outside from his dining-room! 
He looked at his watch, whose hands he could just see 
—nearly half-past seven! The sleet had become snow, 
but it hardly fell on him, so thick was the timber just 
here. But he had no overcoat, and suddenly he felt 
that first sickening little drop in his chest which presages 
alarm. Nobody knew he was in this damned wood! 
And in a quarter of an hour it would be black as your 
hat! He must get on and out! The trees amongst which 
he was stumbling produced quite a sick feeling now in 
one who hitherto had never taken trees seriously. What 
monstrous growths they were! The thought that seeds, 
tiny seeds or saplings, planted by his ancestors, could- 
attain such huge impending and imprisoning bulk—the 


ghostly great growths, mounting up to heaven and shutting 
off this world, exasperated and unnerved him. He began 
to run, caught his foot in a root, and fell flat on his 
face. The cursed trees seemed to have a down on him! 
Rubbing elbows and forehead with his snow-wetted hands, 
he leaned against a trunk to get his breath, and sum- 
mon the sense of direction to his brain. Once as a 
young man he had been “bushed” at night in Vancouver 
Island; quite a scary business! But he had come out 
all right, though his camp had been the only civilised 
spot within a radius of twenty miles. And here he was, 
on his own estate, within a mile or two of home, getting 
into a funk, It was childish! And he laughed. The 
wind answered, sighing and threshing in the tree tops. 
There must be a regular blizzard blowing now, and, to 
judge by the cold, from the north—but whether north- 
east or north-west was the question. Besides, how keep 
definite direction without a compass in the dark? The 
timber, too, with its thick trunks, diverted the wind into 
keen, directionless draughts. He looked up, but could 
make nothing of the two or three stars that he could 
see. It was a mess! And he lighted a second cigar 
with some difficulty, for he had begun to shiver. The 
wind in this blasted wood cut through his Norfolk jacket 
and crawled about his body, which had become hot 
from his exertions, and now felt clammy and half-frozen. 
This would mean pneumonia, if he didn’t look out! And, 
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half feeling his way from trunk to trunk, he started on 
again, but for all he could tell he might be going round 
in a circle, might even be crossing rides without realis- 
ing, and again that sickening drop occurred in his chest. 
He stood still and shouted. He had the feeling of 
shouting into walls of timber, dark and heavy, which 
threw the sound back at him. 

“Curse you!” he thought. “Wish I’d sold you six 
months ago!” The wind fleered and mowed in the tree 
tops; and he started off again at a run in that dark 
wilderness; till, hitting his head against a low branch, 
he fell, stunned. He lay several minutes unconscious, 
came to himself deadly cold, and struggled up on to 
his feet. 

“By Jove!” he thought, with a sort of stammer in 
his brain; “this is a bad business! I may be out here 
all night!” For an unimaginative man, it was extra- 
ordinary what vivid images he had just then. He saw 
the face of the Government official who had bought his 
timber, and the slight grimace with which he had agreed 
to the price. He saw his butler, after the gong had 
gone, standing like a stuck pig by the sideboard, waiting 
for him to come down. What would they do when he 
didn’t come? Would they have the ous to imagine that 
he might have lost his way in the coverts, and take 
lanterns and search for him? Far more likely they would 
think he had walked over to Greenlands or Berrymoor, 
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and stayed there too dinner. And, suddenly, he saw 
himself slowly freezing out here, in the snowy night, 
among this cursed timber. With a vigorous shake, he 
butted again into the darkness among the tree trunks. 
He was angry now—with himself, with the night, with 
the trees; so angry that he actually let out with his fist 
at a trunk against which he had stumbled, and scored 
his knuckles, It was humiliating; and Sir Arthur Hirries 
was not accustomed to humiliation. In anybody else’s 
wood—yes; but to be lost like this in one’s own coverts! 
Well, if he had to walk all night, he would get out! 
And he plunged on doggedly in the darkness. 

He was fighting with his timber now, as if the thing 
were alive and each tree an enemy. In the interminable 
stumbling exertion of that groping progress his angry 
mood gave place to half-comatose philosophy. Trees! 
His great-great-grandfather had planted them! His own 
was the fifth man’s life, but the trees were almost as 
young as ever; they made nothing of a man’s life. He 
sniggered: and a man made nothing of theirs! Did they 
know they were going to be cut down? All the better 
if they did, and were sweating in their shoes. He 

, pinched himself—his thoughts were becoming so queer! 
He remembered that once, when his liver was out of 
order, trees had seemed to him like solid, tall diseases 
—pbulbous, scarred, cavernous, witch-armed, fungoid 
emanations of the earth. Well, so they were! And he 
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was among them, on a snowy pitch-black night, engaged 
in this death-struggle! The occurrence of the word death 
in his thoughts brought him up all standing. Why 
couldn’t he concentrate his mind on getting out; why 
was he mooning about the life and nature of trees in- 
stead of trying to remember the conformation of his 
coverts, so as to rekindle in himself some sense of 
general direction? He struck a number of matches, to 
get a sight of his watch again. Great heaven! He had 
been walking nearly two hours since he last looked at 
it; and in what direction? They said a man in a fog 
went round and round because of some kink in his 
brain! He began now to feel the trees, searching for 
a hollow trunk. A hollow would be some protection 
from the cold—his first conscious confession of ex- 
haustion. He was not in training, and he was sixty- 
five. The thought: “Cant keep this up much longer,” 
caused a second explosion of sullen anger. Damnation! 
Here he was—for all he could tell—standing where he 
had sat perhaps a dozen times on his spread shooting 
stick; watching sunlight on bare twigs, or the nose of 
his spaniel twitching beside him, listening to the tap of 
the beaters’ sticks, and the shrill, drawn-out: “Marrk! 
Cock over!” Would they let the dogs out, to pick up 
his tracks? No! ten to one they would assume he was 
staying the night at the Summertons, or at Lady Mary’s, 
as he had done before now, after dining there. And 
7* 
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suddenly his strained heart leaped. He had struck a 
ride again! His mind slipped back into place like an 
elastic let-go, relaxed, quivering gratefully. He had 
only to follow this ride, and somewhere, somehow, he 
would come out. And be hanged if he would let them 
know what a fool he had made of himself! Right or 
left—which way? He turned so that the flying snow 
came on his back, hurrying forward between the denser 
darkness on either hand, where the timber stood in 
walls, moving his arms across and across his body, as 
if dragging a concertina to full stretch, to make sure 
that he was keeping in the path. He went what seemed 
an interminable way like this, till he was brought up 
all standing by trees, and could find no outlet, no con- 
tinuation. Turning in his tracks, with the snow in his 
face now, he retraced his steps till once more he was 
brought-up short by trees. He stood panting. It was 
ghastly—ghastly! And in a panic he dived this way 
and that to find the bend, the turning, the way on. The 
sleet stung his eyes, the wind fleered and whistled, the 
boughs sloughed and moaned. He struck matches, try- 
ing to shade them with his cold, wet hands, but one by 
one they went out, and still he found no turning. The 
ride must be blind-alley at either end, the turning be 
down the side somewhere! Hope revived in him. Never 
say die! He began a second retracing of his steps, 
feeling the trunks along one side, to find a gap. His 
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breath came with difficulty. What would old Brodley 
say if he could see him, soaked, sweating, frozen, tired 
to death, stumbling along in the darkness among this 
cursed timber—old Brodley who had told him his heart 
was in poor case! ... A gap? Ah! No trunks—a ride 
at last! He turned, felt a sharp pain in his knee and 
pitched forward. He could not rise—the knee dislocated 
six years ago was out again. Sir Arthur Hirries clenched 
his teeth. Nothing more could happen to him! But 
after a minute—blank and bitter—he began to crawl 
along the new ride. Oddly he felt less discouraged and 
alarmed on hands and knee—for he could use but one. 
It was a relief to have his eyes fixed on the ground, 
not peering at the tree trunks; or perhaps there was 
less strain for the moment on his heart. He crawled, 
stopping every minute or so, to renew his strength. He 
crawled mechanically, waiting for his heart, his knee, 
his lungs to stop him. The earth was snowed over, and 
he could feel its cold wetness as he scraped along. 
Good tracks to follow, if anybody struck them! But in 
this dark forest——! In one of his halts, drying his 
hands as best he could, he struck a match, and shelter- 
ing it desperately, fumbled out his watch. Past ten 
o'clock. He wound the watch, and put it back against 
his heart. If only he could wind his heart! And squat- 
ting there he counted his matches—four! He thought - 
grimly: “I won't light them to show me my blasted 
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trees. I’ve got a cigar left; Pll keep them for that!” 
And he crawled on again. He must keep going while 
he could! 

He crawled till his heart and lungs and knee struck 
work; and, leaning his back against a tree, sat huddled 
together, so exhausted that he felt nothing save a sort 
of bitter heartache. He even dropped asleep, waking 
with a shudder, dragged from a dream arm-chair at 
the Club into this cold, wet darkness and the blizzard 
moaning in the trees. He tried to crawl again, but 
could not, and for some minutes stayed motionless, 
hugging his body with his arms, “Well,” he thought 
vaguely, “I have done it!” His mind was in such 
lethargy that he could not even pity himself. His 
matches: could he make a fire? But he was no woods- 
man, and, though he groped around, could find no fuel 
that was not soaking wet. He scraped a hole and with 
what papers he had in his pockets tried to kindle the 
wet wood. No good! He had only two matches left 
now, and he remembered his cigar. He took it out, bit 


the end off, and began with infinite precautions to pre- 
pare for lighting it. The first burned, and the cigai 
drew. He had one match left, in case he dozed and 
Jet the thing go out. Looking up through the blackness 
he could see a star. He fixed his eyes on it, and lean- 
ing against the trunk drew the smoke down into his 
lungs. With his arms crossed tightly on his breast he 
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smoked very slowly. When it was finished—what? Cold, 
and the wind in the trees until the morning! Halfway 
through the cigar, he dozed off, slept a long time, and 
woke up so cold that he could barely summon -vitality 
enough to strike his last match. By some miracle it 
burned, and he got his cigar to draw again. This time 
he smoked it nearly to its end, without mentality, almost 
without feeling, except the physical sense of bitter cold. 
Once with a sudden clearing of the brain, he thought 
faintly: “Thank God, I sold the—trees, and they’ll all 
come down!” The thought drifted away in frozen in- 
coherence, drifted out like his cigar smoke into the sleet; 
and with a faint grin on his lips he dozed off again.... 

An under-keeper found him at ten o’clock next 
morning, blue from cold, under a tall elm-tree, within 
a mile of his bed, one leg stretched out, the other 
hunched up toward his chest, with its foot dug into the 
undergrowth for warmth, his head huddled into the 
collar of his coat, his arms crossed on his breast. They 
said he must have been dead at least five hours. Along 
one side snow had drifted against him; but the trunk 
had saved his back and other side. Above him, the 
spindly top boughs of that tall tree were covered with 
green-gold clusters of tiny crinkled elm flowers, against 
a deep blue sky—gay as a song of perfect praise. The 
wind had dropped, and after the cold of the night the 
birds were singing their clearest in the sunshine. i 
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They did not cut down the elm-tree under which 
they found his body, with the rest of the sold timber, 
but put a little iron fence round it, and a little tablet 


on its trunk. 


SANTA- DUCIA 


RETURNING from the English church at Monte Carlo 
towards his hotel, old Trevillian paused at a bend in 


"` the road to rest his thin calves. Through a mimosa- 


tree the sea was visible, very blue, and Trevillian’s eyes 
rested on it with the filmy brown stare of old age. 

Monte Carlo was changed, but that blue, tideless, 
impassive sea was the same as on his first visit forty- 
five years ago, and this was pleasant to one conservative 
by nature. Since then he had married, made money 
and inherited more, “raised,” as Americans called it, a 
family—all, except his daughter Agatha, out in the world 
—had been widowed, and developed old man’s cough. 
He and Agatha now left The Cedars, their country house 
in Hertfordshire, for the Riviera, with the annual regu- 
larity of swallows. Usually they stayed at Nice or Can- 
nes, but this year, because a friend of Agatha’s was the 
wife of the English chaplain, they had chosen Monte 
Carlo. 

It was near the end of their stay, and the April 
sun hot, 

Trevillian passed a thin hand down his thin, brown, 
hairy face, where bushy eyebrows were still dark but 
the pointed beard white, and the effect, under a rather 
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wide-brimmed brown hat, almost too Spanish for an 
English bank director. He was fond of saying that 
some of the best Cornish families had Spanish blood in 
their veins; whether Iberian or Armadesque he did not 
specify. The theory in any case went well with his for- 
malism, growing more formal every year. 

Agatha having stayed in with a cold, he had been ` 
to service by himself. A poor gathering! The English 
out here were a rackety lot. Among the congregation 
to whom he had that morning read the lessons he had 
noted, for instance, that old blackguard Telford, who 
had run off with two men’s wives in his time, and was 
now living with a Frenchwoman, they said. What on 
earth was Āe doing in church? And that ostracised 
couple, the Gaddenhams, who had the villa near Roque- 
brune? She used his name, but they had never been 
married, for Gaddenham’s wife was still alive. And, 
more seriously, had he observed Mrs. Rolfe, who before 
the war used to come with her husband—now in India 
—to The Cedars to shoot the coverts in November. 
Young Lord Chesherford was hanging about her, they 
said. That would end in scandal to a certainty. Never 
without uneasiness did he see that woman, with whom 
his daughter was on terms of some intimacy, Grass 
widows were dangerous, especially in a place like this. 
He must give Agatha a hint. Such doubtful people, he 
felt, had no business to attend Divine service; yet it 
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was difficult to disapprove of people coming to church, 
and, after all, most of them did not! A man of the 
world, however strong a churchman, could, of course, 
rub shoulders with anyone, but it was different when 
they came near one’s womenfolk or into the halls of 
one’s formal beliefs. To encroach like that showed no 
sense of the fitness of things. He must certainly speak 
to Agatha. 

The road had lain uphill, and he took breaths of 
the mimosa-scented air, carefully regulating them so as 
not to provoke his cough. He was about to proceed on 
his way when a piano-organ across the road burst into 
tune. The man who turned the handle was the usual 
moustachioed Italian with restive eyes and a game leg; 
the animal who drew it the customary little grey don- 
key; the singer the proverbial dark girl with an 
orange head-kerchief; the song she sang the immemorial 
“Santa Lucia.” Her \brassy voice blared out the full 
metallic “a’s,” which seemed to hit the air as hammers 
hit the wires of a czymbal. Trevillian had some music 
in his soul; he often started out for the Casino concert, 
though he generally arrived in the playing-rooms, not, 
indeed, to adventure more than a five-franc piece or two, 
for he disapproved of gambling, but because their motley 
irregularity titillated his formalism, made him feel like 
a boy a little out of school. He could distinguish, however, 
between several tunes, and knew this to be neither 
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“God Save the King,” “Rule Britannia,” “Tipperary,” 
nor “Funiculi-Funicula.” Indeed, it had to him a kind 
of separate ring, a resonance oddly intimate, as if in 
some other life it had been the beating, the hammering 
rhythm of his heart. Queer sensation—quite a queer 
sensation! And he stood, blinking. Of course, he knew 
that tune now that he heard the words—Santa Lucia; 
but in what previous existence had its miauling awakened 
something deep, hot, almost savage within him, sweet 
and luring like a strange fruit or the scent of a tropical 
flower? “San-ta Luci-i-a! San-ta Luci-i-a!” Lost! And 
yet so close to the fingers of his recollection that they 
itched! The girl stopped singing and came across to 
him—a gaudy baggage, with her orange scarf, her beads, 
the whites of her eyes, and all those teeth! These 
Latins, emotional, vibrant, light-hearted and probably 
light-fingered—an inferior race! He felt in his pocket, 
produced a franc, and moved on slowly. 

But at the next bend in the road he halted again. 
The girl had recommenced, in gratitude for his franc— 
“Santa Luci-ia!” What was it buried in him under the 
fallen leaves of years and years? 

The pink clusters of a pepper-tree dropped from 
behind a low garden wall right over him while he stood 
there. The air tingled with its faint savourous perfume, 
true essence of the South. And again that conviction 
of a previous existence, of something sweet, burning, 
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poignant, caught him in the Adam’s apple veiled by his 
beard. Was it something he had dreamed? Was that 
the matter with him now—while the organ wailed, the 
girl’s song vibrated? Trevillian’s stare lighted on the 
prickly pears and aloes above the low, pink wall. The 
savagery of those plants jerked his mind forward almost 
to the pitch of—what? A youth passed, smoking a 
maize-coloured cigarette, leaving a perfume of Latakia, 
that tobacco of his own youth when he, too, smoked 
cigarettes made of its black, strong, fragrant threads. 
He gazed blankly at the half-obliterated name on the 
dilapidated garden gate, and spelled it aloud: “YV lla 
Be u S te. Villa Beau Site! Beau—-—! By God! 
I’ve got it!” 

At the unbecoming vigour of his ejaculation a smile 
of release, wrinkling round his eyes, furrowed his thin 
brown cheeks. He went up to the gate. What a coin- 
cidence! The very——! He stood staring into a tangled 
garden through the fog of forty-five years, resting his 
large prayer-book with its big print on the top rail of 
the old green gate; then, looking up and down the road 
like a boy about to steal cherries, he lifted the latch 
and passed in. 

Nobody lived here now, he should say. The old 
pink villa, glimpsed some sixty yards away at the end 
of that little wilderness, was shuttered, and its paint 
seemed peeling off. Beau Site! That was the name! 
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And this the gate he had been wont to use into this 
lower garden, invisible from the house. And—yes— 
here was the little fountain, broken and discoloured now, 
with the same gargoyle face, and water still dripping 
from its mouth. And here—the old stone seat his cloak 
had so often covered. Grown over now, all of it; un- 
pruned the lilacs, mimosas, palms, making that dry 
rustling when the breeze crept into them. He opened 
his prayer-book, laid it on the seat, and carefully sat 
down—he never sat on unprotected stone. He had 
passed into another world, screened from any eye by 
the overgrown shrubs and tangled foliage. And, slowly, 
while he sat there the frost of nearly half a century 
thawed, 

Yes! Little by little, avidly, yet as it were un- 
willingly, he remembered—sitting on his prayer-book, 
out of the sun, under the flowering tangled trees. 

He had been twenty-six, just after he went into the 
family bank—he recollected—such a very sucking 
partner. A neglected cold had given him the first of 
those bronchial attacks of which he was now reaping 
the aftermath. Those were the days when, in the chill 
of a London winter, he would, dandy-like, wear thin 
underclothes and no overcoat. Still coughing at Easter, 
he had taken three weeks off and a ticket to Mentone. 
A cousin of his was engaged to a Russian girl whose 
family had a villa there, and he had pitched his tent in 
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a little hotel almost next door. The Russians of shat 
day were the Russians of the Turgenev novels, which 
Agatha had made him read. A simple, trilingual family 
of gentlefolk, the Rostakovs—father, mother, and two 
daughters. What was it they had called Aiém—Philip 
Philipovitch? Monsieur Rostakov with his beard, his 
witty French stories, imperfectly understood by young 
Trevillian, his zest for food and drink, his thick lips, 
and, as they said, his easy morals—quite a dog in his 
way! And Madame, zee Princesse Nogarin (a Tartar 
strain in her, his cousin said), “spirituelle,” somewhat 
worn out by Monsieur Rostakov and her belief in the 
transmigration of souls. And Varvara, the eldest daughter, 
the one engaged; only seventeen, with deep-grey, truth- 
ful eyes, a broad, grave face, dark hair, and a candour, 
by George! which had almost frightened him. And the 
little one, Katrina, blue-eyed, snub-nosed, fair-haired, 
with laughing lips, yet very serious too; charming little 
creature, whose death from typhoid three years later had 
given him quite a shock. Delightful family, seen through 
the mists of time. And now in all the world you couldn’t 
find a Russian family like that. Gone! Vanished from 
the face of the earth! Their estates had been—ah!— 
somewhere in South Russia, and a house near Yalta. 
Cosmopolitan, yet very Russian, with their samovar and 
their zakouskas—a word he had never learned to spell 
—and Rostakov’s little glasses of white vodka, and 
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those caviare sandwiches that the girls and he used to 
take on their picnics to Gorbio and Castellar and Belle 
Enda, riding donkeys, and chaperoned by that amiable 
young German lady, their governess.... Germans in 
those days—how different they were! How different the 
whole of life! The girls riding in their wide skirts, 
under parasols, the air unspoiled by the fumes of petrol, 
the carriages with their jangling-belled little horses and 
bright harness; priests in black; soldiers in bright trousers 
and yellow shakoes; and beggars—plenty. The girls 
would gather wild flowers and press them afterwards; 
and in the evening Varvara would look at him with her 
grave eyes and ask him whether he believed in a future 
life. He had no beliefs to speak of then, if he remem- 
bered rightly; they had come with increasing income, 
family, and business responsibilities. It had always 
seemed to hurt her that he thought of sport and dress, 
and not of his soul. The Russians in those days seemed 
so tremendously concerned about the soul—an excellent 
thing, of course, but not what one talked of. Still, that 
first fortnight had been quite idyllic. He remembered 
one Sunday afternoon—queer how such a little thing 
could stay in the mind!—on the beach near Cap Martin 
flicking sand off his boots with his handkerchief and 
Varvara saying: “And then to your face again, Philip 
Philipovitch?” She was always saying things which 
made him feel uncomfortable. And in the little letter 
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which Katrina wrote him a year later, with blue forget- 
me-nots all about the paper, she had reminded him of 
how he had blushed. Charming young girls—simple— 
no such nowadays! The dew was off. They had thought 
Monte Carlo a vulgar place. What would they think of 
it now, by Jove! Even Rostakov only went there on the 
quiet—a viveur that fellow, who would always be living 
a double life. Trevillian recollected how, under the spell 
of that idyllic atmosphere, and afraid of Varvara’s eyes, 
he himself had put off from day to day his visit to the 
celebrated haunt, until one evening when Madame 
Rostakov had migraine and the girls were at a party 
he had sauntered to the station and embarked on a 
Monte Carlo train. How clearly it came back to him 
—the winding path up through the Gardens, a beauti- 
ful still evening, scented and warm, the Casino orchestra 
playing the Love music from “Faust,” the one opera 
that he knew well. The darkness, strange with exotic 
foliage, glimmering with golden lamps—none of this 
glaring white eléctric light—had deeply impressed him, 
who, for all his youthful dandyism, had Puritanism in 
his blood and training. It was like going up to—well, 
not precisely heaven. And in his white beard old Tre- 
villian uttered a slight cackle. Anyway, he had entered 
“the rooms” with a beating heart. He had no money 
to throw away in those days; by Jove, no! His father 
had kept him strictly to an allowance of four hundred 
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a year, and his partnership was still in the apprentice 
stage. He had only some ten or twenty pounds to spare. 
But to go back to England and have his fellows say, 
“What? Monte Carlo, and never played?” was not to 
be thought of. 

His first sensation in “the rooms” was disappoint- 
ing. The decorations were florid, the people foreign, 
queer, ugly! For some time he stood still listening to 
the chink of rake against coin, and the nasal twang of 
the croupiers’ voices. Then he had gone up to a table 
to watch the game, which he had never played. That, 
at all events, was the same as now; that and the ex- 
pression on the gamblers’ faces—the sharp, blind, crab- 
like absorption like no other human expression. And 
what a lot of old women! A nervous excitement had 
crept into his brain while he stood there, an itch into 
his fingers. But he was shy. All these people played 
with such deadly calm, seemed so utterly familiar with 
it all. At last he had reached over the shoulder of a 
dark-haired woman sitting in front of him, put down a 
five-franc piece, and called out the word “ Vingt.” A 
rake shovelled it forward on to the number with an 
indifferent click. The ball rolled. ‘ Quatorze, rouge 
pair et mangue.” His five-franc piece was raked away. 
But he, Philip Trevillian, had gambled at Monte Carlo, 
and at once he had seemed to see Varvara’s eyes with 
something of amusement in their candour, and to hear 
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her voice: “But to gamble! How silly, Philip Philipo- 
vitch!” Then the man sitting to his left got up, and 
he had slipped down into the empty chair. Once 
seated, he knew that he must play. So he pushed 
another five-franc piece on to black and received its 
counterpart. Now he was quits; and, continuing that 
simple stake with varying success, he began taking in 
the faces of his neighbours. On his left he had an old 
Englishman in evening dress, ruddy, with chubby lips, 
who played in gold pieces and seemed winning rather 
heavily. Opposite, in a fabulous shawl, a bird-like old 
woman, with a hook nose, and a man who looked like 
a Greek bandit in a frock-coat. To his right was the 
dark-haired woman over whose shoulder he had leaned. 
An agreeable perfume, as of jasmine blossoms, floated 
from her. She had some tablets and six or seven gold 
pieces before her, but seemed to have stopped playing. 
Out of the tail of his eye Trevillian scrutinised her 
profile. She was by far the most attractive woman he 
had seen in here. And he felt suddenly uninterested in 
the fate of his five-franc pieces. Under the thin, dark 
brows, a little drawn down, he could see that her eyes 
were dark and velvety. Her face was rather pointed, 
delicate, faintly powdered in the foreign fashion. She 
wore a low dress, but with a black lace scarf thrown 
over her gleaming shoulders, and something that glim- 
mered in her dark hair. She was not English, but 
g* 
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what he could not tell. He won twice running on black, 
left his stake untouched, and was conscious that she 
pushed one of her own gold pieces on to black. Again 
black won. Again he left his stake, and she hers. To 
be linked with her by that following of his luck was 
agreeable to young Trevillian. The devil might care— 
he would leave his winnings down. Again and again, 
till he had won eight times on black, he left his stake, 
and his neighbour followed suit. A pile of gold was 
mounting in front of each of them. The eyes of the 
hawk-like old woman opposite, like those of a crustacean 
in some book of natural history, seemed pushed out 
from her face; a little hard smile on her thin lips seemed 
saying, “Wait; it will all go back!” The jasmine per- 
fume from his neighbour grew stronger, as though 
disengaged by increasing emotion; he could see her 
white neck heave under its black lace. She reached 
her hand out as though to gather in her winnings. In 
bravado Trevillian sat unmoving. Her eyes slid round 
to his; she withdrew her hand. The little ball rolled. 
Black! He heard her sigh of relief. She touched his 
arm. ‘‘Retirez /’’ she whispered, “‘ Retires, monsieur!” 
and, sweeping in her winnings, she got up. Trevillian 
hesitated just a moment, then with the thought, “If 
I stay I lose sight of her,” he, too, reached out, and, 
gathering in his pile, left the table. Starting with a 
five-franc piece, in nine successful coups he had won just 
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over a hundred pounds. His neighbour, who had started 
with a louis, in seven coups—he calculated rapidly— 
must have won the same. ‘‘ Seize, rouge pair et manque!” 
Just in time! Elated, Trevillian turned away. There 
was the graceful figure of his dark neighbour threading 
the throng, and without deliberate intention, yet longing 
not to lose sight of her, he followed. A check in her 
progress brought him so close, however, that he was at 
infinite pains to seem unconscious. She turned and saw 
him. “Ah! Merci, monsieur! I tank you moch.” “It’s 
for me to thank you!” he stammered. The dark lady 
smiled. “I have the instinct,” she said in her broken 
English, “for others, not for myself. I am unlucky. It 
is the first time you play, sare? I tought so. Do not 
play again, Give me that promise; it will make me 
’appy.” 

Her eyes were looking into his. Never in his life 
had he seen anything so fascinating as her face with its 
slightly teasing smile, her figure in the lacy black dress 
swinging out Spanish fashion from the hips, and the 
scarf flung about her shoulders. He had made the 
speech then which afterwards seemed to him so foreign. 

“Charmed to promise anything that will make you 
happy, madame.” 

She clasped her hands like a pleased child. 

“That is a bargain; now I have repaid you.” 

“May I find your carriage?” 
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“T am walkin’, monsieur.” 

With desperate courage he had murmured: 

“Then may I escort you?” 

“But certainly.” 

Sitting on his prayer-book, Trevillian burrowed into 
the past. What had he felt, thought, fancied, in those 
moments while she had gone to get her cloak? Who 
and what was she? Into what whirlpool drawing him? 
How nearly he had bolted—back to the idyllic, to 
Varvara’s searching candour and Katrina’s laughing 
innocence, before she was there beside him, lace veiling 
her hair, face, eyes, like an Eastern woman, and her 
fingers had slipped under his sleeve. . . . What a walk! 
What sense of stepping into the unknown; strange 
intimacy and perfect ignorance! Perhaps every man 
had some such moment in his life—of pure romance, 
of adventuring at all and any cost. He had restrained 
the impulse to press that slender hand closely to his 
side, had struggled to preserve the perfect delicacy 
worthy of the touching confidence of so beautiful a lady. 
Italian, Spanish, Polish, Bohemian? Married, widowed? 
She told him nothing; he asked no questions. Instinct 
or shyness kept him dumb, but with a whirling brain. 
And the night above them had seemed the starriest 
ever seen, the sweetest scented, the most abandoned by 
all except himself and her. They had come to the gate 
of this very garden, and, opening it, she had said: 
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“Here is my home. You have been perfect for me, 
monsieur.” 

Her lightly resting fingers were withdrawn. Trevillian 
remembered, with a sort of wonder, how he had kissed 
those fingers. 

“T am always at your service, madame.” 

Her lips had parted; her eyes had an arch sweet- 
ness he had never seen before or since in woman. 

“Every night I play. Au revoir!” 

He had listened to her footsteps on the path, watched 
lights go up in the house which looked so empty now 
behind him, watched them put out again, and, retracing 
his steps, had learned by heart their walk from the 
Casino, till he was sure he could not miss his way to 
that garden gate by day or night.... A fluster of breeze 
came into the jungle where he sat, and released the dry 
rustle of the palm-tree leaves. “On fait des folies!” 
as the French put it. Loose lot, the French! Queer 
what young men would go through when they were 
“making madnesses.” And, plucking a bit of lilac, old 
Trevillian put it to his nose, as though seeking explana- 
tion for the madnesses of youth. What had he been 
like then? Thin as a lath, sunburnt—he used to pride 
himself on being Sunburnt—a little black moustache, a 
dandy about clothes. The memory of his youthful looks 
warmed him, sitting there, chilly from old age. ... 

“On fait des folies!” All next day he had been 
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restless, uneasy, at the Villa Rosakov under the ques- 
tion in Varvara’s eyes, and Lord knew what excuse he 
had made for not going there that evening! Ah! And 
what of his solemn resolutions to find out all about his 
dark lady, not to run his head into some foreign noose, 
not to compromise her or himself? They had all gone 
out of his head the moment he set eyes on her again, 
and he had never learned anything but her name— 
Iñňez—in all those three weeks, nor told anything of 
himself, as if both had felt that knowledge must destroy 
romance. When had he known himself of interest to 
her—the second night, the third? The look in her 
eyes! The pressure of her arm against his own! On 
this very seat, with his cloak spread to guard her from 
the chill, he had whispered his turbulent avowals. Not 
free! No such woman could be free. What did it 
matter? Disinheritance—ostracism—exile! All such 
considerations had burned like straws in the fire he 
had felt, sitting by her in the darkness, his arm about 
her, her shoulder pressed to his. With mournful 
mockery she had gazed at him, kissed his forehead, 
slipped away up the dark garden. God, what a night 
after that! Wandering up and down along by the sea 
—devoured. Funny to look back on—deuced funny! 
A woman’s face to have such power. And with a little 
shock he remembered that never in all the few weeks 
of that mad business had he seen her face by daylight! 
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Of course, he had left Mentone at once—no offering 
his madness up to the candid eyes of those two girls, to 
the cynical stare of that old wveur Rostakov. But no 
going home, though his leave was up; he was his own 
master yet awhile, thanks to his winnings. And then— 
the deluge. Literally—a night when the rain came 
down in torrents, drenching him through cape and 
clothes while he stood waiting for her. It was after 
that drenching night which had kept them apart that 
she had returned his passion... . A wild young devil! 
The madness of those nights beneath these trees by the 
old fountain! How he used to sit waiting on this bench 
in the darkness with heart fluttering, trembling, aching 
with expectancy!... Gad, how he had ached and 
fluttered on that seat! What fools young men could be! 
And yet in all his life had there been weeks so wildly 
sweet as those? Weeks the madness of which could 
stir in him still this strange youthful warmth. Rubbing 
his veined, thin hands together, he held them out into 
a streak of sunlight and closed his eyes.... There, 
coming through the gate into the deeper shadow, dark 
in her black dress—always black—the gleam of her 
neck when she bent and pressed his head to it! Through 
the rustling palm-leaves the extinct murmuring of their 
two voices, the beating of their two hearts. ... Madness 
indeed! His back gave a little crick. He had been 
very free from lumbago lately. Confound it—a pre- _ 
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monitory twinge! Close to his feet a lizard rustled out 
into the patch of sunlight, motionless but for tongue 
and eyes, looked at him with head to one side—queer, 
quick, dried-looking little object!... And then—the 
end! What a Jezebel of cruelty he had thought her! 
Now he could see its wisdom and its mercy. By 
George! She had blown their wild weeks out like a 
candle-flame! Vanished! Vanished into the unknown 
as she had come from the unknown; left him to go, 
haggard and burnt-up, back to England and bank 
routine, to the social and moral solidity of a pillar of 
society. ... 

Like that lizard whisking its tail and vanishing 
beneath the dead dry leaves, so she had vanished—as 
if into the earth. Could she ever have felt for him as 
he for her? Did women ever know such consuming 
fires? Trevillian shrugged his thin shoulders. She had 
seemed to; but—how tell? Queer cattle—women! 

Two nights he had sat here, waiting, sick with 
anxiety and longing. A third day he had watched out- 
side the villa, closed, shuttered, abandoned; not a 
sound from it, not a living thing, but one white-and- 
yellow cat. He pitied himself even now, thinking of that 
last vigil. For three days more he had hung around, 
haunting Casino, garden, villa. No sign! No sign! .. 

Trevillian rose; his back had given him another 

twinge. He examined the seat and his open prayer- 
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book. Had he overlapped it, on to damp stone? He 
frowned, smoothing superstitiously the pages a little 
creased and over-flattened by his weight. Closing the 
book, he went towards the gate. Had those passionate 
hours been the best or the worst of his life? He did 
not know. 

He moved out into the hot sunshine and up the 
road, Round the corner he came suddenly abreast of 
the old villa. “It was here I stood,” he thought; “just 
here!” What was that caterwauling? Ah! The girl 
and the organ—there they were again! What! Why, 
of course! That long-ago morning a barrel organ had 
come while he stood there in despair. He could see it 
still, grinding away, with a monkey on it, and a woman 
singing that same silly tune. With a dry, dusty feeling 
he turned and walked on. What had he been thinking 
of before? Oh, ah! The Rolfe woman and that young 
fool Chesherford. Yes, he would certainly warn Agatha, 
certainly warn her. They were a loose lot out here! 
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I 

Tue affectionate if rather mocking friend who had 
said of Charles Granter, “He isn’t a man, he’s an edi- 
fice,” seemed justified to the thin dark man following 
him down Oakley Street, Chelsea, that early October 
afternoon. From the square foundations of his feet to 
his square fair beard and the top of his head under a 
square black bowler, he looked solid as granite, inde- 
structible—too big to be taken by the board—only fit 
to be submarined. And the man dodging in his wake 
right down to the Embankment ran up once or twice 
under his counter and fell behind again as if appalled 
by the vessel’s size and unconsciousness, Considering 
the heat of the past summer the plane-trees were still 
very green, and few of their twittering leaves had dropped 
or turned yellow—just enough to confirm the glamorous 
melancholy of early fall. Granter, though he lived with 
his wife in some mansions close by, went out of his 
way to pass under those trees and look at the river. 
This seeming sign of weakness, perhaps, determined the 
shadowy man to dodge up again and become stationary 
close behind. Ravaged and streaked, as if he had 
lived submerged, he stood carefully noting with his 
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darting dark eyes that they were quite alone; then, 
swallowing violently so that the strings of his lean neck 
writhed, he moved stealthily up beside Granter, and 
said in a hurried, hoarse voice: “Beg pardon, mister— 
ten pound, and Pll say nothin’.” 

The face which Granter turned toward that surpris- 
ing utterance was a good illustration of the saying 
“things are not what they seem.” Above that big 
building of a body it quivered, ridiculously alive and 
complex, as of a man full of nerves, humours, sarcasms; 
and a deep continuous chinking sound arose—of Charles 
Granter jingling coins in his trousers’ pocket. The 
quiver settled into raised eyebrows, into crow’s-feet 
running out on to the broad cheekbones, into a sarcastic 
smile drooping the corners of the lips between moustache 
and beard. He said in his rather high voice: 

“What’s the matter with you, my friend?” 

“There’s a lot the matter with me, mister. Down 
and out I am. I know where you live, I know your 
lady; but—ten pound and I'll say nothin’.” 

“About what?” 

“About your visiting that gell, where you’ve just come 
from. Ten pound. It’s cheap—I’m a man of me word.” 

With lips still sarcastically drooped, Granter made 
a little derisive sound. “Blackmail, by George!” 

“Guv’nor—I’m desperate, I mean to have that ten 
pound. You give it me here at six o’clock this evenin’, 
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if you ’aven’t got it on you.” His eyes flared suddenly 
in his hungry face. “But no tricks! I ain’t killed Germans 
for nothin’.” 

Granter surveyed him for a moment, then turned 
his back and looked at the water. 

“Well, you’ve got two hours to get it in—six o’clock, 
mister, just here; and no tricks—I warn you.” 

The hoarse voice ceased, the sound of footsteps 
died away; Granter was alone. The smile still clung 
to his lips, but he was not amused; he was annoyed 
with the measured indignation of a big man highly 
civilised and innocent. Where had this ruffian sprung 
from? To be spied on, without knowing it, like this! 
His ears grew red. The damned scoundrel! 

The thing was too absurd to pay attention to. But, 
instantly, his highly-sophisticated consciousness began 
to pay it attention. How many visits had he made to 
this distressed flower-girl? Three? And all because he 
didn’t like handing over the case to that society which 
always found out the worst. They said private charity 
was dangerous. Apparently it was! Blackmail! A con- 
sideration came, perching like a crow on the branches 
of his mind: Why hadn’t he mentioned the flower-girl 
to his wife and made fer do the visiting? Why! Be- 
cause Olga would have said the girl was a fraud. And 
perhaps she was! A put-up job! Would the scoundrel 
have ventured on this threat at all if the girl were not 
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behind him? She might support him with lies! His 
wife might believe them—she—she had such a vein of 
cynicism! How sordid, how domestically unpleasant! 

Granter felt quite sick. Every decent human value 
seemed suddenly in question. And a second crow came 
croaking: Could one leave a scoundrel like this to play 
his tricks with impunity? Oughtn’t one to go to the 
police? He stood extraordinarily still—a dappled leaf 
dropped from a plane-tree and lodged on his bowler 
hat; at the other end of him a little dog mistook him 
for a lamp-post. This was no joke! For a man with a 
reputation for humanity, integrity and common sense— 
no joke at all! A police court meant the prosecution of a 
fellow-creature; getting him perhaps a year’s imprison- 
ment, when one had always felt that punishment prac- 
tically never fitted crime! Staring at the river he seemed 
to see cruelty hovering over himself, his wife, society, 
the flower-girl, even over that scoundrel—naked cruelty, 
waiting to pounce on one or all. Which ever way one 
turned the thing was dirty, cruel. No wonder blackmail 
was accounted such a heinous crime. No other human 
act was so cold-blooded, spider-like, and slimy; none 
plunged so deadly a dagger into the bowels of com- 
passion, so eviscerated humanity, so murdered faith! 
And it would have been even worse, if his conscience 
had not been clear. But was it so extremely clear? 
Would he have taken the trouble to go to that flower- 
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girl’s dwelling, not once but three times, unless she had 
been attractive, unless her dark-brown ‘eyes had been 
pretty, and her common voice so soft? Would he have 
visited the blowsy old flower-woman at that other corner, 
in circumstances, no doubt, just as strenuous? Honestly: 
No. Still, if he did like a pretty face he was not 
vicious—he was fastidious and detested subterfuge. But 
then Olga was so cynical, she would certainly ask him 
why he hadn’t visited the old flower-woman as well, 
and the lame man who sold matches, and all the other 
stray unfortunates of the neighbourhood. Well, there 
it was; and a bold course always the best! The bold 
course—which was it? To go to the police? To his 
wife? To that girl, and find out if she were in this 
ramp? To wait till six o’clock, meet the ruffian and 
shake the teeth out of him? Granter could not decide, 
All seemed equally bold—would do equally well. And 
a fifth course presented itself which seemed even bolder: 
Ignore the thing! 

The tide had just turned, and the full waters below 
him were very still, of a sunlit soft grey colour. This 
stillness of the river restored to Charles Granter 
something of the impersonal mood in which he had 
crossed the Embankment to look at it. Here, by the 
mother stream of this great town, was he, tall, strong, 
well-fed, and, if not rich, quite comfortable; and here, 
too, were hundreds of thousands like that needy flower- 
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girl and this shadowy scoundrel skating on the edge of 
destitution. And here was this water—to him a source 
of æsthetic enjoyment; to them—a possible last refuge. 
The girl had talked of it—beggars patter, perhaps, 
like the blackmailer’s words: “I’m desperate—I’m down 
and out.” 

One wanted to be just! If he had known all about 
them—but he knew nothing! 

“Can’t believe she’s such an ungrateful little wretch!” 
he thought; “Pll go back and see her.” 

He retraced his way up Oakley Street to the mews 
which she inhabited, and ascended a stairway scented 
with petrol. Through the open doorway he could see 
her baby, of doubtful authorship, seated in an empty 
flower-basket—a yellow baby, who stared up at him 
with the placidity of one recently fed. That stare seemed 
to Granter to be saying: “You look out that you’re not 
taken for my author. Have you got an alibi, old man?” 
And almost unconsciously he began to calculate where 
he had been about fourteen or fifteen months ago. Not 
in London—thank goodness! In Brittany with his wife 
—all that July, August, and September. Jingling his 
money, he contemplated the baby. It seemed more, 
but it mzght be only four months old! The baby opened 
a toothless mouth, “Ga” it said, and stretched out a 


tiny hand, Granter ceased to jingle the coins and gazed “ 


round the room. The first time he came, a month ago, 
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to test her street-corner story, its condition had been 
deplorable. His theory that people were never better 
than their environments had prompted the second visit, 
and that of this afternoon. He had wanted to know 
that he was not throwing away his money. And there 
certainly was some appearance of comfort now in a room 
so small that he and the baby and a bed almost filled 
it. But he felt a fool for ever having come there even 
with those best intentions which were the devil. And, 
turning to go, he saw the girl herself ascending the stairs, 
a paper bag in her hand, an evident bull’s-eye in her 
mouth, for a scent of peppermint preceded her. Surely 
her cheekbones were higher than he had thought, her 
eyebrows more oblique—a gipsy look! Her eyes, dark 
and lustrous as a hound puppy’s, smiled at him, and he 
said in his rather high voice: 

“I came back to ask you something.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know a dark man with a thin face and a 
slight squint, who’s been in the Army?” 

“What’s his name, sir?” 

«I don’t know; but he followed me from here, and 
tried to blackmail me on the Embankment. You know 
what blackmail is?” 

“No, sir.” 

Feline, swift, furtive, she had passed him and taken 
up her baby, slanting her dark glance at him from be- 
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hind it. Granter experienced a very queer sensation. 
Really it was as if—though he disliked poetic emphasis 
—as if he had suddenly seen something pre-civilised, 
pre-human, snake-like, cat-like, monkey-like too, in those 
dark sliding eyes and that yellow baby. She was in it; 
or, if not in it, she knew of it! 

“A dangerous game, that,” he said. “Tell him—for 
his own good—he had better drop it.” 

And, while he went, very square, downstairs, he 
thought: “This is one of the finest opportunities you ever 
had for getting to the bottom of human nature, and you’re 
running away from it.” So strongly did this thought 
obsess him that he halted, in two minds, outside. A 
chauffeur, who was cleaning his car, looked at him 
curiously, Charles Granter moved away. 


II 

When he reached the little drawing-room of their 
flat his wife was making tea. She was rather short, with 
a good figure, and brown eyes in a flattish face, pow- 
dered and by no means unattractive. She had Slav 
blood in her—Polish; and Granter never now confided 
to her the finer shades of his thoughts and conduct be- 
cause she had long made him feel himself her superior 
in moral sensibility. He had no wish to feel superior— 
it was often very awkward; but he could not help it. In 
view of this attempt at blackmail, more than awkward, 
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It was extraordinarily unpleasant to fall from a pedestal 
on which he did not wish to be. 

He sat down, very large, in a lacquered chair with 
black cushions, -spoke of the leaves turning, saw her 
look at him and smile, and felt that she knew he was 
disturbed. 

“Do you ever wonder,” he said, tinkling his teaspoon, 
“about the lives that other people live?” 

“What sort of people, Charles?” 

“OQh—not our sort; match-sellers, don’t you know, 
flower-sellers, people down and out?” 

“No, I don’t think I do.” 

If only he could tell her of this monstrous incident 
without slipping from his pedestal! 

“Tt interests me enormously; there are such queer 
depths to reach, don’t you know.” 

Her smile seemed to answer: “You don’t reach the 
depths in me.” And it was true. She was very Slav, 
with the warm gleam in her eyes and the opaque pow- 
dered skin of her comely face. An enigma—flatly an 
enigma! There were deep waters below the pedestal, 
like—like Philze, with columns still standing in the middle 
of the Nile Dam. Absurd thought! 

“Pye often wondered,” he said, “how I should feel 
if I were down and out.” 

“You're too large, Charles, and too dignified, my dear; 
you’d be on the Civil List before you could turn round.” 
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Granter rose from the lacquered chair, jingling his 
coins. The most vivid pictures at that moment were, 
like a film, unrolled before his mind—of the grey sunlit 
river and that accosting blackguard with his twisted 
murky face and lips uttering hoarse sounds; of the 
yellow baby, and the girl’s gipsy-dark glance from be- 
hind it; of a police court, and himself standing there 
and letting the whole cart-load of the law fall on them. 
He said suddenly: 

“I was blackmailed this afternoon on the Embank- 
ment.” 


She did not answer; and, turning with irritation, he 
saw that her fingers were in her ears. 
“I do wish you wouldn’t jingle your money so!” 


she said. 

Confound it! She had not heard him. 

“I’ve had an adventure,” he began again. “You 
know the flower-girl who stands at that corner in Tite 
Street?” 

“Yes; a gipsy baggage.” 

“H’m! Well, I bought a flower from her one day, 
and she told me such a pathetic story that I went to 
her den to see if it was true. It seemed to be, so I 
gave her some money, don’t you know. Then I thought 
Pd better see how she was spending it, so I went to see 
her again, don’t you know.” 

A faint “Oh! Charles!” caused him to hurry on. 
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| “And—what do you think—a blackguard followed 
i me to-day and tried to blackmail me for ten pounds on 
| the Embankment.” 


A sound brought his face round to attention. His 
| wife was lying back on the cushions of her chair in 
| paroxysms of soft laughter. 
i It was clear to Granter, then, that what he had really 
i been afraid of was just this. His wife would laugh at 
| him—laugh at him slipping from the pedestal! Yes! It 
j was that he had dreaded—not any disbelief in his 
i fidelity. Somehow he felt too large to be laughed at. 
| He was too large! Nature had set a size beyond which 
i husbands——! 
ii “I don’t see what there is to laugh at,” he said fri- 
| gidly. “There’s no more odious crime than blackmail.” 
| His wife was silent; tears were trickling down her 
i} 
| 
| 


i cheeks. 
i “Did you give it him?” she said in a strangled voice. 
i “Of course not.” 


“What was he threatening?” 
“To tell you.” 


| “But what?” 
l “His beastly interpretation of my harmless visits.” 
it The tears had made runlets in her powder, and he 
| added viciously; “He doesn’t know you, of course.” 
| His wife dabbed her eyes, and a scent of geranium 


arose. 
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“Tt seems to me,” said Granter, “that you’d be 
even more amused if there were something in it!” 

“Oh, no, Charles, but—perhaps there is.” 

Granter looked at her fixedly. 

“Pm sorry to disappoint you, there is not.” 

He saw her cover her lips with that rag of hand- 
kerchief, and abruptly left the room. 

He went into his study and sat down before the 
fire. So it was funny to be a faithful husband? And 
suddenly he thought: “If my wife can treat this as a 
joke, what—what about herself?” A nasty thought! An 
unconscionable thought! Really, it was as though that 
blackmailing scoundrel had dirtied human nature till it 
seemed to function only from low motives. A church 
clock chimed. Six already! The ruffian would be back 
there on the Embankment waiting for his ten pounds. 
Granter rose. His duty was to go out and hand him 
over to the police. 

“No!” he thought viciously, “let him come here! 
Pd very much like him to come here. Id teach him!” 

But a sort of shame beset him. Like most very 
big men, he was quite unaccustomed to violence—had 
never struck a violent blow in his life, not even in his 
school-days—had never had occasion to. He went 
across to the window. From there he could just see 
the Embankment parapet through the trees in the failing 
light, and presently—sure enough—he made out the 
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fellow’s figure slinking up and down like a hungry dog. 
He stood watching, jingling his money—nervous, sar- 
castic, angry, very interested. What would the rascal 
do now? Would he beard this great block of flats? 
And was the girl down there too—the girl, with her 
yellow baby? He saw the slinking figure cross from the 
far side and vanish under the loom of the mansions. 
In that interesting moment Granter burst through the 
bottom of one of his trousers’ pockets; several coins 
jingled on to the floor and rolled away. He was still 
looking for the last when he heard the door-bell ring 
—he had never really believed the ruffian would come 
up! Straightening himself abruptly, he went out into 
the hall. Service was performed by the mansions staff, 
so there was no one in the flat but himself and his 
wife. The bell rang again; and she, too, appeared. 

“This is my Embankment friend, no doubt, who 
amuses you so much. I should like you to see him,” 
he said grimly. He noted a quizzical apology on her 
face and opened the hall door. 

Yes! there stood the man! By electric light, in up- 
holstered surroundings, more “down and out” than ever. 
A bad lot, but a miserable poor wretch, with his broken 
boots, his thin, twisted, twitching face, his pinched shabby 
figure—only his hungry eyes looked dangerous. 

“Come in,” said Granter. “You want to see my 
wife, I think.” 
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The man recoiled. 

“I don’t want to see ’er,” he muttered, “unless you 
force me to. Give us five pound, guv’nor, and I won’t 
worry you again. I don’t want to cause trouble be- 
tween man and wife.” 

“Come in,” repeated Granter; “she’s expecting you.” 

The man stood, silently passing a pale tongue over 
a pale upper lip, as though conjuring some new resolu- 
tion from his embarrassment. 

“Now, see ’ere, mister,” he said suddenly, “you’ll 
regret it if I come in—you will, straight.” 

“T shall regret it if you don’t. You’re a very in- 
teresting fellow, and an awful scoundrel.” 

“Well, who made me one?” the man burst out; 
“you answer me that.” 

“Are you coming in?” 

Ves, Joani” 

He came, and Granter shut the door behind him. 
It was like inviting a snake or a mad dog into one’s 
parlour; but the memory of having been laughed at 
was so fresh within him that he rather welcomed the 
sensation. 

“Now,” he said, “have the kindness!” and opened 
the drawing-room door. 

The man slunk in, blinking in the stronger light. 


Granter went towards his wife, who was standing - 


before the fire. 
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“This gentleman has an important communication 
to make to you, it seems.” 

The expression of her face struck him as peculiar 
—surely she was not frightened! And he experienced 
a kind of pleasure in seeing them both look so ex- 
quisitely uncomfortable. 

“Well,” he said ironically, “perhaps you’d like me 
not to listen.” And, going back to the door, he stood 
leaning against it with his hands up to his ears. He 
saw the fellow give him a furtive look and go nearer 
to her; his lips moved rapidly, hers answered, and he 
thought: “What on earth am I covering my ears for?” 
He took his hands away, and the man turned round. 

“Pm goin’ now, mister; a little mistake—sorry to 
’ave troubled you.” 

His wife had turned to the fire again; and with a 
puzzled feeling Granter opened the door. As the 
fellow passed he took him by the arm, twisted him 
round into the study, and, locking the door, put the 
key into his pocket. 

“Now then,” he said, “you precious scoundrel!” 

The man shifted on his broken boots. “Don’t you 
hit me, guv’nor, I got a knife here.” 

“Im not going to hit you. Pm going to hand you 
over to the police.” 

The man’s eyes roved, looking for a way of escape; 
then rested, as if fascinated, on the glowing hearth. 
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“What’s ten pounds?” he said suddenly; “you'd 
never ha’ missed it.” 

Granter smiled. 

“You don’t seem to realise, my friend, that black- 
mail is the most devilish crime a man can commit.” 
And he crossed over to the telephone. 

The man’s eyes, dark, restless, violent, and yet 
hungry, began to shift up and down the building of a 
man before him. 

“No,” he said suddenly, with a sort of pathos, 
“don’t do that, guv’nor!” 

The look of his eyes, or the tone of his voice, 
affected Granter. 

“But if I don’t,” he said slowly, “you'll be black- 
mailing the next person you meet. You're as danger- 
ous as a viper.” 

The man’s lips quivered; he covered them with his 
hand, and said from behind it: 

“Pm a man like yourself. I’m down and out— 
that’s all. Look at me!” 

Granter’s glance dwelt on the trembling hand. “Yes, 
but you fellows destroy all belief in human nature,” he 
said vehemently. 

“See ’ere, guv’nor; you try livin’ like me—you try 
it! My Gawd! You try my life these last six months— 
cadgin’ and crawlin’ for a job!” He made a deep 
sound. “A man ’oo’s done ’is bit, too. Wot life is it? 
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A stinkin’ life, not fit for a dawg, let alone a ’uman 
bein’. An’ when I see a great big chap like you, beggin’ 
your pardon, mister, well fed, with everything to ’is ’and 
—it was regular askin’ for it. It come over me, it did.” 

“No, no,” said Granter grimly; “that won’t do. It 
couldn’t have been sudden. You calculated—you con- 
cocted this. Blackmail is sheer filthy cold-blooded black- 
guardism. You don’t care two straws whom you hurt, 
whose lives you wreck, what faiths you destroy.” And 
he put his hand on the receiver, 

The man squirmed. 

“Steady on, guv’nor! I’ve gotta find food. I’ve 
gotta find clothes. I can’t live on air. I can’t go naked.” 

Granter stood motionless, while the man’s voice 
continued to travel to him across the cosy room. 

“Give us a chawnce, guv’nor! Ah! give us a chawnce! 
You can’t understand my temptations. Don’t have the 
police to me. I won’t do this again—give you me word 
—so ’elp me! I’ve got it in the neck. Let me go, 
guv’nor!” 

In Granter, motionless as the flats he lived in, a 
heavy struggle was in progress—not between duty and 
pity, but between revengeful anger and a sort of horror 
at using the strength of prosperity against so broken a 
wretch. 


“Let me go, mister!” came the hoarse voice again. 
, 
“Be a sport!” 
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Granter dropped the receiver and unlocked the door. 

“All right; you can go.” 

The man crossed swiftly. 

“Christ!” he said; “good luck! And as to the lady 
—I take it back. I never see ’er. It’s all me eye.” 

He was across the hall and gone before Granter 
could decide what to say; the scurrying shuffle of his 
footsteps down the stairs died away. “And as to the 
lady—I take it back. I never see ’er. It’s all me eye!” 
Good God! The scoundrel, having failed with him, had 
been trying to blackmail his wife—his wife, who had 
laughed at his fidelity—his wife, who had looked— 
frightened! “All me eye!” Her face started up before 
Granter—scared under its powder, with a mask drawn 


over it. And he had let that scoundrel go!... But 
why—scared? Blackmail—of all poisonous human 
actions! . . . Why scared? ... What now...! 


THE BROKEN BOOT 


Tue actor, Gilbert Caister, who had been “out” for 
six months, emerged from his East Coast seaside lodg- 
ing about noon in the day, after the opening of “Shoot- 
ing the Rapids,” on tour, in which he was playing 
Dr. Dominick in the last act. A salary of four pounds 
a week would not, he was conscious, remake his for- 
tunes, but a certain jauntiness had returned to the gait 
and manner of one employed again at last. 

Fixing his monocle, he stopped before a fish- 
monger’s and, with a faint smile on his face, regarded 
a lobster. Ages since he had eaten a lobster! One 
could long for a lobster without paying, but the pleasure 
was not solid enough to detain him. He moved up- 
street and stopped again, before a tailor’s window. To- 
gether with the actual tweeds, in which he could so 
easily fancy himself refitted, he could see a reflection 
of himself, in the faded brown suit wangled out of the 
production of “Marmaduke Mandeville” the year be- 
fore the war. The sunlight in this damned town was 
very strong, very hard on seams and buttonholes, on 
knees and elbows! Yet he received the ghost of zsthetic 
pleasure from the reflected elegance of a man long fed 
only twice a day, of an eyeglass well rimmed out from 
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a soft brown eye, of a velour hat salved from the pro- 
duction of “Educating Simon” in 1912; and, in front 
of the window he removed that hat, for under it was 
his new phenomenon, not yet quite evaluated, his méche 
blanche. Was it an asset, or the beginning of the end? 
It reclined backwards on the right side, conspicuous in 
his dark hair, above that shadowy face always interest- 
ing to Gilbert Caister. They said it came from atrophy 
of the—er—something nerve, an effect of the war, or 
of under-nourished tissue. Rather distinguished, per- 
haps, but——! 

He walked on, and became conscious that he had 
passed a face he knew. Turning, he saw it also turned 
on a short and dapper figure—a face rosy, bright, 
round, with an air of cherubic knowledge, as of a getter- 
up of amateur theatricals. 

Bryce-Green, by George! 

“Caister? It is! Haven’t seen you since you left the 
old camp. Remember what sport we had over ‘Gotta 
Grampus?’ By Jove! I am glad to see you. Doing any- 
thing with yourself? Come and have lunch with me.” 

Bryce-Green, the wealthy patron, the moving spirit 
of entertainment in that South Coast convalescent camp. 
And, drawling slightly, Caister answered: 

“Shall be delighted.” But within him something 
did not drawl: “By God, you’re going to have a feed, 
my boy!” 
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And—elegantly threadbare, roundabout and dapper 
—the two walked side by side. 

“Know this place? Let’s go in here! Phyllis, cock- 
tails for my friend Mr. Caister and myself, and caviare 
on biscuits. Mr. Caister is playing here! you must go 
and see him.” 

The girl who served the cocktails and the caviare 
looked up at Caister with interested blue eyes. Precious! 
He had been “out” for six months! 

“Nothing of a part,’ he drawled; “took it to fill a 
gap.” And below his waistcoat the gap echoed: “Yes, 
and it’ll take some filling.” 

“Bring your cocktail along, Caister; we'll go into 
the little further room, there’ll be nobody there. What 
shall we have—a lobstah?” 

And Caister murmured: “I love lobstahs.” 

“Very fine and large here. And how are you, 


Caister? So awfully glad to see you—only real actor 
we had.” 


“Thanks,” said Caister, “I’m all right.” And he 
thought: “He’s a damned amateur, but a nice little 
man.” 

“Sit here. Waiter, bring us a good big lobstah and 
a salad; and then—er—a small fillet of beef with 
potatoes fried crisp, and a bottle of my special hock. 
Ah! and a rum omelette—plenty of rum and sugah. 
Twig?” 
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And Caister thought: “Thank God, I do.” 

They had sat down opposite each other at one of 
two small tables in the little recessed room. 

“Luck!” said Bryce-Green. 

“Luck!” replied Caister; and the cocktail trickling 
down him echoed: “Luck!” 

“And what do you think of the state of the drama?” 
Oh! ho! A question after his own heart. Balancing his 
monocle by a sweetish smile on the opposite side of his 
mouth, Caister drawled his answer: “Quite too bally 
awful!” 

“H'm! Yes,” said Bryce-Green; “nobody with any 
genius, is there?” 

And Caister thought: “Nobody with any money.” 

“Have you been playing anything great? You were 
so awfully good in ‘Gotta Grampus!’” 

“Nothing particular. I’ve been—er—rather slack.” 
And with their feel around his waist his trousers seemed 
to echo: “Slack!” 

“Ah!” said Bryce-Green. “Here we are! Do you 
like claws?” 

“Tha-a-nks, Anything!” To eat—until warned by 
the pressure of his waist against his trousers! Huh! 
What a feast! And what a flow of his own tongue sud- 
denly released—on drama, music, art; mellow and 
critical, stimulated by the round eyes and interjections 
of his little provincial host. 
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“By Jove, Caister! You’ve got a mêche blanche, 
Never noticed. I’m awfully interested in méches blanches. 
Don’t think me too frightfully rude—but did it come 
suddenly?” 

“No, gradually.” 

“And how do you account for it?” 

“Try starvation,” trembled on Caister’s lips. 

“T don’t.” 

“I think it’s ripping. Have some more omelette? I 
often wish I’d gone on the regular stage myself. Must 
be a topping life, if one has talent, like you.” 

Topping? 

“Have a cigar. Waiter! Coffee and cigars, I shall 
come and see you to-night. Suppose you'll be here a 
week?” 

Topping! The laughter and applause—“Mr. Caister’s 
rendering left nothing to be desired; its —— and its —— 
are in the true spirit of ——!” 

Silence recalled him from his rings of smoke. Bryce- 
Green was sitting, with cigar held out and mouth a little 
open, and bright eyes round as pebbles, fixed—fixed 
on some object near the floor, past the corner of the 
tablecloth. Had he burnt his mouth? The eyelids 
fluttered; he looked at Caister, licked his lips like a dog, 
nervously, and said: 

“Tsay, old chap, don’t think me a beast, but are 
you at all—er—er—rocky? I mean—if I can be of 
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any service, don’t hesitate! Old acquaintance, don’t 
you know, and all that——” 

His eyes rolled out again towards the object, and 
Caister followed them. Out there above the carpet he 
saw it—his own boot. It dangled, because his knees 
were crossed, six inches off the ground—split—right 
across, twice, between lace and toecap. Quite! He knew 
it. A boot left him from the rôle of Bertie Carstairs, in 
“The Dupe,” just before the war. Good boots. His 
only pair, except the boots of Dr. Dominick, which he 
was nursing. And from the boot he looked back at 
Bryce-Green, sleek and concerned. A drop, black when 
it left his heart, suffused his eye behind the monocle; 
his smile curled bitterly; he said: 

“Not at all, thanks! Why?” 

“Oh! n-n-nothing. It just occurred to me.” His 
eyes—but Caister had withdrawn the boot. Bryce-Green 
paid the bill and rose. 

“Old chap, if you’ll excuse me; engagement at half- 
past two. So awf’ly glad to have seen you. Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye!” said Caister. “And thanks!” 

He was alone. And, chin on hand, he stared through 
his monocle into an empty coffee cup. Alone with his 
heart, his boot, his life to come. ... “And what have 
you been in lately, Mr. Caister?” “Nothing very much 
lately. Of course I’ve played almost everything.” “Quite 
so. Perhaps you'll leave your address; can’t say anything 
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definite, I’m afraid.” “I—I should—er—be willing to 
rehearse on approval; or—if I could read the part?” 
“Thank you, afraid we haven't got as far as that.” “No? 
Quite! Well, I shall hear from you, perhaps.” And 
Caister could see his own eyes looking at the manager, 
God! What a look.... A topping life! A dog’s life! 
Cadging—cadging—cadging for work! A life of draughty 
waiting, of concealed beggary, of terrible depressions, of 
want of food! 

The waiter came skating round as if he desired to 
clear. Must go! Two young women had come in and 
were sitting at the other table between him and the door. 
He saw them look at him, and his sharpened senses 
caught the whisper: 

“Sure—in the last act. Don’t you see his méche 
blanche?” 

“Oh! yes—of course! Isn’t it—wasn’t he——!” 

Caister straightened his back; his smile crept out, he 
fixed his monocle. They had spotted his Dr. Dominick! 

“If you’ve quite finished, sir, may I clear?” 

“Certainly. I'm going.” He gathered himself and 
rose. The young women were gazing up. Elegant, with 
faint smile, he passed them close, managing—so that 
they could not see—his broken boot. 


STROKE OF LIGHTNING 


Tuts was before the war, and conditions were such 
that the tragedies and comedies of private lives seemed 
still to have importance. 

I had not seen my friend Frank Weymouth for some 
years before coming across him and his wife that Christ- 
mas at the big hotel in Heliopolis. He was always a 
sunny fellow with a spilt-wine look about him, which 
not even a house-mastership at a Public School had been 
able to overcome; his wife, whom I had only met twice 
before, surprised me a little. I remembered a quiet, 
rather dark little person with a doubting eye; but this 
was a very kitten of a woman, brimful of mischief and 
chaff, and always on the go—reaction, no doubt, from 
the enforced decorum of a house where she was foster- 
mother of forty boys, in an atmosphere of being under 
glass and the scrutiny of intensive propriety. In our 
Egyptian hotel, with its soft, clever Berberine servants, 
its huge hall, palm-garden, and cosmopolitan guests, its 
golf-course with little dark, scurrying Arab caddies and 
the desert at its doors, Jessie Weymouth frolicked and 
rolled her large dark eyes, scratched and caressed us 
with her little paws. Life had suddenly got into her, 
and left its tail outside for her to chase. She dragged 
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us all along in her gay pursuit of it; Weymouth smilingly 
acquiesced in her outrageous “goings-on.” He knew, I 
suppose, that she was devoted to him, and her bark no 
bite. His “term” had been a hard one; he was in a 
mood of lying back, physically run down, mentally flat- 
tened out. To soak in idleness and the sun was all he 
seemed to care about. 

I forget who first conceived the notion of our desert 
trip, but it was Jessie Weymouth who fostered it. The 
Weymouths were not rich, and a desert trip costs money. 
They, myself, and a certain Breconridge couple had 
agreed to combine, when the Breconridges were suddenly 
summoned home by their daughter’s illness- Jessie Wey- 
mouth danced with disappointment. “I shall die if we 
don’t go now,” she cried. “We simply must scare up 
somebody.” 

We scared up the Radolins, -an Austrian couple in 
our hotel whom we had been meeting casually after 
dinner. He was a Count, in a bank at Constagtinople, 
and she, I think, the daughter of a Viennese painter. 
They used to interest me from being so very much the 
antithesis of the Weymouths. He was making the most 
of his holiday, dancing, playing golf, riding; while she 
seemed extraordinarily listless, pale, and, as it were, 
dragged along by her lively husband. I would notice 
her lounging alone in the gorgeous hall, gazing apparently 
at nothing. I could not make up my mind about her 
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looks. Her figure was admirable, so were her eyes—ice- 
) green with dark lashes. But that air of tired indifference 
seemed to spoil her face. I remember doubting whether 
it were not going to spoil our trip. But Jessie Weymouth 
could not be denied, and Radolin, we all admitted, was 
| good company. 
| We started, then, from Mena House, like all desert 
excursionists, on New Year’s Day. We had only a fort- 
night before us, for the Weymouths were due back in 
England on the twentieth. 

Our dragoman was a merry scoundrel by disposition 
and an Algerian Bedouin by race. Besides him we had 
twelve Arabs, a Greek cook, seven camels, four donkeys, 
and five tents. We took the usual route for the Fayoum. 

5 I remember our start so well. In front, Jessie Weymouth 
on a silver-grey donkey, and our scoundrel on his pet 
camel. Then Radolin, Weymouth, and I on the other 
three donkeys, and Hélène Radolin perched up, remote 
and swaying, on the other riding-camel. The pack-camels 
had goné on ahead. All day we dawdled along, follow- 
ing the river towards Samara, where we camped at a 
due distance from that evil-smelling village. I had the 
middle tent, Weymouths to my right, Radolins to my 
left. Everything was well done by our merry dragoman» 
and dinner, thanks to him, Jessie Weymouth, and Radolin, 
a lively feast. Still, these first three days, skirting culti- 
vation, were disappointing. But on the fourth we were 
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well out on the lonely sands, and the desert air had be- 
gun to go to our heads. That night we camped among 
bare hills under a wonderful starry sky, cold and clear 
as crystal. Our scoundrel surpassed himself at dinner; 
Jessie Weymouth and Radolin were madcaps; Weymouth 
his old sunny self. Only Héléne Radolin preserved her 
languor; not offensively, but as though she had lost the 
habit of gaiety. That night I made up my mind, how- 
ever, that she really was a beautiful woman. The long 
days in the sun had given her colour, taken the tired 
look out of her face, and at least twice during the evening 
I caught Weymouth’s eyes fixed on her as if he, too, 
had made that discovery. 

The pranks of Jessie Weymouth and Radolin 
reached their limit at dinner, and they finished by rush- 
ing out into the night to the top of a neighbouring 
hillock. 


Sitting in my tent doorway, counting the stars, I was, 


joined by our dragoman. The fellow had been in Eng- 
land and knew about Western freedom and the manners 
of our women. 

“She certainly is a good one, Mrs. Weymut,” he said 
to me. “Mr. Weymut a very quiet man. I think he will 
be tired of her flirts, but he never say nothing—too 
b—--y gentle. The Count he is a good one too, but 
the Countess—ah! she made of ice! We get some fresh 
fruit to-morrow at the Fayoum.” 
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He went on to his men, two hundred yards away 
among the camels, 

It was wonderfully silent. The light from stars and 
a half-moon powdered the sands; no wind at all, yet 
deliciously cold—the desert in good mood; no influence 
quite so thrilling to pulses, yet so cooling to fevers; no 
sound, no movement in all the night. 

“Isn't it heavenly? Good-night.” 

Héléne Radolin was passing me in her fur. She went 
into her tent. I sat on, smoking. And presently, outside 
the dining-tent, I saw Weymouth, his head thrown back, 
drawing in deep breaths. By the light of the lantern 
over the tent door he had a look as if inspired by a 
curious happy wonder. Then he, too, went to his tent. 
Ten minutes later the madcaps returned, Mrs. Weymouth 
in front, very quiet; her face, indeed, wore a rather 
mortified expression, as if she had fallen a little in her 
own estimation. They went into their tents, and I heard 
voices a moment to left and right; then the stillness and 
the powdering light enveloped all. 

Next day, bored with donkey riding, I walked with 
the Arabs and saw little of my companions, Weymouth 
and the Countess, I think, were on the two riding-camels, 
Radolin and Mrs. Weymouth on their donkeys. We came 
to the edge of the Fayoum about five o’clock. That 
camping-ground was narrow. In tents, when jammed 
together, one can’t avoid hearing at least the tone of 
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neighbouring talk, and I was struck by a certain acri- 
mony in the Weymouth tent. Jessie Weymouth seemed 
complaining that Frank hadn’t spoken to her all day. 

“I suppose,” she said, “you didn’t like my running 
out with Countie last night?” 

Weymouth’s voice, quite good-humoured, answered: 

“Oh, not a bit, why should I mind?” 

By the ensuing silence I seemed to realise that Jessie 
Weymouth was disappointed. Perhaps I hadn’t really 
a feeling of suspense that evening, but, in reminiscence, 
it seems to me I had. Dinner was certainly a dis- 
harmonic feast: little Mrs. Weymouth audacious and 
rueful, Weymouth and the Countess subdued, Radolin 
artificial, our scoundrel and myself had to make the 
running. That fellow was needle-sharp, though not al- 
ways correct in his conclusions. 

“Mrs. Weymut got a fly in her little eye,” he said 
to me as I was tirning in. “I make it all right to- 
morrow. I get a dancer at Sennourés. Oho, she is a 
good one! She make the married couples ’appy. We 
get some fresh eggs too.” 

Severe silence in the tents to right and left that night. 

A whole day’s travelling through the crops of the 
Fayoum brought us to the camping-ground outside Sen- 
nourés, among a grove of palm-trees—charming spot, 
but lacking the clear, cold spirituality of the desert night. 
The dancer was certainly “a good one.” What a 
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baggage! All lithe, supple enticement, and jangle of 
shivering beads! The excitement of the Arabs, the 
shocked, goggling eyes of Jessie Weymouth—quite a 
little Puritan when it came to the point—the laughter 
of our scoundrel, Héléne Radolin’s aloofness, which kept 
even that daughter of Egypt in her place, were what 
impressed me during the performance. 

Towards the end the Egyptian made a dead set at 
Weymouth, and, getting nothing out of him except his 
smile, became quite cross. Leaning down to our scoun- 
drel and slinking her eyes round at the Countess, she 
murmured something malicious. Our laughing scoun- 
drel patted her, and we broke up. In ten minutes our 
camp was empty—dancer, Arabs, all had gone off to 
the village. I went out and stood in darkness among 
the palm-trees, listening to the shivering of their leaves. 

In the dining-tent Radolin was playing the guitar— 
a soothing sound after the vibrant Arab music. Presently 
I saw Weymouth come out. He stood under the lamp 
at the entrance, looking back; his face was fully lighted 
for me, but invisible, I think, to those within. I can 
still see the look on it. Adoration incarnate! 

“Hallo!” I thought, “what’s this?” And just then 
Héléne Radolin came out too. She passed him quietly; 
he did not attempt to speak or follow; but she saw. 
Oh, yes, she saw; then vanished into her tent. And 
Weymouth stood, rooted, as if struck by lightning, while, 
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on and on, behind him rose the thrum of that guitar 
and all around us the shivering of the palm-leaves in a 
gusty breeze. 


Quite the custom, I believe, in these days to laugh | 


at this sort of thing—at such sudden leaps of an ir- 
responsible force; to suggest that they are old-fashioned, 
overrated—literary, in fact. The equality of the sexes | 
—they say—the tendency of women towards brains and 
trousers, have diminished Venus; and yet, I fancy what 
happened to my friend Weymouth may still happen to 
young gentlemen who talk as if love had no fevers and 
no proprietary instincts; as if, when you burn for a 
woman, you are willing to leave her to another, or share 
her with him without fuss. Of course there are men 
who have no blood in their veins; but my friend Wey- 
mouth unfortunately had—not for nothing was the sunny, 
spilt-wine look about his hair and cheeks and dark- 
blue eyes. 

For the rest of our desert trip the situation hope- 
lessly promoted that adoration. Little Jessie Weymouth 
certainly did her best to help. She was the only one 
of us blind to what had happened. Her perceptions, 
you see, were blunted by the life of strenuous duty 
which she and Weymouth led in term time, and by the 
customary exhaustion of her husband during the holi- 
days. She could not imagine him otherwise than sober. 
But now—if ever a man were drunk! The thing be- 
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came so patent that it was quite painful to see her con- 
tinued blindness. Not till sunset of the second day, 
with the Fayoum behind us, in our high camp on the 
desert's edge, did she appreciate tragedy. Those two 
were sitting in camp-chairs close together, watching the 
sun go down. The Arabs, presented with a ram to 
soothe their grief at abandoning the joys of the Fayoum, 
were noisily preparing the animal to the idea of being 
eaten. Our scoundrel and Radolin were absent; I was 
sketching; Jessie Weymouth lying down in her tent. 
Those two were alone—their faces turned towards each 
other, their hands, perhaps, touching. A strange violet 
was in the light over the bare hills; how much they saw 
of it I know not, nor what they were saying to each 
other, when Jessie Weymouth came out of her tent, 
stretching and yawning, and, like the kitten she was, 
went stealing up behind, to startle them. Three yards 
away, unseen, unheard, I saw her stop. Her lips opened, 
her eyes went wide with amazement. Suddenly she 
covered them with her hands, turned round, and stole 
back into her tent. 

Five minutes later out she came again, with bright, 
hard spots of colour in her cheeks. 1 saw her run up 
to them, her feverish attempts at gaiety; and I saw, too, 
that to them she simply did not exist. We none of us 
existed for them. They had found a world of their 
own, and we were shadows in the unreal world which 
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they had left. You know the pink-flowered daphne, the 
scent of whose blossoms is very sweet, heavy, and slightly 
poisonous; sniff it too much and a kind of feverish 
fire will seize you. Those two had sniffed the daphne! 

Walls have a singular value for civilised beings. In 
my thin tent between the thin tents of those two couples, 
prevented by lack of walls from any outlet to their feel- 
ings, I seemed to hear the smothered reproaches, the 
smothered longings. It was the silence of those two 
suddenly stricken lovers that was so impressive. I, liter- 
ally, did not dare to speak to Weymouth while we were 
all mixed up like that. This English schoolmaster had 
lost, as if by magic, all power of seeing himself as others 
saw him. Not that those two “carried on”—nothing so 
normal; they just seemed to have stepped into quiet 
oblivion of everything but each other. 

Even our scoundrel was puzzled. “In my house, 
when my wife behave bad, I beat her,” he said to me; 
“when I behave bad she scratch my face.” But there 
it was—we had no walls; Héléne Radolin could not be 
beaten, Weymouth could not have his face scratched — 
most awkward, 


Things come to an end, and I never breathed more 
freely than when Mena House delivered us from that 
frightful close companionship. 

As if by common consent, we dined at separate 
tables. After dinner I said to Weymouth: 
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“Come up and see the Sphinx by moonlight.” 

He came, still in his dream. We reached the Sphinx 
in silence, and sat down over against her on the sand. 
At last I said: 

“What are you going to do now, old man?” 

“I can’t leave her.” It was as if we had discussed 
the thing a dozen times already. 

“But you have to be back on the twentieth?” 

“I know.” 

“My dear fellow, it’s ruination. And Jessie?” 

“She must do what she likes.” 

“This is madness, Frank!” 

“Perhaps. I can’t go; that’s all.” 

“What about ker?” 

“I don’t know. I only know that where she goes I 
must.” 

I just sat staring at the blunt shadow of the Sphinx’s 
broken profile on the moonlit sand. The strange, action- 
less, desert love-dream was at an end! Something 
definite—horrible, perhaps—must happen now! And I 
stammered out: 


“For God’s sake, old boy, think of your wife, your 
work, yourself—-be reasonable! It isn’t worth it, really!” 
“Perhaps not. This has nothing to do with reason.” 
From a master at an English Public School the re- 
mark appeared to me fantastic. And, suddenly, he got 
up, as if he had been bitten. He was realising suddenly 
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the difference that walls make. His face had a tortured 
look. The woman he loved, walled up with the man she 
had married! Behind us the desert, hundreds of miles 
of clean, savage sand, and in it we humans—tame and 
spiritual! Before us walls, and we humans—savage, 
carnal again! Queer! I doubt if he saw the irony; but 
he left me sitting there and went hurrying back to 
the hotel. 

I stayed on a little with the riddle of the Ages, 
feeling it simple compared with this riddle of the mo- 
ment. Then I followed him down. Would it resolve 
itself in terms of l. s. d.? After all, these four people 
had to live—could they afford to play fast and loose 
with the realities? Hélène Radolin had no money; 
Weymouth his mastership and a few hundreds saved; 
Jessie Weymouth a retired Colonel for a father; Radolin 
his banking partnership. 

A night of walls had its effect. Radolin took his 
wife back to Heliopolis next day. The Weymouths 
remained at Mena House; in three days they were due 
to sail. 

I well remember thinking: “There, you see, it doesn’t 
do to exaggerate. This was a desert mirage and will 
pass like one. People are nof struck by lightning!” 
But in a mood of morbid curiosity I went out to 
Heliopolis. 

In the tramcar on the way I felt a sort of dis- 
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appointment—Héléne Radolin was a Roman Catholic, 
Frank Weymouth an English gentleman. The two facts 
put a stopper on what I wanted stopped. Yet we all 
have a sneaking love for the romantic, or—shall we 
say ?—dramatic. 

Well! The Radolins were gone. They had started 
that morning for Constantinople. In the Oriental hall 
where all this had begun I sat, browsing over my Turkish 
coffee, seeing again my friend Weymouth, languid and 
inert; his little wife’s flirtatious liveliness; Radolin so de- 
bonair; Héléne Radolin, silent, her ice-green eyes slightly 
reddened in the lids as if she had been crying. The 
white-garbed Berberines slipped by; Greek gentlemen 
entertained their dubious ladies; Germans raised a gut- 
tural racket; the orchestra twanged out the latest tango. 
Nothing was changed but those figures of my vision. 
And suddenly Weymouth materialised—standing as if 
lost, just where the lobby opened into the hall. From 
his face it was clear to me that he knew the Radolins 
were gone; before I could join him he went out hastily. 
I am sorry now that I did not follow. 

That evening at Mena House I was just beginning 
to undress when Jessie Weymouth tapped on my door. 

“Have you seen Frank?” 

I told her where I had seen him in the afternoon. 

“That woman!” she cried. “He’s not come back.” 

I assured her that the Radolins were gone back 
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home. She stared at me and began to cry. She cried 
and cried, and I did not try to stop her. She was not 
only desolate and miserable, but bitter and angry. “So 
long as she can be angry,” I thought, “she’ll get over 
it. One is not angry under a death-blow.” 

At last she had cried her misery out, but not her 
anger or dismay. What was she to do? I tried to per- 
suade her that Frank would turn up in time for them 
to start to-morrow evening. He was probably trying to 
work the thing out of his system; she must look on it 
as a fever, a kind of illness. She laughed wildly, scorn- 
fully, and went out. 

Weymouth did not turn up, but the morning brought 
me a letter, enclosing a cheque for three hundred pounds, 
a note to his wife, and a sealed envelope addressed to 
the headmaster of his Public School. 

The letter to me ran as follows: 


“OLD MAN, 

“T admit that I am behaving like a cad; but it’s either this or 
the sweet waters of oblivion; and there’s less scandal this way. I 
have made up some story for my chief; please post it. The cheque 
is for all my substance except some fifty pounds. Take care of it 
for my wife; she’ll get another five hundred, about, out of the turn- 
over of our house, She will go to her father, no doubt, and forget 
me, I hope. Do, please, like a good fellow, see her safely on board. 
It’s not likely that I shall ever come back to England, The 
future is quite dark, but where she is, there I must be. Poste 
restante Constantinople will find me, so fa: as I know at present. 
Good-bye! Your affectionate Faw.” 
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I did see Jessie Weymouth on board her ship, and 
a precious business it was. 

A week later I, too, started for Constantinople, partly 
because I had promised Mrs. Weymouth, partly because 
I could not reconcile myself to the vision of my friend 
in the grip of his passion, without a job, almost without 
money. 

The Radolins inhabited an old house on the far 
shore almost opposite the Rumeli Hissar. I called on 
them without warning, and found Héléne Radolin alone. 
In a room all Turkish stuffs and shadowy lights, she 
looked very different from her desert self. She had re- 
gained her pale languor, but her face had a definite 
spirit, lacking when I first saw her. She spoke quite 
freely. 

“I love him; but it is madness. I have tried to 
send him away; he will not go. You see, I am a Catholic; 
my religion means much to me. I must not go away 
with him. Take him back to England with you; I can- 
not bear to see him ruin his life like this for me.” 

I confess to looking at her with the wonder whether 
it was religion or the lack of l. s. d. 

“Ah!” she said. “You don’t understand; you think 
I am afraid of poverty with him. No! I am afraid of 
losing my soul, and his.” 

The way she said that was extraordinarily impres- 
sive. I asked her if she saw him. 
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“Yes; he comes. I have to let him. I cannot bear 
the look on his face when I say ‘No.’” She gave me 
his address. 

He had a garret in a little Greek hotel, just above 
Galata—a ramshackle place, chosen for its cheapness. 
He did not seem surprised to see me. But I was startled. 
His face, shrunken and lined, had a bitter, burnt-up 
look, which deepened the set and colour of his eyes till 
they looked almost black. A long bout of disease will 
produce just that effect. 

“If she didn’t love me,” he said, “I could bear it. 
But she does. Well! So long as I can see her I shall 
stand it; and shell come—she'll come to me at last.” 


I repeated her words to me; I spoke of his wife, 
of England—no memory, no allusion, no appeal touched 
hin. 


I stayed a month and saw him nearly every day; 
I did not move him by one jot. At the end of that 
month I should never have known him for the Frank 
Weymouth who had started out with us from Mena 
House on New Year’s Day. Changed! He was! I had 
managed to get him a teaching job through a man I 
knew at the Embassy—a poor enough job—a bare sub- 
sistence, And, watching my friend day by day, I began 
to have a feeling of hatred for that woman. Yet I knew 
that her refusal to indulge their passion was truly re- 
ligious. She really did see her lost soul and his, whirl- 
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ing entwined through purgatory, like the souls of Paola 
and Francesca in Watts’ picture. Call it superstition, 
or what you will, her scruples were entirely genuine, 
and, from a certain point of view, quite laudable. 

As for Radolin, he took it all precisely as if there 
were nothing to take; smooth and debonair as ever—a 


little harder about the mouth and eyes, and that was all. 

The morning before I went home I made my way 
once more up the evil-smelling stairs to my friend’s 
garret. He was standing at the window, looking down 
over the bridge—that tragic bridge of Galata where the 
blind and halt used to trade, perhaps still trade, the 
sight of their misfortunes. We stood there side by side. 

“Frank,” I said, “this can’t go on! Do you ever 
look at yourself in the glass?” 

No smile can be so bitter as a smile that used to 
be sunny. 

“So long as I can see her I shall last out.” 

“You surely don’t want a woman to feel she’s lost 
her soul, and is making you lose yours? She’s perfectly 
sincere in that.” 

“I know. I’ve given up asking. So long as I can 
see her, that’s all.” 

It was mania! 

That afternoon I took a boat over to the Radolins. 
It was April—the first real day of spring, balmy and 
warm. The Judas-trees of the Rumeli Hissar were bud- 
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ding, the sun colouring the water with tints of opal; and 
all the strange city of mosques and minarets, Western 
commerce and Oriental beggary, was wonderfully living 
under that first spring sun. I brought my boat up to 
the Radolins’ landing-stage, and got out. I mounted 
the steps, greened over by the wash of the water, and 
entered their little garden courtyard. I had never come 
this way before, and stood for a moment looking through 
the mimosas and bougain-villaeas for a door that would 
satisfy formality. There was a grille to the left, but to 
reach it I would have to pass in front of the wide 
groundfloor window, whence I had sometimes looked 
out over the water to the Rumeli Hissar. My shoes 
made no noise on the marble path, but what I saw in 
the room stopped me from trying to pass. 

Héléne Radolin was sitting perfectly still in a low 
chair sideways to the window, her hands on her lap, 
her eyes fixed on the tiled floor, where a streak of sun- 
light fell. In the curve of her grand piano, resting his 
elbows on it, Weymouth was leaning back, equally still, 
gazing down at her. That was all. But the impression 
I received of life arrested, of frozen lava, was in a way 
terrible. I stole back down the steps into my boat, and 
out on to the opal-tinted waters. 

I have nothing more to tell you of this business. 
The war came down on us all soon after. Rumours I 
have heard, but I know nothing, as they say, of my own 
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knowledge. Yet it has seemed to me worth while to set 
down this record of a “stroke of lightning” in days when 
people laugh at such absurdities. 


VIRTUE 


Haro_p MELLESH, minor clerk in an accident as- 
surance society, having occasion to be present at a 
certain police court to give evidence in the matter of a 
smashed car, stood riveted by manifestations of the law 
entirely new to him, His eyes, blue and rather like 
those of a baby, were opened very widely, his ingenuous 
forehead wrinkled, his curly hair was moving on his 
scalp, his fists involuntarily clenching his straw hat. He 
had seen four ladies of the town dealt with—three 
“jugged,” and one fined—before his sensations reached 
their climax. Perhaps she was prettier than the others, 
certainly younger, and she was crying. 

“First time you’ve been here—two pounds, and ten 
shillings costs.” 

“But I haven’t any money, sir.” 

“Very well—fourteen days.” 

Tears streaking the remains of powder; a queer 
little sound—the sensations within young Mellesh sim- 
mered like a kettle coming to the boil. He touched a 
dark blue sleeve in front of him. 

“Here,” he said, “I'll pay her fine.” 

He felt the glance of the policeman running over 
him like a chilly insect, 


“Friend of yours?” 

“No.” 

“I shouldn’t, then. She'll be here again within the 
month.” 

The girl was passing, he saw the swallowing move- 
ment of her throat and said with desperation: 

“I don’t care. PI pay it.” 

The blue man’s glance crept about him clam- 
mily. 

“Come with me, then.” 

Young Mellesh followed him out. 

“Here,” said his policeman to the one in charge of 
the girl, “this gentleman’ll pay the fine.” 

Conscious of a confusion of glances, of his own cheeks 
reddening furiously, young Mellesh brought out his 
money—just two pounds fifteen; and, handing over the 
two pounds ten, he thought, “My hat! What would 
Alice say?” 

He heard the girl’s gasped out “Ow! Thank you!” 
his policeman’s muttered “Waste o’ money!” and passed 
out into the street. Now that his feelings had given off 
that two pound ten’s worth of steam he felt chilly and 
dazed, as if virtue had gone out of him. A voice behind 
him said: 

“Thank you ever so much—it was kind of you.” 

Raising his straw hat he stood uncomfortably, to let 
her pass, 
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She pushed a card into his hand. “Any time you’re 
passing, Pll be glad to see you; I'm very grateful.” 

“Not at all!” With a smile, confused like her own, 
he turned off towards his office. 

All day, among his accidents, he felt uncertain. Had 
he been a fool; had he been a hero? Sometimes he 
thought: “What brutes they are to those girls!” and 
sometimes: “Don’t know; suppose they must do some- 
thing about it.” And he avoided considering how to 
explain the absence of two pounds ten shillings on which 
Alice had been reckoning. His soul was simple like the 
expressions on his face. 

He reached home at the usual hour—six-thirty. His 
home was grey and small and had a little bit of green 
up Chalk Farm way, where the Tube made all things 
possible. 

His wife, who had just put their baby daughter to 
bed, was sitting in the parlour darning his socks. She 
looked up—surely her forehead was rather like a knee! 

“You wear your socks properly, Harold,” she said; 
“it’s all I can do to mend this pair.” Her eyes were 
china-blue, round like saucers; her voice had the mono- 
tony of one brought up to minimise emotion. A farmer’s 
daughter, young Mellesh had become engaged to her 
during a holiday in Somerset. Pale himself, from office 
and the heat, he thought how pale she looked. 

“The heat’s dreadful, isn’t it?” she said, “Some- 
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times I wish we’d never had baby. It does tie you in 
the evenings. I am looking forward to Whitsuntide, 
that I am.” 

Young Mellesh, tall and straggly, bent over and 
kissed her forehead. How on earth to let her know 
that he had “blewed” their holiday? He was realising 
l that he had done an awful thing. Perhaps—oh! surely 

—she would understand how he couldn’t sit and see 
that girl “jugged” before his eyes for want of it! But 
not until the end of their small supper did he say . 
abruptly: 

“T got quite upset this morning, Alice. Had to go 
down to the police court about that car smash I told 
you of, and afterwards I saw them run in a lot of those 
Piccadilly girls. It fair sickened me to see the way they 
treat them.” 

His wife looked up; her face was childlike. 

“Why, what do they do to them?” 

“Quod them for speakin’ to men in the street.” 

“I s’pose they’re up to no good.” 

Irritated by the matter-of-factness in her voice, he 
went on: 

“They speak to ’em as if they were dirt.” 

“Well, aren’t they?” 

“They may be a loose lot, but so are the men.” 

“Men wouldn’t be so loose if they weren’t there.” 

“I suppose it’s what you call a vicious circle;” and, 
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pleased with his play on words, he added: “One or two 
of them were pretty.” 

His wife smiled; her smile had a natural teasing 
quality. 

“They treat ‘hem better, I suppose?” 

That was jolly cynical! and he blurted out: . 

“One, quite young, never there before, they gave 
her a fortnight just because she hadn’t any money—I 
couldn’t stick it; I paid her fine.” A 

There was sweat on his forehead. His wife’s face 
had gone quite pink. 

“You paid? How much?” 

He was on the point of saying: “Ten shillings.” But 
something in his soul revolted. “Regular pill—two 
pound ten;” and he thought glumly; “Oh! what a fool 
I’ve been!” 

He did wish Alice wouldn’t open her mouth like 
that, when nothing was coming out—made her look so 
silly! Her face puckered suddenly, then became quite 
blank; he was moved as if he had hit or pinched her. 

“Awfully sorry, Alice,” he muttered, “never meant 
to—she—she cried.” 

“Course she cried! You fool, Harold!” 

He got up, very much disturbed. 

“Well, and what would you have done?” 

“Me? Let her stew in her own juice, of course. It 
wasn’t your affair.” 
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She too had risen. He thrust his fingers through 
his hair. The girl’s face, tear-streaked, confusedly pretty, 
had come up before him, her soft common grateful voice 
tickled his ears again. His wife turned her back. So! 
he was in for a fit of sulks. Well! No doubt he had 
deserved it. 

“I dare say I was a fool,” he muttered, “but I did 
think you’d understand how I felt when I saw her cry. 
Suppose it had been you!” From the toss of her head, 
he knew he had said something pretty fatal. 

“Oh! So that’s what you think of me!” 

He grasped her shoulder. 

“OF course I don’t, Alice; don’t be so silly!” 

She shook off his hand. 

“Whose money was it? Now baby and me’ll get 
no holiday. And all because you see a slut crying.” 

Before he could answer she was gone. He had an 
awful sense of having outraged justice. Given away her 
holiday—given his wife’s holiday to a girl of the streets! 
Still, it was his own holiday, too; besides, he earned the 
money! He’d never wanted to give it to the girl; hadn’t 
got anything for it! Suppose he’d put it into the offer- 
tory bag, would Alice have been in such a temper even 
if it was their holiday? He didn’t see much difference. 
He sat down with knees apart, and elbows planted on 
them, staring at the peonies on the Brussels carpet paid 


‘for on the hire system, And all those feelings that rise 
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in people living together, when they don’t agree, swirled 
in his curly head, and troubled his candid eyes. If 
only the girl hadn’t cried! She hadn’t meant to cry; 
he could tell that by the sound of it. And who was 
the magistrate—he didn’t look too like a saint; who was 
any man to treat her like that? Alice oughtn’t—No! 
But suddenly, he saw Alice again bending over his 
socks—pale and tired with the heat—doing things for 
him or baby—and he had given away her holiday! No 
denying that! Compunction flooded him. He must go 
up and find her and try and make his peace—he would 
pawn his bicycle—she should have her holiday—she 
should! 

He opened the door and listened. The little house 
was ominously quiet—only the outside evening sounds 
from buses passing in the main road, from children 
playing on the doorsteps of the side street, from a man 
with a barrow of bananas. She must be up in the bed- 
room with baby! He mounted the steep whitewashed 
stairway. It wanted a carpet, and fresh paint; ah! and 
a lot of other things Alice wanted—you couldn’t have 
everything at once on four pound ten a week—with the 
price of living what it was. But she ought to have re- 
membered there were things he wanted too—yes, precious 
bad, and never thought of getting. The door of their 
bedroom was locked; he rattled the handle. She opened 
suddenly, and stood facing him on the little landing. 
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“T don’t want you up here.” 

“Look here, Alice—this is rotten.” 

She closed the door behind her. 

“It is! You go down again, I don’t want you. 
Think I believe that about crying? I’d be ashamed, if 
I were you!” 

Ashamed! He might have been too soft, but why 
ashamed? 

“Think I don’t know what men are like? You can 
just go to your street girl, if she’s so pretty!” She stood 
hard and stiff against the door, with red spots in her 
cheeks. She almost made him feel a villain—such con- 
viction in her body. 

“Alice! Good Lord! You must be crazy! I’ve 
done nothing!” 

“But you’d like to. Go along! I don’t want you!” 

The stabbing stare of her blue eyes, the muffled 
energy of her voice, the bitterness about her mouth all 
made a fellow feel—well, that he knew nothing about 
anything—coming from one’s wife like that! He leaned 
back against the wall. 

“Well, I'm damned!” was all he could get out. 

“D’you mean to say she didn’t ask you?” 

The insides of his hands grew wet. The girl’s card 
in his pocket! 

“Well, if you like to be a cat I can’t help it. What 
d’you take me for?” 
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“Giving your own child’s money to a dirty slut! 
You owed it—that’s what it was—or will be. Go on 
with you; don’t stand there!” | 

He had a nasty longing to smite her on the mouth | 
—it looked so bitter. “Well,” he said slowly, “now I 
understand.” | 

Yes, that was it—she was all of a piece with some- 
thing, with that police court, with the tone of the men’s 
voices, with something unsparing, hard and righteous, 
which came down sharp on people. 

“I thought—I think you might——” he stammered. 
“Ugh!” The sound exasperated him so, that he 
turned to go downstairs. 

“You whited sepulchre!” 

The door clicked before he could answer the odd | 
insult; he heard the key turned. Idiotic! The little | 
landing seemed too small to hold his feelings. Would 
he ever have been such an ass as to say a word to | 
Alice, if he 4ad done it? Why! He had never even Í 
thought of doing anything! Í 

Giddy from chagrin he ran downstairs, and, clawing l 
his straw hat from the rack, went out. The streets were ! 
malodorous from London fog—fned fish, petrol, hot dirty 
people; he strode along troubled, his eyes very rueful. 
So this was what he was really married to—this—this! 

It was like being married to that police court! It wasn't 
human—no, it wasn’t—to be so suspicious and virtuous 
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as all that! What was the use of being decent and 
straight, if this was all you got for it? Someone touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“Mister, you’ve been standing against something; 
you’re all white behind—let me give you a brush.” 

He stood confused, while a stout fair man smote 
his back up and down with a large flat hand. Whited 
sepulchre! A bubble of rage rose to his lips. All right! 
She should see! He felt for the girl’s card, and was 
suddenly amazed to find that he had no need to look 
at it—he remembered the address! Not far off, on the 
other side of the Euston Road! That was funny—had 
he been looking at it without realising? They said you 
had a subconscious mind. Well, what about it? No, it 
was his conscious mind that was going to serve Alice 
out! He had reached the Euston Road. Crossing it, 
he began to feel a queer pleasurable weakness in the 
legs. By this he knew that he was going to do wrong. 
He was not going to visit the girl just to sérve his wife 
out, but because the prospect was——! That was bad 
—bad; it would put Alice in the right! He stood still 
at the corner of a narrow square, with a strip of garden, 
and railings round it. He leaned against those railings, 
his eyes searching the trees. He had always been quite 
straight with his wife—it was she who had put the idea 
into his head. And yet his legs being pleasurably weak 
seemed in an odd way to excuse her. It was like his 
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doubt whether they hadn’t to do something about it at 
the police court. Barring Alice—barring the police 
court—where would he—would any man be? Without 
virtue, entirely without virtue. A pigeon in the garden 
cooed. “Any time you’re passing, Pll be glad to see 
you.” It had sounded genuine—really grateful. And 
the girl had looked—not worse than anybody else! If 
Alice had been sympathetic about it he would never 
have thought of her again; that is—well——! The 
doubt set his legs in motion. He was a married man, 
and that was all about it! But he looked across at the 
numbers on the houses. Twenty-seven! Yes, there it 
was! A bloom of lilac brushed his face. The scent 
jerked him suddenly back to the farm in Somerset, and 
he and Alice courting. Alice—not the Alice on the 
landing! He scrutinised the shabby house, and sud- 
denly went hot all over. Suppose he went in there— 
what would that girl think? That he had paid her fine 
because——! But -that wasn’t it at all—oh! no—he 
wasn’t a squirt like that! He turned his face away, and 
walked on fast and far. 

The signs were lit above the theatres; traffic was 
scanty, the streets a long dawdle of what vehicles and 
humans were about. He came to Leicester Square and 
sat down on a bench. The lights all round him brightened 
slowly under the dusk—theatre lights, street lamps. 
And the pity of things smote him, sitting there. So 
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much of everything; and one got so little of anything! 
Adding figures up all day, going home to Alice—that 
was life! Well, it wasn’t so bad when Alice was nice 
to him. But—crikey!—what one missed! That book 
about the South Sea Islands—places, peoples, sights, 
sounds, scents, all over the world! Four pound ten a 
week, a wife, a baby! Well, you couldn’t have things 
both ways—but had he got them either way? Not with 
the Alice on the landing! 

Ah! Well! Poor Alice; jolly hard on her to miss 
her holiday! But she might have given him the chance 
to tell her that he would pawn his bicycle. Or was it 
all a bad dream? Had he ever really been in the police 
court, seen them herding those girls to prison—girls 
who did what they did because—well, like himself, they 
had missed too much. They’d catch a fresh lot to-night. 
What a fool he’d been to pay that fine! 

“Glad I didn’t go into that girl’s house, anyway,” 
he thought. “I would have felt a scum!” The only 
decent thing about it all had been her look when she 
said: “Ow! thank you!” That gave him a little feeling 
of warmth even now; and then—it, too, chilled away. 
Nothing for it! When he had done sitting there, he 
must go home! If Alice had thought him a wrong-un 
before, what would she think when he returned? Well, 
there it was! The milk was spilt! But he did wish she 


hadn’t got such a virtue on her. 
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The sky deepened and darkened, the lights stared 
white; the square garden with its flower-beds seemed 
all cut out and stiff—like scenery on a stage. Must go 
back and “stick” it! No good to worry! 

He got up from the bench, and gave himself a 
shake. His eyes, turned towards the lights of the 
Alhambra, were round, candid, decent, like the eyes of 
a baby. 
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TAGGART sat up. The scoop under the ranger’s 
fence, cannily selected for his sleeping place, was over- 
hung by branches, and the birds of Hyde Park were at 
matins already. His watch had gone the way of his 
other belongings during the last three months, and he 
could only assume from the meagre light that it was 
but little after dawn. He was not grateful to the birds; 
he-would™ be hungry long before a breakfast coming 
from he hardly knew where. But he listened to them 
with interest. This was the first night he had passed 
in the open, and, like all amateurs, he felt a kind of 
triumph at having achieved vagrancy in spite of the 
law, the ranger, and the dew. He was a Northumbrian, 
too, and his “tail still up,” as he expressed it. Born 
in a town, Taggart had not much country lore—at spar- 
rows, blackbirds, thrushes, his knowledge stopped; but 
he enjoyed the bobbery the little beggars were kicking 
up, and, though a trifle stiff perhaps, he felt “fine.” 

He lit his pipe, and almost at once his brain began 
to revolve the daily problem of how to get a job, and 
of why he had lost the one he had. 

Walking, three months ago, burly, upright, secure 
and jolly, into the room of his chief at the offices of 
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“Conglomerated Journals, Ltd,” he had been greeted 
with: 

“Morning, Taggart. Georgie Grebe is to give us 
an article for the Lighthouse. He won’t be able to write 
it, of course. Just do me a column he could sign— 
something Grebeish. I want a feature of that sort every 
week now in the Lighthouse; got half a dozen really 
good names. We simply must get it on its legs with 
the big Public.” 

Taggart smiled. Georgie Grebe! The name was a 
household word—tophole idea to get him! 

“Did he ever write a line in his life, sir?” 

“Don’t suppose so—but you know the sort of thing 
he would write; he gets nothing for it but the Ad. The 
week after Ive got Sir Cutman Kane—you’ll want to 
be a bit careful there; but you can get his manner from 
that book of his on murder trials. He hasn’t got a 
minute—must have it devilled; but he’ll sign anything 
decently done. I’m going to make ’em buy the Light- 
house, Taggart. Get on to the Grebe article at once, 
will you.” 

Taggart nodded, and, drawing from his pocket some 
typewritten sheets of paper, laid them on the bureau. 

“Here’s your signed leader, sir; I’ve gingered it a 
bit too much, perhaps.” 

“Haven't time to look at it; got to catch a train.” 
“Shall I tone it down a little?” 
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“Better perhaps; use your judgment. Sit here, and 
do it now. Good-bye; back on Friday.” 

Reaching for his soft hat, assisted into his coat by 
Taggart, the chief was gone. 

Taggart sat down to pencil the signed leader. 

“Good leader,” he thought; “pity nobody knows I 
write ’em!” 

This devilling was quite an art, and, not unlike art, 
poorly enough paid. Still, not bad fun feeling you were 
the pea and the chief only the shell—the chief, with his 
great name and controlling influence. He finished pen- 
cilling, O.K.’d the sheets, thought, “Georgie Grebe! what 
the deuce shall I write about?” and went back to his room. 

It was not much of a room, and there was not much 
in it except Jimmy Counter, smoking a pipe and writing 
furiously. 

Taggart sat down too, lit his own pipe, took a sheet 
of paper and scrawled the words “Georgie Grebe 
Article” across the top. 

Georgie Grebe! It was a scoop! The chief had a 
wonderful flair for just the names that got the Public. 
There was something rather beautifully simple about 
writing an article for a man who had never written a 
line—something virginal in the conception, And when 
you came to think of it, something virginal in the 
Public’s buying of the article to read the thoughts of 
their idol, Georgie Grebe. Yes, and what were their 
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idol’s thoughts? If he, Taggart, didn’t know, nobody 
would, not even the idol! Taggart smiled, then felt a 
little nervous. Georgie Grebe—celebrated clown—prob- 
ably he hadn’t any thoughts! Really, there was some- 
thing very trustful about the Public! He dipped his pen 
in ink and sat staring at the nib. Trustful! The word 
had disturbed the transparency of his mental process, 
as a crystal of peroxide will disturb and colour a basin- 
ful of water. Trustful! The public would pay their 
pennies to read what they thought were the thoughts of 
Georgie Grebe. But——! Taggart bit into the pipe 
stem. Steady! He was getting on too fast. Of course 
Georgie Grebe had thoughts if he signed them—hadn’t 
he? His name would be reproduced in autograph, with 
the indispensable portrait. People would see by his 
features that he must have had them. Was the Public 
so very trustful then? The evidence was there all right. 
Fraudulent? This was just devilling, there was nothing 
fraudulent about “devilling”—everybody did it. You 
might as well say those signed leaders written for the 
chief were fraudulent. Of course they weren’t—only 
devilled! The Public paid for the thoughts of the chief, 
and there they were since he signed them. Devilled 
thoughts! And yet! Would the public pay if those 
leaders were signed A. P. Taggart? The thoughts would 
be the same—and very good. They ought to pay— 
but—would they? He struck another match, and wrote: 
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“T am no writer, ladies and gentlemen. I am—believe me--a 
simple clown, In balancing this new pole upon my nose I am con- 
scious of a certain sense of fraud——” 


He crossed out the paragraph. That word again 
—must keep it from buzzing senselessly round his 
brain like this! He was only devilling; hold on to “de- 
villing”; it was his living to devil—more or less—just 
earning his living—getting nothing out of it! Neither 
was Georgie Grebe—only the Ad.! Then who was 
getting something out of it? “Conglomerated Journals”! 
Out of Georgie Grebe’s name; out of the chief’s name 
below the devilled leaders—a pretty penny! Well, what 
harm in making the most of a big name? Taggart 
frowned. Suppose a man went into a shop and bought 
a box of pills, marked “Holloway,” made up from a 
recipe of “Tompkins”—did it matter that the man 
thought they were Holloway’s, if they were just as good 
pills, perhaps better? Taggart laid down his pen and 
took his pipe out of his mouth. “Gosh!” he thought, 
“never looked at it this way before! I believe it does 
matter. A man ought to get the exact article he pays 
for. If not, any fraud is possible. New Zealand mutton 
can be sold as English. Jaeger stuffs can have cotton 
in them. This Grebe article’s a fraud.” He relit his 
pipe. With the first puff his English hatred of a moral 
attitude or “swank” of any sort beset him. Who was 
he to take stand against a custom? Didn’t secretaries 
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write the speeches of Parliamentary “big-bugs”? Weren’t 
the opinions of eminent lawyers often written by their 
juniors, read over and signed? Weren’t briefs and plead- 
ings devilled? Yes; but all that was different. In such 
cases the Public weren’t paying for expression, they 
were paying for knowledge; the big lawyer put his im- 
primatur on the knowledge; not on the expression of it; 
the Cabinet Minister endorsed his views, whether he $ 
had written them out or not, and it was his views the 

Public paid for, not the expression of them. But in 

this Grebe article the Public would not be paying for 

any knowledge it contained, nor for any serious views; 

it would, pay for a peep into the mind of their idol. 

“And his mind will be mine!” thought Taggart; “but 

who’d pay a penny to peep into that?” He got up, and 

sat down again. 

With a Public so gullible—what did it matter? They 
lapped up anything and asked for more. Yes! But | 
weren’t the gullible the very people who oughtn’t to be E 
gulled? He rose again, and toured the dishevelled room. | 
The man at the other table raised his head. ; 

“You seem a bit on your toes.” i 

Taggart stared down at him. 

“Pye got to write some drivel in the Lighthouse for 
Georgie Grebe to sign. Iv’s just struck me that it’s a 
fraud on the Public. What do you say, Jimmy?” 

“In a way. What about it?” 
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“If it is, I don’t want to do it—that’s all.” 

His colleague whistled. 

“My dear chap, here am I writing a racing article 
“From the Man in the Paddock”—I haven’t been on 
a racecourse for years.” 

“Oh! well—that’s venial.” 

“All’s venial in our game. Shut your eyes, and 
swallow. You’re only devilling.” 

“Ga!” said Taggart. “Give a thing a decent label, 
and it is decent.” 

“T say, old man, what did you have for breakfast?” 

“Look here, Jimmy, I’m inclined to think I’ve struck 
a snag. It never occurred to me before.” 

“Well, don’t let it occur to you again. Think of 
old Dumas; I’ve heard he put his name to sixty volumes 
in one year. Has that done him any harm?” 

Taggart rumpled his hair, reddish and rather stiff. 

“Damn!” he said. 

Counter laughed. 

“You get a fixed screw for doing what you're told. 
Why worry? Papers must be sold. Georgie Grebe— 
that’s some stunt.” 

“Blast Georgie Grebe!” 

He took his hat and went out; a prolonged whistle 
followed him. All next day he spent doing other jobs, 
trying to persuade himself that he was a crank, and 
gingerly feeling the mouths of journalists. All he got 
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was: Fuss about nothing! What was the matter with 
devilling? With life at such pressure, what else could 
you have? But with the best intentions he could not 
persuade himself to go on with the thoughts of Georgie 
Grebe. And he remembered suddenly that his father 
had changed the dogmas of his religion at forty-five, 
and thereby lost a cure of souls. He was very un- 
happy; it was like discovering that he had inherited 
tuberculosis. On Friday he was sent for by the chief. 

“Morning, Taggart; I’m just back. Look here, this 
leader for to-morrow—it’s nothing but a string of state- 
ments. Where’s my style?” 

Taggart shifted his considerable weight from foot 
to foot. 

` “Well, sir,’ he said, “I thought perhaps you'd like 
to put that in yourself, for a change. The facts are all 
right.” 

The chief stared. 

“My good fellow, do you suppose I’ve got time for 
that? Anybody could have written this; I can’t sign it 
as it stands. Tone it up.” 

Taggart took the article from the chiefs hand. 

“I don’t know that I can,” he said; “I’m——” and 
stopped. 

The chief said kindly: 

OO 
Taggart disclaimed. 
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“Private trouble?” 

“No,” 

“Well, get on with it, then. How’s the Grebe article 
turned out?” 

“Tt hasn’t.” 

“How do you mean?” 

Taggart felt his body stiffening. 

“Fact is, I can’t write it.” 

“Good gracious, man, any drivel will do, so long as 
it’s got a flavour of some sort to carry the name.” 

Taggart swallowed. 

“That’s it. Is it quite playing the game with the 
Public, sir?” 

The chief seemed to loom larger suddenly. 

“T don’t follow you, Taggart.” 

Taggart blurted out: “I don’t want to write anyone 
else’s stuff in future, unless it’s just news or facts.” 

The chief’s face grew very red. 

“I pay you to do certain work. If you don’t care 
to carry out instructions, we can dispense with your 
services. What’s the matter with you, Taggart?” 

Taggart replied with a wry smile: 

“Suffering from a fit of conscience, sir. Isn’t it a 
matter of commercial honesty?” 

The chief sat back in his swivel chair and gazed at 
him for quite twenty seconds. 

“Well,” he said at last in an icy voice, “I have 
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never been so insulted. Good-morning! You are at 
liberty.” 

Taggart laid down the sheets of paper, walked stiffly 
to the door, and turned. 

“Awfully sorry, sir, can’t help it.” 

The chief bowed distantly, and Taggart went out. 

For three months he had enjoyed liberty. Journalism 
was overstocked; his name not well known. Too shy 
and proud to ask for recommendation from “Con- 
glomerated Journals,” he could never bring himself to 
explain why he had “got the hoof.” Claim a higher 
standard of morality than his fellows—not he! For 
two months he had carried on pretty well, ‘but the last 
few weeks had brought him low indeed. Yet the more 
he brooded, the more he felt that he had been right, 
and the less inclined he was to speak of it. Loyalty to 
the chief he had insulted by taking such an attitude, 
dislike of being thought a fool, beyond all, dread of 
“swanking” kept him silent. When asked why he had 
left “Conglomerated Journals” he returned the answer 
always: “Disagreement on a point of principle,” and 
refused to enter into details, But a feeling had got 
about that he was a bit of a crank; for, though no one 
at “Conglomerated Journals” knew exactly why he had 
vanished, Counter had spread the news that he had 
blasted Georgie Grebe, and refused to write his article. 
Someone else had done it. Taggart read the produc- 
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tion with irritation. It was jolly bad. Inefficient devill- 
ing still hurt one who had devilled long and efficiently 


` without a qualm. When the article which had not been 


written by Sir Cutman Kane appeared—he swore aloud. 
It was no more like the one Sir Cutman would have signed 
if Taggart had written it than the boots of Taggart 
were like the boots of the chief, who seemed to wear 
a fresh pair every day, with cloth tops. He read the 
chief 's new leaders with melancholy, spotting the many 
deficiencies of style supplied to the chief by the poor 
devil who now wrote them. His square, red, cheerful 
face had a bitter look while he was reading; and when 
he had finished, he would rumple his stiff hair. He 
was sturdy, and never got so far as calling himself 
a fool for his pains; but, week by week, he felt more 
certain that his protest had been in vain. 

Sitting against the ranger’s palings, listening to the 
birds, he had a dreamy feeling about it all. Queer 
creatures, human beings! So damned uncritical! Had 
he not been like that himself for years and years? The 
power of a label—that was what struck him, sitting 
there. Label a thing decently, and it was decent! Ah! 
but, “Rue by any other name would smell as sour!” 
Conscience!—it was the deuce! 


SALTA PRO NOBIS 


(A Variation) | 


“Tue dancer, my Mother, is very sad. She sits with 
her head on her hands. She looks into the emptiness. 
It is frightful to watch. I have tried to make her pray, 
my Mother, but the poor girl does not know how; she 
has no belief. She refuses even to confess herself. She 
is pagan—but quite pagan. What could one do for 
her, my Mother—to cheer her a little during these 
hours? I have tried to make her tell me of her life. 
She does not answer. She sits and looks always into 
the emptiness. It does me harm in the heart to see 
her. Is there nothing one can do to comfort her a little 
before she dies? To die so young—so full of life; for 
her who has no faith! To be shot—so young, so beauti- 
ful; but it is frightful, my Mother!” 

The little elderly Sister raised her hands and crossed 
them on her grey-clothed breast. Her eyes, brown and 
mild, looked up, questioning the face before her, wax- 
pale under its coif and smooth grey hair. Straight, thin, 
as it were bodiless, beneath her grey and white garb, 
the Mother Superior stood pondering. The spy-woman 
in her charge, a dancer with gipsy blood they said—or 
was it Moorish?—who had wormed secrets from her 
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French naval lover and sold them to the Germans in 
Spain. At the trial they said there was no doubt. And 
they had brought her to the convent saying: “Keep her 
for us till the fifteenth. She will be better with you 
than in prison.” To be shot—a woman! It made one 
shiver! And yet—it was war! It was for France! 
And, looking down at the little elderly Sister, the 
Mother Superior answered: 
“One must see, my daughter. Take me to her cell.” 
They went in gently. The dancer was sitting on her 
bed. There was no colour in her skin save the saffron 
sprinkled into it by eastern blood. The face was oval, 
the eyebrows slanted a little up; black hair formed on 
her forehead a V reversed; her lips, sensuous but fine, 
showed a gleam of teeth. Her arms were crossed as 
though compressing the fire within her supple body. 
Her eyes, colour of Malaga wine, looked through and 
beyond the whitened walls, through and beyond her 
visitors, like the eyes of a caged leopard. 
The Mother Superior spoke: 
“What can we do for you, my daughter?” 
The dancer shrugged. 
“You suffer, my daughter. They tell me you do 
not pray. It is a pity.” 
The dancer’s passing smile had the sweetness of 
something tasted, of a rich tune, a long kiss; she shook 
her head. 
Captures 13 
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“One would not say anything to trouble you, my 
daughter; one feels pity for your suffering. One com- 
prehends. Is there a book you would read; some wine 
you would like; in a word, anything which could 
distract you a little?” 

The dancer clasped her hands behind her neck, 
The movement was beautiful, sinuous—all her body 
beautiful. A faint colour came into the Mother Superior’s 
waxen cheeks. 

“Would you wish to dance for us, my daughter?” 

On the dancer’s face the smile came again and did 
not pass. 

“Willingly. It will give me pleasure, madame!” 

“That is well! Your dresses shall be brought. This 
evening in the refectory after the meal. If you wish 
music—one can place a piano. Sister Mathilde is a 
good musician.” 

“Music—some simple dances. Madame, could I 
smoke?” 

“Certainly, my daughter. I will have cigarettes 
brought to you.” 

The dancer stretched out her hand. Between her 
own thin hands the Mother Superior felt its supple 
warmth. To-morrow it would be cold and stiff! 

“Au revoir! then, my daughter. . .” 

“The dancer will dance for us!” This was the 
word. One waited, expectant, as for a miracle. One 
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placed the piano; procured music; sat eating the even- 
ing meal—whispering. The strangeness of it! The in- 
trusion! The little gay ghosts of memories! Ah! the 
dramatic, the marvellous event! Soon the meal was 
finished; the tables cleared, removed; against the wall 
on the long benches sixty grey white-coifed figures 
waited—in the centre the Mother Superior, at the piano 
Sister Mathilde. 

The little elderly Sister came first; then, down the 
long whitened refectory, the dancer swaying slowly over 
the dark-oak floor. Every head was turned—alone the 
Mother Superior sat motionless. If only it did not put 
notions into some light heads! 

The dancer wore a full skirt of black silk, she had 
silvery shoes and stockings, round her waist was a broad 
tight network of gold, over her bust tight silvery tissue, 
with black lace draped; her arms were bare; a red 
flower was set to one side of her black hair; she held 
a black and ivory fan. Her lips were just touched with 
red, her eyes just touched with black; her powdered 
face was like a mask. She stood in the very centre, 
with eyes cast down. Sister Mathilde began to play. 
The dancer lifted her fan. In that dance of Spain she 
hardly moved from where she stood, swaying, shivering, 
spinning, poised; but her eyes darted from this face to 
that of the long row of faces, where so many feelings 
were expressed—curiosity and doubt, pleasure, timidity, 
the 
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horror, sympathy. Sister Mathilde ceased playing. A 
little murmur broke along the line of nuns, and the 
dancer smiled. Sister Mathilde began again to play. 
For a moment the dancer listened as if to catch the 
rhythm of music strange to her; then her feet moved, 
her lips parted, sweet and gay she was, like a butterfly, 
without a care; and on the lips of the watching faces 
smiles came, and little murmurs of pleasure escaped. 

The Mother Superior sat without moving, her lips 
pressed together, her fingers interlaced. Images from 
the past kept starting out, and falling back, like figures 
from some curious old musical box. She was remember- 
ing her lover killed in the Franco-Prussian war, her 
entrance into religion all that time ago. This figure from 
the heathen world, with the red flower in her black hair, 
the whitened face, the sweetened eyes, stirred a yearn- 
ing for her own gay pulses, before they had seemed to 
die, and she brought them to the church to bury them, 

The music ceased; began again. Now it was a 
Habañera, awakening remembrance of those pulses after 
they were buried—secret, throbbing, dark. The Mother 
Superior turned her face to left and right. Had she 
been wise? So many light heads, so many young hearts! 
And yet how not soothe the last dark hours of this poor 
heathen girl—the hours so few! She was happy danc- 
ing. Yes, she was happy! What power! And what 
abandonment! It was frightening. She was holding 
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every eye—the eyes even of Sister Louise—holding 
them as a snake holds a rabbit’s eyes. The Mother 
Superior nearly smiled. That poor Sister Louise! And 
then, just beyond that face of fascinated horror, she saw 
young Sister Marie. How the child stared—what eyes, 
what lips! Sister Marie—so young—just twenty—her 
lover killed in the war—but one year dead! Sister 
Marie—prettiest in all the convent! Her hands—how 
tightly they seemed pressed together on her lap! And 
—but, yes—it was at Sister Marie that the dancer 
looked; at Sister Marie she was twirling and writhing 
those supple limbs! For Sister Marie the strange sweet 
smile came and went on those enticing lips. In dance 
after dance—like a bee on a favourite flower—to Sister 
Marie the dancer seemed to cling. And the Mother 
Superior thought: “Have I done a work of mercy, or— 
the Devil’s?” 
Close along the line of nuns the dancer swept; her 
eyes were glowing, her face proud. On Sister Marie a 
look alighted, a touch with the fan, a blown kiss, “Gra- 
cias, Señoras! Adios!” 
And swaying, as she had come, she glided away over 
the dark floor; and the little old Sister followed. 
A sighing sound rose from the long row of nuns; 
and—yes—one sob! 
“Go to your rooms, my daughters! Sister Marie!” 
The young nun came forward; tears were in her eyes. 
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“Sister Marie, pray that the sins of that poor soul 
be forgiven. But, yes, my child, it is sad. Go to your 
room, and pray!” 

With what grace the child walked! She, too, had 
the limbs of beauty, and the Mother Superior sighed... 

Morning, cold and grey, a sprinkle of snow on the 
ground. They came for the dancer during Mass. Later 
a sound of firing! With trembling lips the Mother 
Superior prayed for the soul dancing before her God... 

That evening they searched for Sister Marie, and 
could not find her. After two days a letter came. 

“Forgive me, my Mother, I have gone back to life, 

“MARIE.” 

Life out of death! The Mother Superior sat quite 
still. Figures from the past were stealing out again; and 
the dancer’s face with the red flower in her hair, the 
dark sweetened eyes, the lips, touched with a flying 
finger, parted in a kiss! 


PHILANTHROPY 


Mist enwrapped Restington-on-Sea; not very thick, 
but exceedingly clammy. It decked the autumn trees 
in weirdness, cobwebbed the tamarisks, and compelled 
Henry Ivor to shut his window, excluding the faint hiss 
and rustle from the beach. He seldom wrote after tea 
without the accompaniment of fresh air, and was drowsing 
over his pen when his housekeeper entered. 

“A couple to see you, sir; they came once before, 
when you was away.” 

Ivor blinked. “Well, show them in.” 

When the door was again opened a scent of whisky 
came in first, then a man, a woman, and a dog. 

Ivor laid down his pen, and rose; he had never seen 
any of them before, and immediately doubted whether 
he wanted to see any of them again. Never able, how- 
ever, to be disagreeable at a moment’s notice, he waited 
defensively. The man, who might have been thirty-five, 
pale, warped, and thin, seemed to extract his face from 
the grip of nerves. 

“Hearing you were down here, sir, and being in the 
printing trade, if you understand my meaning——” 

Ivor nodded; he did not want to nod, but it seemed 
unavoidable; and he looked at the woman. Her face 
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was buttoned, the most expressionless he had ever seen. 

“Well?” he said. 

The man’s lips, thin and down at one corner, writhed 
again. 

“You being a well-known writer,” he said, and the 
scent of whisky deepened. 

Ivor thought: “It wants courage to beg; it’s damp 
too. Perhaps he’s only primed himself.” 

“Well?” he said again. 

“If you understand me,” said the man, “I’m in a 
very delicate position. I expect you know Mr. Gloy— 
Charles Gloy—editor of Cribbage——”’ 

“No,” said Ivor. “But will you sit down?” And 
he placed two chairs. 

The man and the woman sat down on their edges, 
the dog, too, sat on its edge! Ivor regarded it—a 
Schipperke—thinking: 

“Did they bring their dog to undermine me?” As 
to that, it was the only kind of dog he did not like, but 
it looked damp and woeful. 

“My brother works for Mr. Gloy,” said the man; 
“so, being at Beachhampton—out of a job, if you under- 
stand my meaning—I brought my wife—you being a 
well-known philanthropist——” 

Ivor nervously took out a cigarette, and nervously 
put it back. 

“T don’t know what I can do for you,” he murmured. 
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“Pm one to speak the truth,” resumed the man, “if 
you follow me——” And Ivor did—he followed on 
and on behind a wandering tale of printing, the war, 
ill-health. At last he said in despair: 

“T really can’t recommend people I know nothing 
about. What exactly do you want me to do?” 

The woman’s face seemed suddenly to lose a button, 
as if she were going to cry, but just then the dog whim- 
pered; she took it up on her lap. Ivor thought: 

“How much have I got on me?” 

“The fact is, Mr. Ivor,” said the man, “I’m broke 
to the world, if you understand my meaning. If once 
I could get back to London——” 

“What do you say, madam?” 

The woman’s mouth quivered and mumbled; Ivor 
stopped her with his hand. 

“Well,” he said, “I can give you enough to get up 
to London with, and a little over. But that’s all, I’m 
afraid. And, forgive me, I’m very busy.” He stood up. 
The man rose also. 

“I don’t want to say anything about my wife; you’ll 
forgive my mentioning it, but there’s not a lady in Eng- 
land that’s her equal at makin’ babies’ slippers.” 

“Indeed!” said Ivor. “Well, here you are!” And 
he held out some pound notes. The man took the notes; 
one of his trouser-legs was pitiably patched. 

“Pm sure I’m more than grateful———” he said; and 
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looking at Ivor as if he expected to be contradicted, 
added: “I can’t say better than that, can I?” 
“No,” said Ivor, and opened the door. 


“I'll be ready to repay you as soon as ever I can 
—if you understand my meaning.” 

“Yes,” said Ivor. “Good-day! Good-day, Mrs. ——! 
Good-bye, little dog!” 

One by one the three passed him and went out into 
the mist. Ivor saw them trailing down the road, shut 
the outer door, returned to his chair, sighed profoundly, 
and took up his pen. 

When he had written three pages, and it was getting 
too dusk to see, his housekeeper came in. 

“There’s a boy from the Black Cow, sir, come to 
say they want you down there.” 

“Want me?” 

“Yes, sir. That couple—the boy says they don’t 
know what to do with them. They gave your name as 
being a friend.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“Yes, sir; and the landlord says they don’t seem to 
know where they come from like.” 


“Heavens!” said Ivor. He got up, however, put on 
his overcoat, and went out. 

In the lighted doorway of the Black Cow stood the 
landlord. 
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“Sorry to have troubled you, sir, but really I can’t 
tell how to deal with these friends of yours.” 

Ivor frowned. “I only saw them for the first time 
this afternoon. I just gave them money to go up to 
London with. Are they drunk?” 

“Drunk!” said the landlord. “Well, if Pd known 
the man was half gone when he came in—of course I'd 
never—— As to the woman, she sits and smiles. I can’t 
get them to budge, and it’s early closin-——” 

“Well,” muttered Ivor, “let’s look at them!” And 
he followed the landlord in. 

On the window-seat in the bar parlour those two 
were sitting, with mugs beside them, and the dog asleep 
on the feet of the woman, whose lips were unbuttoned 
in a foolish smile. Ivor looked at the man; his face was 
blank and beatific. Specimens of a damp and doleful 
world, they now seemed almost blissful. 

“Mist’ Ivor?” said the man suddenly. 

“Yes,” said Ivor, “but I thought you wanted to go 
up to London. The station’s not half a mile.” 

“Cert’nly—go up to London.” 

“Come along, then; I'll show you the way.” 

“Vey good, we can walk, if you understand my 
meaning.” And the man stood up, the dog and the 
woman also. All three passed unsteadily out. 

The man walked first, then the woman, then the dog, 
wavering into the dusky mist. Ivor followed, praying 
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that they might meet no traffic. The man’s voice broke 
the silence in front. 

“Hen’y Ivor!” Ivor closed up nervously. 

“Hen’y Ivor! I see ’m sayin’ to ’mself: ‘What’ll they 
move on for!’ I see him, if y’ understand my meaning. 
Wha’sh he good for—Hen’y Ivor—only writer o’ books. 
Is he any better than me—no! Not ’s good, if you 
f-follow me. I see ’m thinkin’: ‘How can I get rid of 
’m?’” He stood still suddenly, almost on Ivor’s toes. 
“Where’s dog—carry th’ dog—get ’is feet wet.” 

The woman stooped unsteadily, picked up the dog, 
and they both wavered on again. Ivor walked alongside 
now, grim and apprehensive. The man seemed to have 
become aware of him. 

“Mist Ivor,” he said. “Thought so—I’m not tight 
—can’t say better than that, can I?—I’m not writer of 
books like you—not plutocrat, if you understand my 
meaning. Want to ask you question: What would you 
do if you was me?” 

There was silence, but for the slip-slippering of the 
woman’s feet behind. 

“I don’ blame you,” said the man, whose speech 
was getting thicker; “you can’t help being a plutothrist. 
But whash the good of anything for me, except ob- 
oblivion, if you follow me?” 


A faint radiance shone through the mist. The station 
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building loomed suddenly quite close. Ivor steered to- 
wards it. 

“Goin’ up t’ London,” said the man. “Qui’ right!” 

He lurched past into the lighted entry, and the wo- 
man followed with the dog. Ivor saw them waver 
through the doorway. And, spinning round, he ran 
into the mist. “Perfectly true!” he thought while he 
was running. Perfectly true! Why had he helped them? 
What did he care so long as he got rid of man, woman, 
and dog? 


A LONG-AGO AFFAIR 


Husert MARSLAND, the landscape painter, returning 
from a day’s sketching on the river in the summer of 
1921, had occasion to stay the progress of his two-seater 
about ten miles from London for a minor repair, and? 
while his car was being seen to, strolled away from the 
garage to have a look at a house where he had often 
spent his holidays as a boy. Walking through a gateway 
and passing a large gravel-pit on his left, he was soon 
opposite the house, which stood back a little in its 
grounds. Very much changed! More pretentious, not 
so homely as when his uncle and aunt lived there, and 
he used to play cricket on this warren opposite, where 
the cricket ground, it seemed, had been turned into a 
golf course. It was late—the dinner hour, nobody play- 
ing, and passing on to the links he stood digesting the 
geography. Here must have been where the old pavilion 
was. And there—still turfed—where he had made that 


particularly nice stroke to leg, when he went in last and 
carried his bat for thirteen. Thirty-nine years ago—his 
sixteenth birthday. How vividly he remembered his new 
pads! A. P. Lucas had played against them and only 
made thirty-two. One founded one’s style on A. P. Lucas 
in those days—feet in front of the bat, and pointed a 
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little forward, elegant; you never saw it now, and a good 
thing too—one could sacrifice too much to style! Still, 
the tendency was all the other way; style was too much 
“off,” perhaps! 

He stepped back into the sun and sat down on the 
grass. Peaceful—very still! The haze of the distant 
downs was visible between his uncle’s old house and 
the next; and there was the clump of elms on the far 
side behind which the sun would be going down just 
as it used to then. He pressed the palms of his hands 
to the turf. A glorious summer—something like that 
summer of long ago. And warmth from the turf, or 
perhaps from the past, crept into his heart, and made 
it ache a little. Just here he must have sat, after his 
innings, at Mrs. Monteith’s feet peeping out of a flounced 
dress. Lord! The fools boys were! How headlong and 
uncalculating their devotions! A softness in voice and 
eyes, a smile, a touch or two—and they were slaves! 
Young fools, but good young fools. And, standing be- 
hind her chair—he could see him now—that other idol, 
Captain MacKay, with his face of browned ivory—just 
the colour of that elephant’s tusk his uncle had, which 
had gone so yellow—and his perfect black moustache, 
his white tie, check suit, carnation, spats, Malacca cane 
—all so fascinating! Mrs. Monteith, “the grass widow” 
they had called her! He remembered the look in people’s 
eyes, the tone in their voices. Such a pretty woman! 
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He had “fallen for her” at first sight, as the Yanks put 
it—her special scent, her daintiness, her voice! And 
that day on the river, when she made much of him, and 
Captain MacKay attended Evelyn Curtiss so assiduously 
that he was expected to propose. Quaint period! They 
used the word courting then, wore full skirts, high stays; 
and himself a blue elastic belt round his white-flannelled 
waist. And in the evening afterwards, his aunt had said 
with an arch smile: “Good-night, s¢//y boy!” Silly boy, 
indeed, with a flower the grass widow had dropped 
pressed by his cheek into his pillow! What folly! And 
that next Sunday—looking forward to church—pas- 
sionately brushing his top hat; all through the service 
spying at her creamy profile, two pews in front on the 
left, between goat-bearded old Hallgrave, her uncle, and 
her pink, broad, white-haired aunt; scheming to get near 
her when she came out, lingering, lurking, getting just 
a smile and the rustle of her flounces. Ah, ha! A little 
went a long way then! And the last day of his holidays 
and its night with the first introduction to reality. Who 
said the Victorian Age was innocent? 

Marsland put his palm up to his cheek. No! the 
dew was not yet falling! And his mind lightly turned 
and tossed his memories of women, as a man turns and 
tosses hay to air it; but nothing remembered gave him 
quite the feeling of that first experience. 

His aunt’s dance! His first white waistcoat, bought 
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ad hoc, from the local tailor, his tie laboriously imitat- 
ing the hero—Captain MacKay’s. All came back with 
such freshness in the quiet of the warren—the expect- 
ancy, the humble shy excitement, the breathless asking 
for a dance, the writing “Mrs. Monteith” twice on his 
little gilt-edged programme with its tiny tasselled white 
pencil; her slow-moving fan, her smile. And the first 
dance when it came; what infinite care not to tread on 
her white satin toes; what a thrill when her arm pressed 
his in the crush—such holy rapture, about all the first 
part of that evening, with yet another dance to come! 
If only he could have twirled her and “reversed” like 
his pattern, Captain MacKay! Then delirium growing 
as the second dance came near, making him cut his 
partner—the cool grass-scented air out on the dark ter- 
race, with the chafers booming by, and in the starshine 
the poplars wondrously tall, the careful adjustment of 
his tie and waistcoat, the careful polishing of his hot 
face! A long breath then, and into the house to find 
her! Ballroom, supper-room, stairs, library, billiard-room, 
all drawn blank—“Estudiantina” going on and on, and 
he a wandering, white-waistcoated young ghost. Ah! 
The conservatory—and the hurrying there! And then 
the moment which had always been, was even now, 
such a blurred, confused impression. Smothered voices 
from between a clump of flowers: “I saw her.” “Who 
was the man?” A glimpse, gone past in a flash, of an 
Captures 14 
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ivory face, a black moustache! And then her voice: 
“Hubert;” and her hot hand clasping his, drawing him 
to her; her scent, her face smiling, very set! A rustling 
behind the flowers, those people spying; and suddenly 
her lips on his cheek, the kiss sounding in his ears, her 
voice saying, very softly: “Hubert, dear boy!” The 
rustle receded, ceased. What a long, silent minute, then, 
among the ferns and blossoms in the dusk with her 
face close to his, pale, perturbed, before she led him 
out into the light, while he was slowly realising that she 
had made use of him to shelter her. A boy—not old 
enough to be her lover, but old enough to save her 
name and that of Captain MacKay! Her kiss—the last 
of many. Oh, no! not upon Ais lips, 47s cheeks! Hard 
work realising that! A boy—of no account—a boy, 
who in a day would be at school again, kissed that he 
and she might renew their intrigue unsuspected! 

How had he behaved the rest of that evening of 
romance bedrabbled? He hardly knew. Betrayed with 
a kiss! Two idols in the dust! And did they care 
what he was feeling? Not they! All they cared for 
was to cover up their tracks with him! But somehow 
—somehow—he had never shown her that he knew. 
Only, when their dance was over, and someone came 
and took her for the next, he escaped up to his little 
room, tore off his gloves, his waistcoat; lay on his bed, 
thought bitter thoughts. A boy! There he had stayed, 
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with the thrum of the music in his ears, till at last it 
died away for good and the carriages were gone, and 
the night was quiet. 

Squatting on the warren grass, still warm and dew- 
less, Marsland rubbed his knees. Nothing like boys for 
generosity! And, with a little smile, he thought of his 
aunt next morning, half-arch and half-concerned: “It 
isn’t nice, dear, to sit out in dark corners, and—well, 
perhaps, it wasn’t your fault, but still, it isn’t nice—not 
—quite——” and of how suddenly she had stopped, 
looking in his face, where his lips were curling in his 
first ironic laugh. She had never forgiven him that 
laugh—thinking him a cynical young Lothario? And 
Marsland thought: “Live and learn! Wonder what be- 
came of those two? Victorian Age! Hatches were bat- 
tened down in those days! But, innocent—my hat!” 

Ah! The sun was off, dew falling! He got up, 
rubbing his knees to take the stiffness out of them. 
Pigeons in the wood beyond were calling. A window 
in his uncle’s old home blazed like a jewel in the sun’s 
last rays between the poplar trees. Heh! dear—a little 
long-ago affair! 


ACME 


In these days no man of genius need starve. The 
following story of my friend Bruce may be taken as 
proof of this assertion. Nearly sixty when I first knew 
him, he must have written already some fifteen books, 
which had earned him the reputation of “a genius” 
with the few who know. He used to live in York Street, 
Adelphi, where he had two rooms up the very shaky 
staircase of a house chiefly remarkable for the fact that 
its front door seemed always open. I suppose there 
never was~a writer more indifferent to what people 
thought of him. He profoundly neglected the Press— 
not with one of those neglects which grow on writers 
from reading reviews of their own works—he seemed 
never to read criticism, but with the basic neglect of 
“an original,” a nomadic spirit, a stranger in modern 
civilisation, who would leave his attics for long months 
of wandering and come back there to hibernate and 
write a book. He was a tall, thin man, with a face 
rather like Mark Twain’s, black eyebrows which bristled 
_and shot up, a bitten, drooping grey moustache, and 
fuzzy grey hair; but his eyes were like owl’s eyes, pierc- 
ing, melancholy, dark brown, and gave to his rugged 
face the extraordinary expression of a spirit remote 
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from the flesh which had captured it. He was a bachelor, 
who seemed to avoid women; perhaps they had “learned” 
him that; for he must have been very attractive to them. 

The year of which I write had been to my friend 
Bruce the devil, monetarily speaking. With his passion 
for writing that for which his age had no taste—what 
could he expect? His last book had been a complete 
frost. He had undergone, too, an operation which had 
cost him much money and left him very weak. When 
I went to see him that October I found him stretched 
out on two chairs, smoking the Brazilian cigarettes 
which he affected—and which always affected me, so 
black and strong they were, in their yellow maize-leaf 
coverings. He had a writing-pad on his knee, and 
sheets of paper scattered all around. The room had 
a very meagre look. I had not seen him for a year 
and more, but he looked up at me as if Pd been in 
yesterday. 

“Hallo!” he said. “I went into a thing they call a 
cinema last night. Have you ever been?” 

“Ever been? Do you know how long the cinema 
has been going? Since about 1900.” 

“Well! What a ¢hing! I’m writing a skit on it!” 

“How—a skit?” 

“Parody—wildest yarn you ever read.” 

He took up a sheet of paper and began chuckling 
to himself. 
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“My heroine,” he said, “is an Octoroon. Her eyes 
swim, and her lovely bosom heaves. Everybody wants 
her, and she’s more virtuous than words can say. The 
situations she doesn’t succumb to would freeze your 
blood; they’d roast your marrow. She has a perfect 
devil of a brother, with whom she was brought up, and 
who knows her deep dark secret and wants to trade 
her off to a millionaire who also has a deep dark secret. 
Altogether there are four deep dark secrets in my yarn. 
It’s a corker.” 

“What a waste of your time!” I said. 

“My time!” he answered fiercely. “What’s the use 
of my time? Nobody buys my books.” 

“Who’s attending you?” 

“Doctors! They take your money, that’s all. I’ve 
got no money. Don’t talk about me!” Again he took 
up a sheet of manuscript; and chuckled. 

“Last night—at that place—they had—good God! 
—a race between a train and a motor-car. Well, I’ve 
got one between a train, a motor-car, a flying machine, 
and a horse.” 

I sat up. 

“May I have a look at your skit,” I said, “when 
you’ve finished it?” 

“It zs finished. Wrote it straight off. D’you think 
I could stop and then go on again with a thing like 
that?” He gathered the sheets and held them out to 
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me. “Take the thing—it’s amused me to do it. The 
heroine’s secret is that she isn’t an Octoroon at all; 
she’s a De La Casse—purest Creole blood of the South; 
and her villainous brother isn’t her brother; and the 
bad millionaire isn’t a millionaire; and her penniless 
lover is. It’s rich, I tell you!” 

“Thanks,” I said dryly, and took the sheets. 

I went away concerned about my friend, his illness 
and his poverty, especially his poverty, for I saw no end 
to it, 

After dinner that evening I began languidly to read 
his skit. I had not read two pages of the thirty-five 
before I started up, sat down again, and feverishly read 
on. Skit! By George! He had written a perfect scenario 
—or, rather, that which wanted the merest professional 
touching-up to be perfect. I was excited. It was a little 
gold-mine if properly handled. Any good film company, 
I felt convinced, would catch at it. Yes! But how to 
handle it? Bruce was such an unaccountable creature, 
such a wild old bird! Imagine his having only just 
realised the cinema! If I told him his skit was a serious 
film, he would say: “Good God!” and put it in the fire, 
priceless though it was. And yet, how could I market 
it without carte blanche, and how get carte blanche 
without giving my discovery away? I was deathly keen on 
getting some money for him; and this thing, properly 
worked, might almost make him independent, I felt as 
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if I had a priceless museum piece which a single stumble 
might shatter to fragments. The tone of his voice when 
he spoke of the cinema—‘“ What a ¢hing/”’—kept coming 
back to me. He was prickly proud, too—very difficult 
about money. Could I work it without telling him 
anything? I knew he never looked at a newspaper. 
But should I be justified in taking advantage of that— 
in getting the thing accepted and produced without his 
knowing? I revolved the question for hours, and went 
to see him again next day. 

He was reading. 

“Hallo! You again? What do you think of this 
theory—that the Egyptians derive from a Saharan 
civilisation?” 

“I don’t think,” I said. 

“It’s nonsense, This fellow——” 

I interrupted him. 

“Do you want that skit back, or can I kéep it?” 

“Skit? What skit?” 

“The thing you gave me yesterday.” 

“That! Light your fire with it. This fellow——” 

“Yes,” I said; “PI light a fire with it. I see you’re 
busy.” 

“Oh, no! Pm not,” he said. “I’ve nothing to do, 
What’s the good of my writing? I earn less and less 
with every book that comes out. I’m dying of poverty.” 
“That’s because you won’t consider the Public,” 
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“How can I consider the Public when I don’t know 
what they want?” 

“Because you won’t take the trouble to find out. 
If I suggested a way to you of pleasing the Public and 
making money you’d kick me out of the room.” 

And the words, “For instance, I’ve got a little gold- 
mine of yours in my pocket,” were on the tip of my 
tongue, but I choked them back. “Daren’t risk it!” I 
thought. “He’s given you the thing. Carte blanche— 
cartes serrées!” 

I took the gold-mine away and promptly rough- 
shaped it for the films It was perfectly easy, without 
any alteration of the story. Then I was faced with the 
temptation to put his name to it. The point was this: If 
I took it to a film company as an authorless scenario I 
should only get authorless terms; whereas, if I put his 
name to it, with a little talking I could double the terms 
at least. The film public didn’t know his name, of 
course, but the inner literary public did, and it’s wonder- 
ful how you can impress the market with the word 
“genius” judiciously used. It was too dangerous, how- 
ever; and at last I hit on a middle course. I would 
take it to them with no name attached, but tell them 
it was by “a genius,” and suggest that they could make 
capital out of the incognito. I knew they would feel it 
was by a genius. 

I took it to an excellent company next day with a 
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covering note saying: “The author, a man of recognised 
literary genius, for certain reasons prefers to remain 
unknown.” They took a fortnight in which to rise, but 
they rose. They had to. The thing was too good in 
itself. For a week I played them over terms. Twice 
I delivered an ultimatum—twice they surrendered: they 
knew too well what they had got. I could have made 
a contract with two thousand pounds down which would 
have brought at least another two thousand pounds 
before the contract term closed; but I compounded for 
one that gave me three thousand pounds down as likely 
to lead to less difficulty with Bruce. The terms were not 
a whit too good for what was really the “acme” of 
scenarios. If I could have been quite open I could 
certainly have done better. Finally, however, I signed 
the contract, delivered the manuscript, and received a 
cheque for the price. I was elated, and at the same 
time knew that my troubles were just beginning. With 
Bruce’s feeling about the film how the deuce should I 
get him to take the money? Could I go to his pub- 
lishers and conspire with them to trickle it out to him 
gradually as if it came from his books? That meant 
letting them into the secret; besides, he was too used 
to receiving practically nothing from his books; it would 
lead him to make enquiry, and the secret was bound 


to come out. Could I get a lawyer to spring an in- 


heritance on him? That would mean no end of lying 
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and elaboration, even if a lawyer would consent. Should 
I send him the money in Bank of England notes with 
the words: “From a lifelong admirer of your genius?” 
I was afraid he would suspect a trick, or stolen notes, 
and go to the police to trace them. Or should I just 
go, put the cheque on the table and tell him the truth? 

The question worried me terribly, for I didn’t feel 
entitled to consult others who knew him. It was the 
sort of thing that, if talked over, would certainly leak 
out. It was not desirable, however, to delay cashing a 
big cheque like that. Besides, they had started on the 
production. It happened to be a slack time, with a 
dearth of good films, so that they were rushing it on. 
And in the meantime there was Bruce—starved of 
everything he wanted, unable to get away for want of 
money, depressed about his health and his future. And 
yet so completely had he always seemed to me different, 
strange, superior to this civilisation of ours, that the idea 
of going to him and saying simply: “This is yours, for 
the film you wrote,” scared me. I could hear his: “I? 
Write for the cinema? What do you mean?” 

When I came to think of it, I had surely taken an 
extravagant liberty in marketing the thing without con- 
sulting him. I felt he would never forgive that, and my 
feeling towards him was so affectionate, even reverential, 
that I simply hated the idea of being wiped out of his 
good books. At last I hit on a way that by introduc- 
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ing my own interest might break my fall. I cashed the 
cheque, lodged the money at my bank, drew my own 
cheque on it for the full amount, and, armed with that 
and the contract, went to see him. 

He was lying on two chairs smoking his Brazilians 
and playing with a stray cat which had attached itself 
to him. He seemed rather less prickly than usual, and, 
after beating about the bushes of his health and other 
matters, I began: 

“Tve got a confession to make, Bruce,” 

“Confession!” he said. “What confession?” 

“You remember that skit on the film you wrote and 
gave me about six weeks ago?” 

“No.” 

“Yes, you do—about an Octoroon.” 

He chuckled. “Oh! ah! That!” 

I took a deep breath, and went on: 

“Well, I sold it; and the price of course belongs to 
you.” 

“What? Who’d print a thing like that?” 

“Tt isn’t printed. It’s been made into a film—super- 
film, they call it.” 

His hand came to a pause on the cat’s back, and 
he glared at me. I hastened on: 

“I ought to have told you what I was doing, but 
yowre so prickly, and you’ve got such confounded 
superior notions. I thought if I did you’d be biting off 
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your nose to spite your own face. The fact is it made 
a marvellous scenario. Here’s the contract, and here’s 
a cheque on my bank for the price—three thousand 
pounds. If you like to treat me as your agent, you owe 
me three hundred pounds. I don’t expect it, but I’m 
not proud like you, and I shan’t sneeze.” 

“Good God!” he said. 

“Yes, I know. But it’s all nonsense, Bruce. You 
can carry scruples to altogether too great length. Tainted 
source! Everything’s tainted, if you come to that. The 
film’s a quite justified expression of modern civilisation 
—a natural outcome of the age. It gives amusement; 
it affords pleasure. It may be vulgar, it may be cheap, 
but we ave vulgar, and we are cheap, and it’s no use 
pretending we’re not—not you, of course, Bruce, but 
people at large. A vulgar age wants vulgar amusement, 
and if we can give it that amusement we ought to; life’s 
not too cheery, anyway.” 

The glare in his eyes was almost paralysing me, 
but I managed to stammer on: 

“You live out of the world—you don’t realise what 
humdrum people want; something to balance the grey- 
ness, the—the banality of their lives. They want blood, 
thrill, sensation of all sorts. You didn’t mean to give it 
them, but you have, you’ve done’them a benefit, whether 
you wish to or not, and the money’s yours and you’ve 
got to take it.” 
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The cat suddenly jumped down. I waited for the 
storm to burst. 

“I know,” I dashed on, “that you hate and despise 
the film——” 

Suddenly his voice boomed out: 

“Bosh! What are you talking about? Film! I go 
there every other night.” 

It was my turn to say “Good God!” And ramming 
contract and cheque into his empty hand, I bolted, 
closely followed by the cat. 


LATE— 299 


I 
1§ 

Ir was disconcerting to the Governor. The man’s 
smile was so peculiar. Of course, these educated pris- 
oners—doctors, solicitors, parsons—one could never say 
good-bye to them quite without awkwardness; couldn’t 
dismiss them with the usual “Shake hands! Hope you'll 
keep straight and have luck.” No! With the finish of 
his sentence a gentleman resumed a kind of equality, 
ceased to be a number, ceased even being a name 
without a prefix, to which the law and the newspapers 
with their unfailing sense of what was proper at once 
reduced a prisoner on, or even before, his conviction. 
No. 299 was once more Dr. Philip Raider, in a suit of 
dark-grey tweeds, lean and limber, with grey hair grown 
again in readiness for the outer world, with deep-set, 
shining eyes, and that peculiar smile—a difficult sub- 
ject. The Governor decided suddenly to say only: “Well, 
good-bye, Dr. Raider”; and, holding out his hand, he 
found it remain in contact with nothing. 

So the fellow was going out in defiant mood—was 
he! The Governor felt it rather hard after more than 
two years; and his mind retraced his reccollections of 
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this prisoner. An illegal operation case! Not a good 
“mixer”—not that his prisoners were allowed to mix; 
still, always reassuring to know that they would if not 
strenuously prevented! Record—Exemplary. Chaplain’s 
report—Nothing doing (or words to that effect). Work 
—Bookbinding. Quite! But—chief memory—that of a 
long loose figure loping round at exercise, rather like 
a wolf. And there he stood! The tall Governor felt at 
the moment oddly short. He raised his hand from its 
posture of not too splendid isolation, and put the closure 
with a gesture. No, 299’s lips moved: 

“Ts that all?” 

Accustomed to being “sirred” to the last, the Governor 
reddened. But the accent was so refined that he de- 
cided not to mention it. 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

“Thank you. Good-morning.” 

The eyes shone from under the brows, the smile 
curled the lips under the long, fine, slightly hooked nose; 
the man loped easily to the door. He carried his hands 
well. He made no noise going out. Damn! The fellow 
had looked so exactly as if he had been thinking, “You 
poor devil!” The Governor gazed round his office. 
Highly specialised life, no doubt! The windows had bars; 
it was here that he saw refractory prisoners in the 
morning, early. And, thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
he frowned. ... 
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Outside, the head warder, straight, blue-clothed, 
grizzled, walked ahead, with a bunch of keys. 

“All in order,” he said to the blue-clothed janitor. 
“No. 299—going out. Anyone waiting for him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Right. Open!” 

The door clanged under the key. 

“Good-day to you,” said the head warder. 

The released prisoner turned his smiling face and 
nodded; turned it to the janitor, nodded again, and 
walked out between them, putting on a grey felt hat. 
The door clanged under the key. 

“Smiling!” remarked the janitor. 

“Ah! Cool customer,” said the head warder. “Clever 
man, though, I’m told.” 

His voice sounded resentful, a little surprised, as if 
he had missed the last word by saying it... . 

Hands in pockets, the released prisoner walked at 
leisure in the centre of the pavement. An October day 
of misty sunshine, and the streets full of people seeking 
the midday meal. And if they chanced to glance at this 
- passer-by their eyes would fly away at once, as a finger 
flies from a too hot iron.... 


2§ 
On the platform the prison chaplain, who had a day 
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off and was going up to town, saw a face under a grey 
hat which seemed vaguely familiar. 

“Yes,” said a voice. “Late—299. Raider.” 

The chaplain felt surprise. 

“Oh, ah!” he stammered. “You went out to-day, I 
think. I hope you——” 

“Don’t mention it!” 

The train came clattering in, The chaplain entered 
a third-class compartment; Late—299 followed. The 
chaplain experienced something of a shock. Extremely 
unlike a prisoner! And this prisoner, out of whom he 
had, so to speak, had no change whatever these two 
years past, had always made him feel uncomfortable. 
There he sat opposite, turning his paper, smoking a 
cigarette, as if on terms of perfect equality. Lowering 
his own journal, the chaplain looked out of the window, 
trying to select a course of conduct; then, conscious 
that he was being stared at, he took a flying look at his 
vis-a-vis. The man’s face seemed saying: “Feel a bit 
awkward, don’t you? But don’t worry. I’ve no ill feeling, 
You have a devilish poor time.” 

Unable to find the proper reply to this look, the 
chaplain remarked: 

“Nice day. Country’s looking beautiful.” 

Late—299 turned those shining eyes of his towards 
the landscape. The man had a hungry face in spite of 
his smile; and the chaplain asked: 
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“Will you have a sandwich?” 

‘‘Thanks. 5°.” 

“Forgive my enquiring,” said the chaplain presently, 
blowing crumbs off his knees, “but what will you do now? 
I hope you’re going to——” How could he put it? 
“Turn over a new leaf?” “Make good?” “Get going?” 
He could not put it; and instead took the cigarette 
which Late—299 was offering him. The man was speak- 
ing too; his words seemed to come slowly through the 
smoke, as if not yet used to a tongue. 

“These last two years have been priceless.” 

“Ah!” said the chaplain hopefully. 

“T feel right on top.” 


The chaplain’s spirit drooped. 

“Do you mean,” he said, “that you don’t regret— 
that you aren’t—er——?” 

“Priceless!” 


The man’s face had a lamentable look—steely, 
strangely smiling. No humility in it at all. He would 
find Society did not tolerate such an attitude. No, in- 
deed! He would soon discover his place. 

“Pm afraid,” he said kindly, “that you'll find Society 
very unforgiving. Have you a family?” 

“Wife, son, and daughter.” 

“How will they receive you?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“And your friends? I only want to prepare you a little.” 
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“Fortunately I have private means.” 
The chaplain stared. What a piece of luck, or was 
it—a misfortune? 


“If Pd been breakable, your prison would have 
broken me all right. Have another cigarette?” 

“No, thank you.” 

The chaplain felt too sad. He had always said 
nothing could be done with them so long as their will- 
power was unbroken. Distressing to see a man who had 
received this great lesson still so stiff-necked; so far 
from profiting by it. And, lifting his journal, he tried to 
read. But those eyes seemed boring through the print. 
It was most uncomfortable. Most!... 


u 
1 § 


In the withdrawing-room of a small house near Kew 
Gardens, Mrs. Philip Raider was gazing at a piece of 
pinkish paper in her hand, as if it had been one of 
those spiders of which she had so constitutional a horror. 
Opposite her chair her son had risen; and against the 
wall her daughter had ceased suddenly to play Brahms’ 
Variations on a theme by Haydn. 

“He says to-night!” 

The girl dropped her hands from the keys. “To- 
night? I thought it was next month. Just like father 
—without a word of warning!” 
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The son mechanically took out his pipe, and began 
polishing its bow]. He was fresh-faced, fair, with a small 
head. 

“Why didn’t he tell us to meet him in London? He 
must know we’ve got to come to an arrangement.” 

The daughter, too, got up, leaning against the piano 
—a slight figure, with bushy, dark, short hair. 

“What are we to do, Mother?” 

“Jack must go round, and put Mabel and Roderick 
off for this evening.” 

“Yes, and what then, if he’s going to stay here? 
Does he know that Pm engaged, and Beryl too?” 

“I think I told him in my last letter.” 

“What are you going to do, Mother?” 

“Its come so suddenly—I don’t know.” 

“It’s indecent!” said the boy violently. 

His sister picked up the dropped telegram. “‘Earl’s 
Court, five four? He may be here any minute. Jack, 
do hurry up! Doesn’t he realise that nobody knows, 
down here?’ 

Mrs. Raider turned to the fire. 

“Your father will only haye realised his own feelings.” 

“Well, he’s got to begin with others. Pll have to 
make him——!” 

“Dr. Raider, ma’am.” 

Late—2g9 stood, smiling, in front of the door 
which the maid had closed behind him. 
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“Well, Bertha! Ah, Beryl! Well, Jack!” 

His daughter alone replied. 

« Well, Father, you might have let us know before- 
hand!” 

Late—299 looked from one face to the other. 

“Never tell children they’re going to have a powder. 
How are you all?” 

“Perfectly well, thank you. How are you?” 

“Never better. Healthy life—prison!” 

As if walking in her sleep Mrs. Raider came across 
the room. She put out her hand with a groping gesture. 
Late—z299 did not take it. 

“Rather nice here,” he said. “Can I have a wash?” 

“Jack, show your father the lavatory.” 

“The bathroom, please.” 

The son crossed from the window, glanced at his 
father’s smiling face, and led the way. 

Mrs. Raider, thin, pale, dark, spoke first. “Poor Philip!” 

“Oh, Mother! It’s impossible to pity father; it always 
was, Except for his moustache being gone, I don’t see 
much change anyway. It’s you I pity. He simply can’t 
stay here. Why, everybody thinks you’re a widow.” 

“People generally know more than they seem to, 
Beryl.” 

“Nobody’s ever given us a hint. Why couldn’t he 
have consulted us?” 

“We must think of Aim.” 
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“He didn’t think of us when he did that horrible 
thing. And it was so gratuitous, unless——! Mother, 
sometimes I’ve thought he had to do it; that he was 
her—her lover as well as her doctor!” 

Mrs. Raider shook her head. 

“If it had been that, he’d have told me. Your father 
is always justified in his own eyes.” 

“What am I to do about Roddy?” 

“We must just wait.” 

“Here’s Jack! Well?” 

“He’s having a bath as hot as he can bear it. All 
he said was: ‘This is-the first thing you do when you 
go in, and the first thing you do when you come -out— 
symmetrical, isn’t it?” I’ve got to take him a cup of 
coffee. It’s really too thick! The servants can’t help 
knowing that a Dr. Raider who gets into the bath the 
moment he comes to call must be our father.” 

“Its comic.” 

“Ts it? He doesn’t show a sign of shame. He'll 
call it from the house-tops. I thought, of course, he'd 
go abroad.” 

“We all thought that.” 

“If he were down in the mouth, one could feel sorry 

for him. But he looks as pleased as Punch with him- 
self. And it’s such a beastly sort of crime—how am I 
to put it to Mabel? If I just say he’s been in prison, 
she’ll think it’s something even worse. Mother, do insist 
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on his going at once. We can tell the servants he’s an 
uncle—who’s been in contact with smallpox.” 

“Fou take him the coffee, Mother—oh, you can’t, 
if he’s to be an uncle! Jack, tell him nobody here 
knows, and mother can’t stand it; and hurry up! It’s 
half-past six now.” 

The son passed his fingers through his brushed-back 
hair; his face looked youthful, desperate. 

“Shall 12” 

Mrs, Raider nodded. 

“Tell him, Jack, that PII come. out to him, wherever 
he likes to go; that I always expected him to arrange 
that; that this is—too difficult———” She covered her 
lips with her hand. 

“All right, Mother! I'll jolly well make him under- 
stand. But don’t launch out about it to the servants 
yet. Suppose it’s we who have to go? It’s his house!” 

“Ts it, Mother?” 

“Yes; I bought it with his money under the power 
of attorney he left.” 

“Oh, isn’t that dreadful?” 

“Its all dreadful, but we must consider Aim!” 

The girl shook back her fuzzy hair. 

“Tt does seem rather a case of ‘coldly received.’ 
But father’s always been shut up in himself. He can’t 
expect us suddenly to slobber over him. If he’s had a 
horrible time, so have we.” 
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“Well, shall I go?” s 

“Yes, take him the coffee. Be quick, my dear boy; 
and be nice to him!” 

The son said with youthful grimness: “Oh, PIL be 
nice!” and went. 

“Mother, don’t look like that!” 

“How should I look? Smiling?” 

“No, don’t smile—it’s like Azm. Cry it off your 
chest.” 


2§ i 
Late—299 was sitting in the bath, smiling through 
steam and the smoke of his cigarette at his big toe. 
Raised just above the level of the water, it had a nail 
blackened by some weight that had dropped on it. He 


took the coffee-cup from his son’s hand. 

“For two years and nine months I’ve been looking 
forward to this—but it beats the band, Jack.” 

“Father—I—ought——” 

“Good coffee, tobacco, hot water—greatest blessings 
earth affords. Half an hour in here, and—spotless, 
body and soul!” 

“Father——!” 

“Yes; is there anything you want to add?” 

“We’ve—we’ve been here two years.” 

“Not so long as I was there. Do you like it?” 

“yess 

“I didn’t- Are you studying medicine?” 
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“No. Botany.” 

“Good. You won’t have to do with human beings.” 

“Ive got the promise of a job in the Gardens here 
at the beginning of next year. And I’m—I’m engaged.” 

“Excellent. I believe in marrying young.” 

“Beryl’s engaged too.” 

“Your mother isn’t, by any chance?” 

“Father!” 

“My dear fellow, one expects to have been dropped. 
Why suppose one’s family superior to other people’s? 
Pas si bête!” 

Gazing at that smiling face where prison pallor was 
yielding to the heat, above the neck whose sinews 
seemed unnaturally sharp and visible, the boy felt a 
spasm of remorse. 

“Weve never had a proper chance to tell you how 
frightfully sorry we’ve been for you. Only, we don’t 
understand even now why you did such a thing.” 

“Should I have done it if Pd thought it would have 
been spotted? A woman going to the devil; a small 
risk to oneself—and there we were! Never save anyone, 
at risk to yourself, Jack. I’m sure you agree.” 

The boy’s face went very red. How could he ever 
get out what he had come to say? 

“I have no intention of putting my tail between my 
legs. D’you mind taking this cup?” 

“Will you have another, Father?” 
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“No, thanks. What time do you dine?” 

“Half-past seven.” 

“You might lend me a razor. I was shaved this 
morning with a sort of billhook.” 

“Tl get you one.” 

Away from that smiling stranger in the bath, the 
boy shook himself. He must and would speak out! 

When he came back with the shaving gear, his 
father was lying flat, deeply immersed, with closed eyes. 
And setting his back against the door, he blurted out: “No- 
body knows down here. They think mother’s a widow.” 

The eyes opened, the smile resumed control. 

“Do you really believe that?” 

“I do; I know that Mabel—the girl I’m engaged 
to—has no suspicion. She’s coming to dinner; so is 
Roddy Blades—Beryl’s fiancé.” 

“Mabel, and Roddy Blades—glad to know their 
names. Give me that big towel, there’s a good fellow. 
Pm going to wash my head.” 

Handing him the towel, the boy turned. But at the 


door he stopped. “Father——!” 
“Quite. These natural relationships are fixed, beyond 
redemption.” 


The boy turned and fled. 

His mother and sister stood waiting at the foot of 
the stairs. 

“Well?” 
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“Its no good. I simply can’t tell him we want him 


to go.” 
“No, my dear. I understand.” 
“Oh! but, Mother——! Jack, you must.” 


“I can’t; I’m going to put them off.” Seizing his 
hat, he ran. He ran among small houses in the even- 
ing mist, trying to invent. At the corner of the long 
row of little villas he rang a bell. 

“Can I see Miss Mabel?” 

“She’s dressing, sir. Will you come in?” 

“No, I'll wait here.” 

In the small dark porch he tried to rehearse him- 
self. “Awfully sorry! Somebody had come—unex- 
pectedly—on business!” Yes! On what business? 

“Hallo, Jack!” 

A vision in the doorway—a fair head, a rosy, round, 
blue-eyed face above a swansdown collar. 

“Look here, darling—shut the door.” 

“Why? What is it? Anything up?” 

“Yes; something pretty badly up. You can’t come 
to-night, Mabel.” 

“Don’t squeeze so hard! Why not?” 

“Oh! well—there—there’s a reason.” 

“T know. Your father’s come out!” 

“What? How——?” 

“But of course. We all know about him. We must 
be awfully nice to him.” 
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“D’you mean to say that Roddy and everybody—— 
We thought nobody knew.” 

“Bless you, yes! Some people feel one way and 
some the other. I feel the other.” 

“Do you know what he did?” 

“Yes; I got hold of the paper. I read the whole trial.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“It was too beastly. Well?” 

“T think it was a shame.” 

“But you can’t have that sort of thing allowed.” 

“Why not?” 

“Where would the population be?” 

“Well, we’re over-populated. Everybody says so.” 

“That’s quite another thing. ‘This is the Law.” 

“Look here! If you want to argue, come in. It’s 
jolly cold.” 

“I don’t want to argue; I must go and tell Roddy. 
It’s an awful relief about you, darling. Only—you 
don’t know my father.” _ 

“Then I can’t come?” 

“Not to-night. Mother—-—” 

“Yes; I expect she’s frightfully glad.” 

“Oh! yes—yes! She—yes!” 

“Well, good-night. And look here—you go back. 
Til tell Roddy. No! Don’t rumple me!” 

Running back between small houses, the boy thought: 
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“Good God! How queer! How upside-down! She— 
she——! It’s awfully modern!” 


3 § 

Late—299 sat in the firelight, a glass beside him, 
a cigarette between his smiling lips. The cinders 
‘clicked, a clock struck. Eleven! He pitched the stump 
of his cigarette into the ashes, stretched himself, and 
rose. He went upstairs and opened the first door. The 
room was dark. A faint voice said: 

“Philip?” 

"Ye 

The light sprang out under his thumb. His wife 
was sitting up in bed, her face pale, her lips moving: 

“To-night—must you?” 

Late—299 moved to the foot of the bed; his lips 
still smiled, his eyes gazed hungrily. 

“Not at all. We learn to contain ourselves in 
prison. No vile contacts? Quite so. Good-night!” 

The voice from the bed said faintly: 

“Philip, I’m so sorry; it’s the suddenness—I’m——” 

“Don’t mention it?” The light failed under his 
thumb. The door fell to... 

Three people lay awake, one sleeping. The three 
who lay awake were thinking: “If only he made one 
feel sorry for him! If only one could love him! His 
self-control is forbidding—it’s not human! He ought 
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to want our sympathy. He ought to sympathise with 
us. He doesn’t seem to feel—for himself, for us, for 
anything. And to-morrow—what will happen? Is life 
possible here, now? Can we stand him in the house, 
about the place? He’s frightening!” 

The sleeper, in his first. bed of one thousand and 
one nights, lay, his eyes pinched up between brows and 
bony cheeks of a face as if carved from ivory, and his 
lips still smiling at the softness under him. 

Past dawn the wakeful slept, the sleeper awoke. 
His eyes sought the familiar little pyramid of gear on 
the shelf in the corner, the bright tins below, the round 
porthole, the line of distemper running along the walls, 
the closed and solid smallness of a cell. And the blood 
left his heart. They weren’t there! His whole being 
struggled with such unreality. He was in a room staring 
at light coming through chintz curtains. His arms 
were not naked. This was a sheet! For a moment he 
shivered, uncertain of everything; then lay back, smiling 
at a papered ceiling. 


il 
1§ 

“Tt can’t go on, Mother. It simply can’t. I feel an 
absolute worm whenever I’m with him. I shall have to 
clear out, like Beryl. He has just one object all the 
time—to make everyone feel small and mean.” 
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“Remember what he’s been through!” 

“I don’t see why we should be part of his revenge. 
We've done nothing, except suffer through him.” 

“He doesn’t want to hurt us or anyone.” 

“Well, whenever people talk to him they dry up at 
once, as if he’d skinned them. It’s a disease.” 

“One can only pity him.” 

“He’s perfectly happy, Mother. He’s getting his own 
back.” 

“If only that first night——” 

“We tried. It’s no good. He’s absolutely self-suffi- 
cient. What about to-morrow night?” 

“We can’t leave him on Christmas Day, Jack.” 

“Then we must take him to Beryl’s. I can’t stick it 
here. Look! He’s just going out!” 

Late—z299 passed the window where they stood, 
loping easily, a book under his arm. 

“He must have seen us. We mightn’t exist! ...” 


2$ 
Late—299, with a book under his arm, entered Kew 
Gardens and sat down on a bench. A nursery governess 
with her charges came and settled down beside him. 
“Peter, Joan, and Michael,” said Late—z99, “quite 
in the fashion, for names.” 
The governess stirred uneasily; the gentleman looked 
funny, smiling there! 


a 
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“And what are you teaching them?” 
“Reading, writing, and arithmetic, sir, and Bible 
| stories.” 
| “Intelligent? ... Ah! Not very. Truthful? . .. No! 
| No children are.” 
The governess twisted her hands. “Peter!” she said, 
| “where’s your ball? We must go and look for it.” 
“But I’ve got it, Miss Somers.” 
“Oh, well, it’s too sharp, sitting here. Come along!” 
She passed away, and Peter, Joan, and Michael trailed 
after her. 
Late—299 smiled on; and a Pekinese, towing a stout 
j old lady, smelled at his trousers. 
“Its my cat,” said Late—299. “Dogs and cats their» 
pleasure is——” 
Picking up the Pekinese, the stout old lady pressed 
i it under her arm as though it were a bag-pipe, and hur- 
' ried on like a flustered goose. 
Some minutes passed. A workman and his wife sat 
| down beside him, and gazed at the Pagoda. 
“Queer building!” said Late—299. 
“Ah!” said the workman. “Japanese, they say!” 
“Chinese, my friend. Good people, the Chinese— 
no regard for human life.” 
“What’s that? Good—did you say?” 
“Quite!” 
“Eh?” 
Captures 16 
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The workman’s wife peered round him. 

“Come on, John! The sun gits in me eyes ’ere.” 

The workman rose. “‘Good,’ you said, didn’t you? 
Good people?” 

Cres” 

The workman’s wife drew at his arm. “There, don’t 
get arguin’ with strangers. Come on!” The workman 
was drawn away.... 

A clock struck twelve. Late—29ọ9 got up and left 
the Gardens. Walking between small houses, he rang 
at the side entrance of a little shop. 

“If your father’s still blind—Pve come to read to 
him again.” 

. “Please, sir, he’ll always be.” 

“So I supposed.” 

On a horsehair sofa, below the dyed-red plumes of 
pampas grass, a short and stocky man was sitting, whit- 
tling at a wooden figure. He sniffed, and turned his 
sightless eyes towards his visitor; his square face in every 
line and bump seemed saying: “You don’t down me.” 

“What are you making?” said Late—299. 

“Christmas Eve. I’m cuttin’ out our Lord. I make 
em rather nice. Would you like this one?” 

“Thank you.” 

“Kep’ His end up well, our Lord, didn’t He? ‘Love 
your neighbour as yourself’—that means you got to love 
yourself. And He did, I think; not against Him, neither.” 
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“Easier to love your neighbours when you can’t see 
them, eh?” 

“What’s that? D’you mind lendin’ me your face a 
minute? It'll help me a lot with this ’ere. I make ’em 
lifelike, you know.” 

Late—299 leaned forward, and the tips of the blind 
man’s fingers explored his features. 

“"Igh cheekbones, eyes back in the ’ead, supra- 
orbital ridges extra special, rather low forehead slopin’ 
to thick hair. Comin’ down, two ’ollers under the 
cheekbones, thin nose a bit ’ooky, chin sharpish, no 
moustache. You’ve got a smile, ’aven’t you? And your 
own teeth? I should say you’d make a very good model. 
I don’t ’old with ‘Im always ’avin’ a beard. Would you 
like the figure ’angin’, or carryin’ the cross?” , 

“As you wish. D’you ever use your own face?” 

“Not for ’Im—for statesmen or’eroesI do. I done one 
of Captain Scott with my face. Rather pugnacious, my 
style; yours is sharp, bit acid, suitable to saints, martyrs, 
and that. Pll just go over you once more—then Pll 
’ave it all ’ere. Sharp neck; bit ’unchy in one shoulder; 
ears stick up a bit; tallish thin man, ain’t you, and 
throw your feet forward when you walk? Give us your 
and a minute. Bite your fingers, I see. Eyes blue, 
eh—with pin-points to °em—yes? Hair a bit reddish 
before it went piebald—that right? Thank you, much 
obliged. Now, if you like to read, I’ll get on with it.” 

16* 
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Late—299 opened the book. 

. “*But at last in the drift of time Hadleyburg 
had the ill-luck to offend a passing stranger, possibly 
without knowing it, certainly without caring, for Hadley- 
burg was sufficient unto itself and cared not a rap for 
strangers and their opinions. Still, it would have been 
well to make an exception in this one’s case, for he was 
a bitter man and revengeful.’” 

“Ah!” interjected the blind man deeply, “there you 
’ave it. Talkin’ of feelin’s, what gave you a fellow-feelin’ 
for me, if I may ask?” 

“T can look at you, my friend, without your seeing me.” 

“Eh! What about it with other people, then?” 

“They can look at me without my seeing them.” 

“I see! Misanthropical. Any reason for that?” 

“Prison.” 

“What oh! Outcast and rejected of men.” 

“No. The other way on.” 

The blind man ceased to whittle and scoop. 

“I like independence,” he said; “I like a man that 
can go his own way. Ever noticed cats? Men are like 
dogs, mostly; only once in a way you get a man that’s 
like a cat. What were you, if it’s not a rude question. 
In the taxes?” 

“Medico.” 

“What’s a good thing for ’eartburn?” 

“Which kind?” 
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“Wind, ain’t it? But I see your meanin’. Losin’ 
my sight used to burn my ’eart a lot; but I got over 
that. What’s the use? You couldn’t have any worse 
misfortune. It gives you a feelin’ of bein’ insured—like.” 

“You're right,” said Late—z2g9, rising to go. 

The blind man lifted his face in unison. “Got your 
smile on?” he said. “Just let me ’ave another feel at 
it, will you?” 

Late—z299 bent to the outstretched fingers. 

“Yes,” said the blind man, “same with you—touched 
bottom. Next time you come I'll ’ave something on 
show that'll please you, I think; and thank you for 
readin’.” 

“Let me know if it bores you.” 

“J will,” said the blind man, following without move- 
ment the footsteps of his visitor that died away. 


3.8 
Christmas night—wild and windy, a shower spatter- 


ing down in the street; Late—299 walking two yards 
before his wife, their son walking two yards behind his 
mother. A light figure, furred to the ears, in a doorway 
` watching for them. 

“Come along, darling. Sorry we had to bring him.” 

“Of course you had to, Jack!” 

“Look! He can’t even walk with mother. It’s a 
disease. He went to church to-day, and all through the 
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sermon never took his eyes off—the poor old vicar 
nearly broke down.” 

“What was it about?” 

“Brotherly love. Mother says he doesn’t mean it— 
but it’s like—what’s that thing that stares?” 

“A basilisk. I’ve been trying to put myself in his 
place, Jack. He must have swallowed blood and tears 
in there—ordered about like a dog, by common men, 
for three years nearly. If you don’t go under, you must 
become inhuman. This is better than if he’d come out 
crawling!” 

“Perhaps. Look out—the rain! Pll turn your hood 
up, darling.” A spattering shower, the whispering hushed.... 

A lighted open doorway, a red hall, a bunch of hang- 
ing mistletoe, a girl beneath, with bushy hair. 

“Happy Christmas, Father!” 

“Thanks. Do you want to be kissed?” 

“As you like. Well, Mother darling! Hallo, you 
two! Come in! Roddy, take father’s coat.” 

“How are you, sir? Beastly weather!” 

“That was the advantage we had in prison, Weather 
never troubled us. “Peace and Goodwill” in holly- 
berries! Very neat! They used to stick them up in 
there. Christianity is a really remarkable fraud, don’t 
you think?”... 

Once again those four in the street; and the bells 
chiming for midnight service. 
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“What an evening!” 

“Let them get out of hearing, Jack.” 

“Worse than ever! My God, he’d turn the milk 
sour! And I thought liquor might make him possible. 
He drank quite a lot.” 

“Only a few days now, and then!...” 

“Do you agree with mother that he doesn’t mean 
it, Mabel?” 

“Oh, yes, I do.” 

“The way he sits and smiles! Why doesn’t he get 
himself a desert to smile in?” 

“Perhaps he does...” 


4 § 
“Ere you are!” said the blind man. “Best I can 


do under the circs. ’Ad a bit o’ trouble with the cross; 
got it too ’eavy, I’m afraid; but thought youd rather 
carry it.” 

“Quite a masterpiece!” - 

“Speaking serious?” said the blind man. “You 
could improve it with a box o’ colours; make it more 
’uman-like.” 

«Pil do that.” 

«I wouldn’t touch the face, nor the cross—leave ’em 
wooden; but the hair and the dress, and the blood from 
the crown o’ thorns might be all the better for a bit o’ 
brightenin’. How’s the man that corrupted ’Adleyburg?” 
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Late—299 opened the book. 

“¢ |. Goodson looked him over, like as if he was 
hunting for a place on him that he could despise the 
most; then he says: “So you are the Committee of 
Enquiry, are you?” Sawlsberry said that was about 
what he was. “H’m! Do they require particulars, or 
do you reckon a kind of general answer will do?” “If 
they require particulars I will come back, Mr. Goodson; 
I will take the general answer first.” “Very well, then; 
tell them to go to hell—I reckon that’s general enough. 
And I'll give you some advice, Sawlsberry; when you 
come back for the particulars, fetch a basket to carry 
what’s left of yourself home in.” 

The blind man chuckled. 

“Ah! I like that Mark Twain. Nice sense o’ humour 
—nothin’ sickly.” 

“Bark and quinine, eh?” 

“Bark and bite,” said the blind man. “What do 
you think of ’uman nature yourself?” 

“Little or nothing.” 

“And yet there’s a bit of all right about it, too. 
Look at you and me; we got our troubles; and ’ere 
we are—jolly as sandboys! Be self-sufficient, or you’ve 
got to suffer. That’s what you feel, ain’t it? Am I 
mistook, or did you nod?” 

“I did. Your eyes look as if they saw.” 

“Bright, are they? You and me could ’ave sat down 
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and cried ’em out any time—couldn’t we? But we didn’t. 
That’s why I say there’s a bit of all right about us. 
Put the world from you, and keep your pecker up. 
When you can’t think worse of things than what you do, 
you’ll be ’appy—not before. That’s right, ain’t it?” 

“Quite.” 

“Took me five years. ’Ow long were you about it?” 

“Nearly three.” 

“Well, you ’ad the advantage of birth and edjuca- 
tion; I can tell that from your voice—got a thin, 
mockin’ sound. J started in a barber’s shop; got mine 
in an accident with some ’aircurlers. What I miss most 
is not bein’ able to go fishin’. No one to take me. 
Don’t you miss cuttin’ people up?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I suppose a gent never gets a passion; Pd 
a perfect passion for fishin’. Never missed Sunday, wet 
or fine. Thats why I learned this carvin’—must ’ave 
an ’obby to go on with. Are you goin’ to write your 
istory? Am I wrong, or did you shake your ’ead?” 

“I did. My hoppy is watching the show go by.” 

“That might ’ave suited me at one time—always 
liked to see the river flowin’ down. I’m a bit of a 
philosopher myself. You ain’t, I should say.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I’ve a fancy you want life to come to heel too 
much—misfortune of bein’ a gent, perhaps. Am I right?” 
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Late—299 closed the book and rose, “Pride!” he 
said, 

“Ah!” said the blind man, groping with his eyes, 
“that’s meat and drink to you. Thought as much. Come 
again, if I don’t worry you.” 

“And take you fishing?” 

“Reelly? You will? Shake ’ands.” 

Late—299 put out his hand. The blind man’s 
groped up and found it.... 


a0 
“Wednesday again, is it, partner, if I’m not troublin’ 


your” 

“Wednesday it is.” 

At the door of his house, with the “catch” in a 
straw bag, the blind man stood a minute listening to 
his partner’s footsteps, then felt his way in to his 
horsehair sofa under the pampas grass. Putting his 
cold feet up under the rug, he heaved a sigh of satis- 
faction, and fell asleep. 

Between the bare acacias and lilac-bushes of the 
little villas Late—299 passed on. Entering his house, 
he sought his study, and stretched his feet towards the 
fire, and the cat, smelling him fishy, sprang on to his 
knee. 

“Philip, may I come in?” 

“You may.” 
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“The servants have given notice. I wanted to say, 
wouldn’t you like to give this up and go abroad with 
me?” 

“Why this sudden sacrifice?” 

“Oh, Philip! You make it so hard for me. What 
do you really want me to do?” 

“Take half my income, and go away.” 

“What will you do, here, alone?” 

“Get me a char. The cat and I love chars,” 

“Philip!” 

“Yes?” 

“Wont you tell me what’s in your heart? Do you 
want always to be lonely lıke this?” 

Late—2g9 looked up. 

“Reality means nothing to those who haven’t lived 
with it. I do.” 

“But why?” 

“My dear Bertha—that is your name, I think?” d 

“Oh, God! You ave terrible!” E 

“What would you have me—a whining worm? 3 
Crawling to people I despise—squirming from false 
position to false position? Do you want humility; what 
is it you want?” 

“I want you to be human.” 

“Then you want what you have got. I am so human 
that Pll see the world damned before I take its pity, 
or eat its salt. Leave me alone.. I am content.” 
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“Ts there nothing I can do?” 
“Yes; stand out of my firelight... .” 


6§ 

Two figures, in the dark outside, before the uncur- 
tained window. 

“Look, Mabel!” 

“Be careful! He may see. Whisper!” 

“The window's shut.” 

“Oh, why doesn’t he draw the blinds—if he must 
sit like that?” 

“(A desert dark without a sound,... 
And not a drop to eat or drink 
And a dark desert all around!’ ` 
Jack, I pity him.” 

“He doesn’t suffer. It’s being fond of people makes 
you suffer. He’s got all he wants. Look at him.” 

The firelight on the face—its points and hollows, its 
shining eyes, its stillness and intensity, its smile; and 
on the cat, hunched and settled in the curve of the 
warm body. And the two young people, shrinking back, 
pass on between small houses, clutching each other’s 
hands. 
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I 


Some quarter of a century ago, there abode in Ox- 
ford a small bookmaker called James Shrewin—or more 
usually “Jimmy”—a run-about and damped-down little 
man, who made a precarious living out of the effect of 
horses on undergraduates. He had a so-called office 
just off the “Corn,” where he was always open to the 
patronage of the young bloods of Bullingdon, and other 
horse-loving coteries, who bestowed on him sufficient 
money to enable him to live. It was through the con- 
spicuous. smash of one of them—young Gardon Col- 
quhoun—that he became the owner of a horse. He had 
been far from wanting what was in the nature of a 
white elephant to one of his underground habits, but 
had taken it in discharge of betting debts, to which, of 
course, in the event of bankruptcy, he would have no 
legal claim. She was a three-year old chestnut filly, by 
Lopez out of Calendar, bore the name of Calliope, and 
was trained out on the Downs near Wantage. On a 
Sunday afternoon, then, in late July, “Jimmy” got his 
friend, George Pulcher, the publican, to drive him out 
there in his sort of dog cart. 

“Must ’ave a look at the bilkin’ mare,” he had said; 
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“that young ‘Cocoon’ told me she was a corker; but 
what’s third to Referee at Sandown, and never ran as 
a two-year-old? All I know is, she’s eatin’ ’er ’ead off!” 
Beside the plethoric bulk of Pulcher, clad in a light- 
coloured box-cloth coat with enormous whitish buttons 
and a full-blown rose in the lapel, “Jimmy’s” little, thin, 
dark-clothed form, withered by anxiety and gin, was, 
as it were, invisible; and compared with Pulcher’s setting 
sun, his face, with shaven cheeks sucked in, and smudged- 
in eyes, was like a ghost’s under a grey bowler. He 
spoke off-handedly about his animal, but he was im- 
pressed, in a sense abashed, by his ownership. “What 
the ’ell?” was his constant thought. Was he going to 
race her, sell her—what? How, indeed, to get back 
out of her the sum he had been fool enough to let 
young “Cocoon” owe him, to say nothing of her trainer’s 
bill? The notion, too, of having to confront that trainer 
with his ownership was oppressive to one whose whole 
life was passed in keeping out of the foreground of the 
picture. Owner! He had never owned even a white 
mouse, let alone a white elephant. And an ’orse would 
ruin him in no time if he didn’t look alive about it! 
The son of a small London baker, devoted to 
errandry at the age of fourteen, “Jimmy” Shrewin owed 
his profession to a certain smartness at sums, a dislike 
of baking, and an early habit of hanging about street 
corners with other boys, who had their daily pennies on 
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an ’orse. He had a narrow, calculating head, which 
pushed him towards street corner books before he was 
eighteen. From that time on he had been a surreptitious 
nomad, till he had silted up at Oxford, where, owing 
to Vice-Chancellors, an expert in underground life had 
greater scope than elsewhere. When he sat solitary at 
his narrow table in the back room near the “Corn”— 
for he had no clerk or associate—eyeing the door, with 
his lists in a drawer before him, and his black shiny 
betting-book ready for young “bloods,” he had a sharp, 
cold, furtive air, and but for a certain imitated tight- 
ness of trouser, and a collar standing up all round, 
gave no impression of ever having heard of the quad- 
ruped called horse. Indeed, for “Jimmy” “horse” was 
a newspaper quantity with figures against its various 
names. Even when, for a short spell, hanger-on to a 
firm of Cheap Ring bookmakers, he had seen almost 
nothing of horse; his racecourse hours were spent ferret- 
ing among a bawling, perspiring crowd, or hanging 
round within earshot of tight-lipped nobs, trainers, 
jockeys, anyone who looked like having “information.” 
Nowadays he never went near a race-meeting—his busi- 
ness, of betting on races, giving him no chance—yet 
his conversation seldom deviated for more than a minute 
at a time from that physically unknown animal, the 
horse. The ways of making money out of it, infinite, 
intricate, variegated, occupied the mind in all his 
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haunts, to the accompaniment of liquid and tobacco. 
Gin and bitters was “Jimmy’s” drink; for choice he 
smoked cheroots; and he would cherish in his mouth 
the cold stump of one long after it had gone out, for 
the homely feeling it gave him, while he talked, or 
listened to talk on horses. He was of that vast number, 
town bred, who, like crows round a carcase, feed on 
that which to them is not alive. And now he had a 
horse! 

The dog-cart travelled at a clinking pace behind 
Pulcher’s bobtail. ‘“Jimmy’s” cheroot burned well in 
the warm July air; the dust powdered his dark clothes 
and pinched, sallow face. He thought with malicious 
pleasure of that young spark “Cocoon’s” collapse— 
high-’anded lot of young fools, thinking themselves so 
knowing; many were the grins, and not few the grittings 
of his blackened teeth he had to smother at their 
swagger. “Jimmy, you robber!” “Jimmy, you little 
blackguard!” Young sparks—gay and languid—well, 
one of ’em had gone out! 

He looked round with his screwed-up eyes at his 
friend George Pulcher, who, man and licensed victualler, 
had his bally independence; lived remote from “the 
Quality” in his paradise, the Green Dragon; had not 
to kowtow to anyone; went to Newbury, Gatwick, Stock- 
bridge, here and there, at will. Ah! George Pulcher 
had the ideal life—and looked it: crimson, square, full- 
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bodied. Judge of a horse, too, in his own estimation; 
a leery bird—for whose judgment “Jimmy” had respect 
—who got “the office” of any. clever work as quick as 
most men! And he said: 

“What am] going to do with this blinkin’ ’orse, George?” 

Without moving its head the oracle spoke in a voice 
rich and raw: “Let’s ’ave a look at her first, Jimmy! 
Don’t like her name—Callidpe; but you can’t change 
what’s in the Stud-book. This Jenning that trains ’er is 
a crusty chap.” 

“Jimmy” nervously sucked-in his lips. The cart 
was mounting through the hedgeless fields which fringed 
the Downs; larks were singing, the wheat was very 
green, the patches of charlock brightened everything; it 
was lonely, few trees, few houses, no people, extreme 
peace, just a few rooks crossing under a blue sky. 

“Wonder if he’ll offer us a drink?” said “Jimmy.” 

“Not he; but help yourself, my son.” 

“Jimmy” helped himself from a large wicker-covered 
flask. 

“Good for you, George—here’s how!” 

The large man shifted the reins and drank, in turn, 
tilting up a face whose jaw still struggled to assert it- 
self against chins and neck. 

“Well, here’s to your bloomin’ horse,” he said. 
“She can’t win the Derby now, but she may do us a 
bit of good ‘yet.” 
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II 

The trainer, Jenning, coming from his Sunday after- 
noon round of the boxes, heard the sound of wheels. 
He was a thin man, neat in clothes and boots, medium 
in height, with a slight limp, narrow grey whiskers, thin 
shaven lips, eyes sharp and grey. 

A dog-cart stopping at his yard-gate; and a rum- 
looking couple of customers! 

“Well, gentlemen?” 

“Mr. Jenning? My name’s Pulcher—George Pulcher. 
Brought a client of yours over to see his new mare. 
Mr. James Shrewin, Oxford city.” 

“Jimmy” got down and stood before his trainer’s 
uncompromising stare. 

“What mare’s that?” said Jenning. 

«Callidpe.” 

“Callispé—Mr. Colquhoun’s?” 

“Jimmy” held out a letter. 

“DEAR JENNING, 

“T have sold Calliope to Jimmy Shrewin, the Oxford bookie. 
He takes her with all engagements and liabilities, including your 
training bill. I’m frightfully sick at having to part with her, but 
needs must when the devil drives, 

“GARDON COLQUHOUN.” 
The trainer folded the letter. 
“Got proof of registration?” 
“Jimmy” drew out another paper. 
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The trainer inspected it, and called out: “Ben, bring 
out Calliope. Excuse me a minute,” and he walked 
into his house. 

“Jimmy” stood, shifting from leg to leg. Mortification 
had set in; the dry abruptness of the trainer had injured 
even a self-esteem starved from youth. 

The voice of Pulcher boomed. “Told you he was a 
crusty devil. ’And ’im a bit of his own.” 

The trainer was coming back. 

“My bill,” he said. “When you’ve paid it you can 
have the mare. I train for gentlemen.” 

“The hell you do!” said Pulcher. 

“Jimmy” said nothing, staring at the bill. Seventy- 
eight pounds three shillings! A buzzing fly settled in 
the hollow of his cheek, and he did not even brush it 
off. Seventy-eight pound! 

The sound of hoofs roused him. Here came his 
horse, throwing up her head as if enquiring why she 
was being disturbed a second time on Sunday! In the 
movement of that small head and satin neck was some- 
thing free and beyond present company. 

“There she is,” said the trainer. “That'll do, Ben. 
Stand, girl!” 

Answering to a jerk or two of the halter, the mare 
stood kicking slightly with a white hind foot and whisk- 
ing her tail. Her bright coat shone in the sunlight, and 
little shivers and wrinklings passed up and down its 
17* 
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satin because of the flies. Then, for a moment, she 
stood still, ears pricked, eyes on the distance. 

“Jimmy” approached her. She had resumed her 
twitchings, swishings, and slight kicking, and at a re- 
spectful distance he circled, bending as if looking at 
crucial points. He knew what her sire and dam had 
done, and all the horses that had beaten or been beaten 
by them; could have retailed by the half-hour the pe- 
culiar hearsay of their careers; and here was their off- 
spring in flesh and blood, and he was dumb! He didn’t 
know a thing about what she ought to look like, and 
he knew it; but he felt obscurely moved. She seemed 
to him “a picture.” 

Completing his circle, he approached her head, white- 
blazed, thrown up again in listening, or scenting, and 
gingerly he laid his hand on her neck, warm and smooth 
as a woman’s shoulder. She paid no attention to his 
touch, and he took his hand away. Ought he to look 
at her teeth or feel her legs? No, he was not buying 
her, she was his already; but he must say something. 
He looked round. The trainer was watching him with 
a little smile. For almost the first time in his life the 
worm turned in “Jimmy” Shrewin; he spoke no word 
and walked back to the cart. 

“Take her in,” said Jenning. 

From his seat beside Pulcher, “Jimmy” watched the 
mare returning to her box. 
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“When I’ve cashed your cheque,” said the trainer, 
“you can send for her;” and, turning on his heel, he went 
towards his house. The voice of Pulcher followed him. 

“Blast your impudence! Git on, bobtail, we’ll shake 
the dust off ’ere.” 

Among the fringing fields the dog-cart hurried away. 
The sun slanted, the heat grew less, the colour of young 
wheat and of the charlock brightened. 

“The tyke! By Gawd, Jimmy, I'd ’ave hit him on 
the mug! But you’ve got one there. She’s a bit 0’ blood, 
my boy; and I know the trainer for her, Polman—-no 
blasted airs about ’im.” 

“Jimmy” sucked at his cheroot. 

“I ain’t had your advantages, George, and that’s a 
fact. I got into it too young, and I’m a little chap. But 
I'll send the——my cheque to-morrow. I got my pride, 
I ’ope.” It was the first time that thought had ever 
come to him. 


Im 

Though not quite the centre of the Turf, the Green 
Dragon had nursed a coup in its day, nor was it without 
a sense of veneration. The ownership of Calliope in- 
vested “Jimmy” Shrewin with the importance of those 
out of whom something can be had. It took time for 
one so long accustomed to beck and call, to mole-like 
procedure, and the demeanour of young bloods, to realise 
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that he had it. But slowly, with the marked increase 
of his unpaid-for cheroots, with the way in which glasses 
hung suspended when he came in, with the edgings up 
to him, and a certain tendency to accompany him along 
the street, it dawned on him that he was not only an 
out-of-bounds bookie, but a man. So long as he had 
remained unconscious of his double nature he had been 
content with laying the odds, as best he might, and 
getting what he could out of every situation, straight or 
crooked. Now that he was also a man, his complacency 
was ruffled. He suffered from a growing headiness con- 
nected with his horse. She was trained, now, by Polman, 
further along the Downs, too far for Pulcher’s bobtail; 
and though her public life was carried on at the Green 
Dragon, her private life required a train journey over 
night. “Jimmy” took it twice a week—touting his own 
horse in the August mornings up on the Downs, without 
drink or talk, or even cheroots. Early morning, larks 
singing, and the sound of galloping hoofs! In a mo- 
ment of expansion he confided to Pulcher that it was 
“bally ’olesome.” 

There had been the slight difficulty of being mistaken 
for a tout by his new trainer, Polman, a stoutish man 
with the look of one of those large sandy Cornish cats, 
not precisely furtive because reticence and craft are 
their nature. But, that once over, his personality swelled 


slowly. This month of August was one of those inter- 
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ludes, in fact, when nothing happens, but which shape 
the future by secret ripening. 

An error to suppose that men conduct finance, high 
or low, from greed, or love of gambling; they do it out 
of self-esteem, out of an itch to prove their judgment 
superior to their neighbours’, out of a longing for im- 
portance. George Pulcher did not despise the turning 

| of a penny, but he valued much more the consciousness 
that men were saying: “Old George, what ’e says goes 
f —knows a thing or two—George Pulcher!” 
l To pull the strings of “Jimmy” Shrewin’s horse was 
a rich and subtle opportunity absorbingly improvable. 
| But first one had to study the animal’s engagements, 
and, secondly, to gauge that unknown quantity, her 
“form.” To make anything of her this year they must 
“get about it.” That young “toff,” her previous owner, 
had, of course, flown high, entering her for classic races, 
high-class handicaps, neglecting the rich chances of 
lesser occasions. 
Third to Referee in the three-year-old race at San- 
l down Spring—two heads—was all that was known of 


her, and now they had given her seven two in the 
Cambridgeshire. She might have a chance, and again 
she might not. He sat two long evenings with “Jimmy ” 
in the little private room off the bar, deliberating this 
grave question. 

“Jimmy” inclined to the bold course. He kept say- 
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| ing: “The mare’s a flyer, George—she’s the ’ell of a 
| flyer!” 

| “Wait till she’s been tried,” said the oracle. 

i Had Polman anything that would give them a line? 
| Yes, he had The Shirker (named with that irony 
| which appeals to the English), one of the most honest 
| four-year-olds that ever looked through bridle, who had 
1 run up against almost every animal of mark—the one 
| horse that Polman never interfered with, or interrupted 
4 

| 

i 

Í 

| 

| 

| 

j 


seldom won, but was almost always placed—the sort of 
horse that handicappers pivot on. 

“But,” said Pulcher, “try her with The Shirker, and 
the first stable money will send her up to tens. That f 
’orse is so darned regular. Weve got to throw a bit of | 

K 


in his training lest he should run all the better; who 


dust first, ‘Jimmy.’ PIl go over and see Polman.” 
In “Jimmy’s” withered chest a faint resentment rose 
—it wasn’t George’s horse; but it sank again beneath 
| his friend’s bulk and reputation. 
| The “bit of dust” was thrown at the ordinary hour 
4 of exercise over the Long Mile on the last day of 
f August—the five-year-old Hangman carrying eight stone 
| seven, the three-year-old Parrot seven stone five; what 
4 Calliope was carrying nobody but Polman knew. The 
i forethought of George Pulcher had secured the unofficial 
ji presence of the Press. The instructions to the boy on 
Calliope were to be there at the finish if he could, but 
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on no account to win. “Jimmy” and George Pulcher 
had come out over night. They sat together in the dog- 
cart by the clump of bushes which marked the winning- 
post, with Polman on his cob on the far side. 
By a fine, warm light the three horses were visible 
| to the naked eye in the slight dip down by the start. 
i And, through the glasses, invested in now that he had 
a horse, “Jimmy” could see every movement of his 
‘ mare with her blazed face—rather on her toes, like the 
bright. chestnut and “bit o’ blood” she was. He had a 
i pit-patting in his heart, and his lips were tight-pressed. 
i Suppose she was no good after all, and that young 
| “Cocoon” had palmed him off a pup! But mixed in 
) with his financial fear was an anxiety more intimate, as 
if his own value were at stake. 
From George Pulcher came an almost excited gurgle. 
i “See the tout! See ’im behind that bush. Thinks 
we don’t know ’e’s there, wot oh!” 
“Jimmy” bit into his cheroot. “They're running,” 
he said. : 
Rather wide, the black Hangman on the far side, 
Calliope in the middle, they came sweeping up the Long 
Mile. “Jimmy” held his tobaccoed breath. The mare 
was going freely—a length or two behind—making up 
her ground! Now for it! 
Ah! she ’ad The ’Angman beat, and ding-dong with 
this Parrot! It was all he could do to keep from calling 
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out. With a rush and a cludding of hoofs they passed 
—the blazed nose just behind The Parrot’s bay nose 
—dead heat all but, with The Hangman beaten a good 
length! 

“There ’e goes, Jimmy! See the blank scuttlin’ 
down the ’ill like a blinkin’ rabbit. That'll be in to- 
morrow’s paper, that trial will. Ah! but ’ow to read it 
—that’s the point.” 

The horses had been wheeled and were sidling back; 
Polman was going forward on his cob. 

“Jimmy” jumped down. Whatever that fellow had 
to say, he meant to hear. It was his horse! Narrowly 
avoiding the hoofs of his hot, fidgeting mare, he said 
sharply: 

“What about it?” 

Polman never looked you in the face; his speech 
came as if not intended to be heard by anyone: 

“Tell Mr. Shrewin how she went.” 

“Had a bit up my sleeve. If I’d hit her a smart 
one, I could ha’ landed by a length or more.” 

“That so?” said “Jimmy” with a hiss. “Well, don’t 
you hit her; she don’t want hittin’. You remember that.” 

The boy said sulkily: “All right!” 

“Take her home,” said Polman. Then, with that 
reflective averted air of his, he added: “She was carry- 
ing eight stone, Mr. Shrewin; you’ve got a good one 
there. She’s The Hangman at level weights.” 
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Something wild leaped up in “Jimmy”—The Hang- 
man’s form unrolled itself before him in the air—he 
had a horse—he dam’ well had a horse! 


IV 


But how delicate is the process of backing your 
fancy! The planting of a commission—what tender and 
efficient work before it will flower! That sixth sense of 
the racing man, which, like the senses of savages in 
great forests, seizes telepathically on what is not there, 
must be dulled, duped, deluded. 

George Pulcher had the thing in hand. One might 
have thought the gross man incapable of such a fairy 
touch, such power of sowing with one hand and reaping 
with the other. He intimated rather than asserted that 
Calliope and The Parrot were one and the same thing. 
“The Parrot,” he said, “couldn’t win with seven stone 
—no use thinkin’ of this Calliope.” 

Local opinion was the rock on which, like a great 
tactician, he built. So long as local opinion was adverse, 
he could dribble money on in London; the natural jump- 
up from every long shot taken was dragged back by the 
careful radiation of disparagement from the seat of 
knowledge. 

“Jimmy” was the fly in his ointment of those balmy 
early weeks while snapping up every penny of long 
odds, before suspicion could begin to work from the 
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persistence of enquiry. Half-a-dozen times he found the 
“little cuss within an ace of blowing the gaff on his own 
blinkin’ mare”; seemed unable to run his horse down; 
the little beggar’s head was swellin’! Once “Jimmy” 
had even got up and gone out, leaving a gin and bitters 
untasted on the bar. Pulcher improved on his absence 
in the presence of a London tout. 

“Saw the trial meself! Jimmy don’t like to think 
he’s got a stiff ’un.” 

And next morning his London agent snapped up 
some thirty-threes again. 

According to the trial the mare was The Hangman 
at seven stone two, and really hot stuff—a seven to 
one chance. It was none the less with a sense of out- 
rage that, opening the Sporting Life on the last day of 
September, he found her quoted at 100—8. Whose 
work was this? 

He reviewed the altered situation in disgust. He 
had invested about half the stable commission of three 
hundred pounds at an average of thirty to one, but, 
now that she had “come” in the betting, he would 
hardly average tens with the rest. What fool had put 
his oar in? 

He learned the explanation two days later. The rash, 
the unknown backer, was “Jimmy”! He had acted, 
it appeared, from jealousy; a bookmaker—it took one’s 
breath away! 


A 
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“Backed her on your own just because that young 
‘Cocoon’ told you he fancied her!” 

“Jimmy” looked up from the table in his “office,” 
where he was sitting in wait for the scanty custom of 
the Long Vacation. 

“She’s not zs horse,” he said sullenly. “I wasn’t 
going to have Aim get the cream.” 

“What did you put on?” growled Pulcher. 

“Took five hundred to thirty and fifteen twenties.” 

“ An’ see what it’s done—knocked the bottom out of 
the commission. Am I to take that fifty as part of it?” 

“Jimmy” nodded. 

That leaves an ’undred to invest,” said Pulcher, 
somewhat mollified. He stood, with his mind twisting 
“in his thick, still body. “It’s no good waitin’ now,” he 
said; “Ill work the rest of the money on to-day. If I 
can average tens on the balance, we’ll ’ave six thousand 
three hundred to play with and the stakes. They tell 
me Jenning fancies this Diamond Stud of his. Ze ought 
to know the form with Callidpe, blast him! We got to 
watch that.” 

They had! Diamond Stud, a four-year-old with eight 
stone two, was being backed as if the Cambridgeshire 
were over. From fifteens he advanced to sevens, thence 
to favouritism at fives. Pulcher bit on it. Jenning must 
know where he stood with Calliope! It meant—it meant 
she couldn’t win! The tactician wasted no time in vain 
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regret. Establish Calliope in the betting and lay off! 
The time had come to utilise The Shirker. 

It was misty on the Downs—fine weather mist of a 
bright October. The three horses became spectral on 
their way to the starting-point. Polman had thrown The 
Parrot in again, but this time he made no secret of the 
weights. The Shirker was carrying eight seven, Calliope 
eight, The Parrot seven stone. 

Once more, in the cart, with his glasses sweeping 
the bright mist, “Jimmy” had that pit-patting in his 
heart. Here they came! His mare leading—all riding 
hard—a genuine finish! They passed—The Shirker 
beaten a clear length, with the Parrot at his girth. Be- 
side him in the cart, George Pulcher mumbled: 

“She’s The Shirker at eight stone four, Jimmy!” 

A silent drive back to the river inn, big with thought; 
a silent breakfast. Over a tankard at the close the 
oracle spoke. 

“The Shirker, at eight stone four, is a good ’ot 
chance, but no cert, Jimmy. We’ll let ’em know this 
trial quite open, weights and all. That’ll bring her in 
the betting. And we'll watch Diamond Stud. If he 
drops back we’ll know Jenning thinks he can’t beat us 
now. If Diamond Stud stands up we'll know Jenning 
thinks he’s still got our mare safe. Then our line’ll be 
clear: we lay off the lot, pick up a thousand or so, and 
’ave the mare in at a nice weight at Liverpool.” 
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“Jimmy’s” smudged-in eyes stared hungrily. 

“How’s that?” he said. “Suppose she wins?” 

“Wins! If we lay off the lot, she won’s win.” 

“Pull her!” 

George Pulcher’s voice sank half an octave with 
disgust. 

“Pull her! Who talked of pullin’? She’ll run a bye, 
that’s all. We shan’t ever know whether she could ’a 
won or not.” 

“Jimmy” sat silent; the situation was such as his 
life during sixteen years had waited for. They stood 
to win both ways with a bit of handling. 

“Who’s to ride?” he said. 

“Polman’s got a call on Docker. He can just ride 
the weight. Either way he’s good for us—strong finisher 
and a rare judge of distance; knows how to time things 
to aT. Win or not, he’s our man.” 

“Jimmy” was deep in figures. Laying-off at sevens, 
they would still win four thousand and the stakes. 

“Pd like a win,” he said. 

“Ah!” said Pulcher. “But there’ll be twenty in the 
field, my son; no more uncertain race than that bally 
Cambridgeshire. We could pick up a thou. as easy as 
I pick up this pot. Bird in the ’and, Jimmy, and a good 
’andicap in the bush. If she wins, she’s finished. Well, 
we'll put this trial about and see ’ow Jenning pops.” 
Jenning popped amazingly. Diamond Stud receded 
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a point, then re-established himself at nine to two. Jen- 
ning was clearly not dismayed. 

George Pulcher shook his head and waited, uncer- 
tain still which way to jump. Ironical circumstance de- 
cided him. 

Term had begun; “Jimmy” was busy at his seat of 
custom. By some miracle of guardianly intervention, 
young Colquhoun had not gone broke. He was “up” 
again, eager to retrieve his reputation, and that little 
brute “Jimmy” would not lay against his horse! He 
merely sucked-in his cheeks, and answered: “I’m not 
layin’ my own ’orse.” It was felt that he was not the 
man he had been; assertion had come into his manner, 
he was better dressed. Someone had seen him at the 
station looking quite a “toff” in a blue box-cloth coat 
standing well out from his wisp of a figure, and with a 
pair of brown race-glasses slung over the shoulder. 
Altogether the “little brute was getting too big for his 
boots.” 

And this strange improvement hardened the feeling 
that his horse was a real good thing. Patriotism began 
to burn in Oxford. Here was a “snip” that belonged 
to them, as it were, and the money in support of it, 
finding no outlet, began to ball. 

A week before the race—with Calliope at nine to 
one, and very little doing—young Colquhoun went up 
to town, taking with him the accumulated support of 


‘get 
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betting Oxford. That evening she stood at sixes. Next 
day the public followed on. 

George Pulcher took advantage. In this crisis of the 
proceedings he acted on his own initiative. The mare 
went back to eights, but the deed was done. He had 
laid off the whole bally lot, including the stake money. 
He put it to “Jimmy” that evening in a nutshell. 

“We pick up a thousand, and the Liverpool as good 
as in our pocket. I’ve done worse.” 

“Jimmy” grunted out: “She could ’a won.” 

“Not she. Jenning knows—and there’s others in the 
race. This Wasp is goin’ to take a lot of catchin’, and 
Deerstalker’s not out of it. He’s a hell of a horse, even 
with that weight.” 

Again “Jimmy” grunted, slowly sucking down his 
gin and bitters. Sullenly he said: 

“Well, I don’ want to put money in the pocket of 
young “Cocoon” and his crowd. Like his eee, 
backin’ my horse as if it was his own.” 

“We'll ’ave to go and see her run, Jimmy.” 

“Not me,” said “Jimmy.” 

“What! First time she runs! It won’t look natural.” 

“No,” repeated “Jimmy.” “I don’t want to see ’er 
beat.” 

George Pulcher laid his hand on a skinny shoulder. 

“Nonsense, Jimmy. You’ve got to, for the sake of 
your reputation. You’ll enjoy seein’ your mare saddled. 
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We'll go up over night. I shall ’ave a few pound on 
Deerstalker. I believe he can beat this Diamond Stud. 
And you leave Docker to me; I’ll ’ave a word with him 
at Gatwick to-morrow. I’ve known ’im since he was 
that ’igh; an’ ’e ain’t much more now.” 

“All right!” growled “Jimmy.” 


Vv 

The longer you can bet on a race the greater its 
fascination. Handicappers can properly enjoy the beauty 
of their work; clubmen and oracles of the course have 
due scope for reminiscence and prophecy; bookmakers 
in lovely leisure can indulge a little their own calculated 
preferences, instead of being hurried to soulless con- 
clusions by a half-hour’s market on the course; the pro- 
fessional backer has the longer in which to dream of 
his fortune made at last by some hell of a horse— 
spotted somewhere as interfered with, left at the post, 
running green, too fat, not fancied, backward—now 
bound to win this hell of a race. And the general 
public has the chance to read the horses’ names in the 
betting news for days and days; and what a comfort 
that is! 

“Jimmy” Shrewin was not one of those philosophers 
who justify the great and growing game of betting on 
the ground that it improves the breed of an animal less 
and less in use. He justified it much more simply—he 
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lived by it. And in the whole of his career of nearly 
twenty years since he made hole-and-corner books among 
the boys of London, he had never stood so utterly on 
velvet as that morning when his horse must win him 
five hundred pounds by merely losing. He had spent 
the night in London anticipating a fraction of his gains 
with George Pulcher at a music-hall. And, in a first- 
class carriage, as became an owner, he travelled down 
to Newmarket by an early special. An early special 
key turned in the lock of the carriage door, preserved 
their numbers at six, all professionals, with blank, rather 
rolling eyes, mouths shut or slightly fishy, ears to the 
ground; and the only natural talker a red-faced man, 
who had “been at it thirty years.” Intoning the pasts 
and futures of this hell of a horse or that, even he was 
silent on the race in hand; and the journey was half 
over before the beauty of their own judgments loosened 
tongues thereon. George Pulcher started it. 

“ I fancy Deerstalker,” he said; “he’s a hell of a horse.” 

“Too much weight,” said the red-faced man. “What 
about this Calliope?” 

“Ah!” said Pulcher. “D’you fancy your mare, 
Jimmy?” 

With all eyes turned on him, lost in his blue box- 
cloth coat, brown bowler, and cheroot smoke, “Jimmy” 
experienced a subtle thrill. Addressing the space be- 


tween the red-faced man and Pulcher, he said: 
18* 
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“If she runs up to ’er looks.” 

“Ah!” said Pulcher, “she’s dark—nice mare,, but a 
bit light and shelly.” 

“Lopez out o’ Calendar,” muttered the red-faced 
man. “Lopez didn’t stay, but he was the hell of a 
horse over seven furlongs. The Shirker ought to ’ave 
told you a bit.” 

“Jimmy” did not answer. It gave him pleasure to see 
the red-faced man’s eye trying to get past, and failing. 

“Nice race to pick up. Don’t fancy the favourite 
meself; he’d nothin’ to beat at Ascot.” 

“Jenning knows what he’s about,” said Pulcher. 

Jenning! Before “Jimmy’s” mind passed again that 
first sight of his horse, and the trainer’s smile, as if he 
——“Jimmy” Shrewin, who owned her—had been dirt. 
Tyke! To have the mare beaten by one of his! A 
deep, subtle vexation had oppressed him at times all 
these last days since George Pulcher had decided in 
favour of the mare’s running a bye. D——n George 
Pulcher! He took too much on himself! Thought he 
had “Jimmy” Shrewin in his pocket! He looked at the 
block of crimson opposite. Aunt Sally! If George 
Pulcher could tell what was passing in his mind! 

But driving up to the course he was not above 
sharing a sandwich and a flask. In fact, his feelings 
were unstable and gusty—sometimes resentment, some- 
times the old respect for his friend’s independent bulk. 
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The dignity of ownership takes long to establish itself 
in those who have been kicked about. 

“All right with Docker,” murmured Pulcher, sucking 
at the wicker flask. “I gave him the office at Gatwick.” 

“She could ’a won,” muttered “Jimmy.” 

“Not she, my boy; there’s two at least can beat ’er.” 

Like all oracles, George Pulcher could believe what 
he wanted to. 

Arriving, they entered the grand-stand enclosure, 
and over the dividing railings “Jimmy” gazed at the 
Cheap Ring, already filling-up with its usual customers. 
Faces, and umbrellas—the same old crowd. How often 
had he been in that Cheap Ring, with hardly room to 
move, seeing nothing, hearing nothing but “Two to one 
on the field!” “Two to one on the field!” “Threes 
Swordfish!” “Fives Alabaster!” “Two to one on the 
field!” Nothing but a sea of men like himself, and a 
sky overhead. He was not exactly conscious of criti- 
cism, only of a dull “Glad I’m shut of that lot” feeling. 

Leaving George Pulcher deep in conversation with 
a crony, he lighted a cheroot, and slipped out on to the 
course. He passed the Jockey Club enclosure. Some 
early “toffs” were there in twos and threes, exchanging 
wisdom. He looked at them without envy or malice. 
He was an owner himself now, almost one of them in 
a manner of thinking. With a sort of relish he thought 
of how his past life had circled round those “toffs,” slip- 
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pery, shadowlike, kicked about; and now he could get 
up on the Downs away from “toffs,” George Pulcher, all 
that crowd, and smell the grass, and hear the bally 
larks, and watch his own mare gallop! 

They were putting the numbers up for the first 
race. Queer not to be betting, not to be touting round; 
queer to be giving it a rest! Utterly familiar with those 
names on the board, he was utterly unfamiliar with the 
shapes they stood for. 

“Pll go and see ’em come out of the paddock,” he 
thought, and moved on, skimpy in his bell-shaped coat 
and billycock with flattened brim. The clamour of the 
Rings rose behind him while he was entering the paddock. 

Very green, very peaceful, there; not many people, 
yet! Three horses in the second race were being led 
slowly in a sort of winding ring; and men were cluster- 
ing round the further gate where the horses would 
come out. “Jimmy” joined them, sucking at his cheroot. 
They were a picture! Damn it! he didn’t know but 
that ’orses laid over men! Pretty creatures! 

One by one they passed out of the gate, a round 
dozen. Selling platers, but pictures for all that! 

He turned back towards the horses being led about; 
and the old instinct to listen took him close to little 
groups. Talk was all of the big race. From a tall 
“toff” he caught the word Calliope. 
“Belongs to a bookie, they say.” 
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Bookie! Why not? Wasn’t a bookie as good as any 
other? Ah! and sometimes better than these young 
snobs with everything to their hand! A bookie—well, 
what chance had he ever had? 

A big brown horse came by. 

“That’s Deerstalker,” he heard the “toff” say. 

“Jimmy” gazed at George Pulcher’s fancy with a sort 
of hostility. Here came another—Wasp, six stone ten, 
and Deerstalker nine stone—top and bottom of the race! 

“My ’orse’d beat either o’ them,” he thought stub- 
bornly. “Don’t like that Wasp.” 

The distant roar was hushed. They were running 


` in the first race! He moved back to the gate. The 


quick clamour rose and dropped, and here they came 
—pback into the paddock, darkened with sweat, flanks 
heaving a little! 

“Jimmy” followed the winner, saw the jockey weigh in. 

“What jockey’s that?” he asked. 

“That? Why, Docker!” 

“Jimmy” stared. A short, square, bow-legged figure, 
‘vith a hardwood face! Waiting his chance, he went up 
to him and said: 

“Docker, you ride my ’orse in the big race.” 

“Mr. Shrewin?” 

“The same,” said “Jimmy.” The jockey’s left eyelid 
drooped a little. Nothing responded in “Jimmy’s” face. 
“I'll see you before the race,” he said. 
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Again the jockey’s eyelid wavered, he nodded and 
passed on. 

“Jimmy” stared at his own boots—they struck him 
suddenly as too yellow and not at the right angle. But 
why, he couldn’t say. 

More horses now—those of the first race being 
unsaddled, clothed, and led away. More men—three 
familiar figures: young “Cocoon” and two others of his 
Oxford customers. 

“Jimmy” turned sharply from them. Stand their 
airs?—not he! He had a sudden sickish feeling. With 
a win, he’d have been a made man—on his own! Blast 
George Pulcher and his caution! To think of being 
back in Oxford with those young bloods jeering at his 
beaten horse! He bit deep into the stump of his cheroot, 
and suddenly came on Jenning standing by a horse 
with a star on its bay forehead. The trainer gave him 
no sign of recognition, but signed to the boy to lead 
the horse into a stall, and followed, shutting the door. 
It was exactly as if he had said: “Vermin about!” 

An evil little smile curled “Jimmy’s” lips. The tyke! 

The horses for the second race passed out of the 
paddock gate, and he turned to find his own. His 
ferreting eyes soon sighted Polman. What the cat-faced 
fellow knew, or was thinking, “Jimmy” could not tell. 
Nobody could tell. 

“Where’s the mare?” he said. 
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“Just coming round.” 

No mistaking her; fine as a star; shiny-coated, 
sinuous, her blazed face held rather high! Who said 
she was “shelly”? She was a picture! He walked a few 
paces close to the boy. 

“That’s Calliope.... H’m!... Nice filly!... 
Looks fit: . .. Who’s this James Shrewin? ... Whats 
she at?... I like her looks.” 

His horse! Not a prettier filly in the world! 

He followed Polman into her stall to see her saddled. 
In the twilight there he watched her toilet; the rub- 
over; the exact adjustments; the bottle of water to the 
mouth; the buckling of the bridle—watched her head 
high above the boy keeping her steady with gentle pulls 
of a rein in each hand held out a little wide, and now 
and then stroking her blazed nose; watched her pre- 
tence of nipping at his hand: he watched the beauty of 
her exaggerated in this half-lit isolation away from the 
others, the life and litheness in her satin body, the 
wilful expectancy in her bright soft eyes. 

Run a bye! This bit o’ blood—this bit o’ fire! This 
horse of his! Deep within that shell of blue box-cloth 
against the stall partition a thought declared itself: “I’m 
—— if she shall! She can beat the lot! And she’s —— 
well going to!” 

The door was thrown open, and she led out. He 
moved alongside. They were staring at her, following 
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her. No wonder! She was a picture, his horse—his! 
She had gone to “Jimmy’s” head. 

They passed Jenning with Diamond Stud waiting to be 
mounted. “Jimmy” shot him a look. Let the —— wait! 

His mare reached the palings and was halted. 
“Jimmy” saw the short square figure of her jockey, in 
the new magenta cap and jacket—Azs cap, Ais jacket! 
Beautiful they looked, and no mistake! 

“A word with you,” he said. 

The jockey halted, looked quickly round. 

“All right, Mr. Shrewin. No need.” 

“Jimmy’s” eyes smouldered at him; hardly moving 
his lips, he said, intently: “You —— well don’t! You'll 
— — well ride her to win. Never mind fim/ If you 
don’t, Pll have you off the Turf. Understand me! You’ll 
—— well ride ’er to win.” 

The jockey’s jaw dropped. 

“All right, Mr. Shrewin.” 

“See it is,” said “Jimmy” with a hiss. . 

“Mount jockeys!” 

He saw magenta swing into the saddle. And sud- 
denly, as if smitten with the plague, he scuttled away. 


VI 
He scuttled to where he could see them going down— 


seventeen, No need to search for his colours; they blazed, ` 


like George Pulcher’s countenance, or a rhododendron 
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bush in sunlight, above that bright chestnut with the 
white nose, curvetting a little as she was led past. 

Now they came cantering—Deerstalker in the lead. 

“He’s a hell of a horse, Deerstalker!” said some- 
one behind. 

“Jimmy” cast a nervous glance around. No sign of 
George Pulcher! 

One by one they cantered past, and he watched 
them with a cold feeling in his stomach. Still unused 
to sight of the creatures out of which he made his living, 
they a// seemed to him hells of horses! 

The same voice said: 

“New colours! Well, you can see ’em, and the mare 
too. She’s a showy one. Calliope? She’s goin’ back in 
the bettin’, though.” 

“Jimmy” moved up through the Ring. 

“Four to one on the field!” “Six Deerstalker!” 
“Sevens Magistrate!” “Ten to one Wasp!” “Ten to 
one Calliope!” “Four to one Diamond Stud—Four to 
one on the field!” 

Steady as a rock, that horse of Jenning, and his 
own going back! 

“Twelves Calliope!” he heard, just as he reached 
the stand. The telepathic genius of the Ring missed 
nothing—almost! 

A cold shiver went through him. What had he done 
by his words to Docker? Spoiled the golden egg laid 
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so carefully? But perhaps she couldn’t win even if they 
let her! He began to mount the stand, his mind in the 
most acute confusion. 

A voice said: “Hullo, Jimmy! Is she going to win?” 

One of his young Oxford sparks was jammed against 
him on the stairway! 

He raised his lip in a sort of snarl, and, huddling 
himself, slipped through and up ahead. He came out 
and edged in close to the stairs where he could get play 
for his glasses. Behind him one of those who improve 
the shining hour among backers cut off from opportunity 
was intoning the odds a point shorter than below. “Three 
to one on the field!” “Fives Deerstalker!” “Eight to 
one Wasp!” 

“What price Calliope?” said “Jimmy” sharply. 

“Hundred to eight.” 

“Done!” Handing him the eight, he took the ticket. 
Behind him the man’s eyes moved fishily, and he re- 
sumed his incantation. 

“Three to one on the field!... Three to one on 
the field! Six to one Magistrate!” 

On the wheeling bunch of colours at the start “Jimmy” 
trained his glasses. Something had broken clean away 
and come half the course—something in yellow. 

“Eights Magistrate. Nine to one Magistrate,” drifted up. 

So they had spotted that! Precious little they didn’t 
spot! 
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Magistrate was round again, and being ridden back. 
“Jimmy” rested his glasses a moment, and looked down. 
Swarms in the Cheap Ring, Tattersalls, the stands—a 
crowd so great you could lose George Pulcher in it. Just 
below a little man was making silent, frantic signals with 
his arms to someone across in the Cheap Ring. “Jimmy” 
raised his glasses. In line now—magenta third from 
the rails! 

“They’re off!” The hush, you could cut it with a 
knife! Something in green away on the right—Wasp! 
What a bat they were going! And a sort of numbness 
of “Jimmy’s” mind cracked suddenly; his glasses shook; 
his thin, weasley face became suffused and quivered. 
Magenta—magenta—two from the rails! He could make 
no story of the race such as he would read in to-mor- 
row’s paper—he could see nothing but magenta. 

Out of the dip now, and coming fast—green still 
leading—something in violet, something in tartan, closing. 

“Wasp’s beat!” “The favourite—the favourite wins!” 
“Deerstalker—Deerstalker wins! What’s that in pink 
on the rails?” 

It was Ais in pink on the rails! Behind him a man 
went suddenly mad. 

“Deerstalker! Come on with ’im, Stee! Deerstalker 
ll win—Deerstalker ’ll win!” 

“Jimmy” sputtered-venomously: “Will ’e? Will ’e?” 

Deerstalker and his own out from the rest—opposite 
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the Cheap Ring—neck and neck—Docker riding like 
a demon. 

“Deerstalker! Deerstalker!” “Calliope wins! She 
wins!” 

Gawd! His horse! They flashed past—fifty yards 
to go, and not a head between ’em! 

“Deerstalker! Deerstalker!” “Calliope!” 

He saw his mare shoot out—she’d won! 

With a little queer sound he squirmed and wriggled 
on to the stairs. No thoughts while he squeezed, and 
slid, and hurried—only emotion—out of the Ring, away 
to the paddock. His horse! 

Docker had weighed in when he reached the mare. 
All right! He passed with a grin. “Jimmy” turned 
almost into the body of Polman standing like an image. 

“Well, Mr. Shrewin,” he said to nobody, “she’s won.” 

“Damn you!” thought “Jimmy.” “Damn the lot of 
you!” And he went up to his mare. Quivering, streaked 
with sweat, impatient of the gathering crowd, she showed 
the whites of her eyes when he put his hand up to her 
nose. 

“Good girl!” he said, and watched her led away. 

“Gawd! I want a drink!” he thought. 

Gingerly, keeping a sharp lookout for Pulcher, he 
returned to the stand to get it, and to draw his hundred. 
But up there by the stairs the discreet fellow was no 
more. On the ticket was the name O. H. Jones, and 
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nothing else. “Jimmy” Shrewin had been welshed! He 
went down at last in a bad temper. At the bottom of 
the staircase stood George Pulcher. The big man’s face 
was crimson, his eyes ominous. He blocked “Jimmy” 
into a corner. 

“Ah!” he said. “You little crow! What the ’ell 
made you speak to Docker?” 

“Jimmy” grinned. Some new body within him stood 
there defiant. “She’s my ’orse,” he said. 

“You —— Gawd-forsaken rat! If I ’ad you in a 
quiet spot, Pd shake the life out of you!” 

“Jimmy” stared up, his little spindle legs apart, like 
a cock-sparrow confronting an offended pigeon. 

“Go ’ome,” he said, “George Pulcher; and get your 
mothér to mend your socks. You don’t know ’ow! 
Thought I wasn’t a man, did you? Well, now you —— 
well know I am. Keep off my ’orse in future.” 

Crimson rushed up on crimson in Pulcher’s face 
he raised his heavy fists. “Jimmy” stood, unmoving, 
his little hands in his bell-coat pockets, his withered 
face upraised. The big man gulped as if swallowing 
back the tide of blood; his fists edged forward and then 
—dropped. o 

“That’s better,” said “Jimmy,” “hit one of your 
own size.” 

Emitting a deep growl, George Pulcher walked away, 

“Two to one on the field—I’ll back the field—Two 
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to one on the field.” “Threes Snowdrift—Fours Iron 
Dook.” 

“Jimmy” stood a moment mechanically listening to 
the music of his life; then, edging out, he took a fly 
and was driven to the station. 

All the way up to town he sat chewing his cheroot 
with the glow of drink inside him, thinking of that finish, 
and of how he had stood up to George Pulcher. For 
a whole day he was lost in London, but Friday saw him 
once more at his seat of custom in the “Corn.” Not 
having laid against his horse, he had had a good race 
in spite of everything; yet, the following week, uncertain 
into what further quagmires of quixotry she might lead 
him, he sold Calliope. 

But for years betting upon horses that he never saw, 
underground like a rat, yet never again so accessible 
to the kicks of fortune, or so prone before the shafts of 
superiority, he would think of the Downs with the blinkin’ 
larks singin’, and talk of how once he—had a horse. 
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Rice, ¢ 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2v. — By Celia’s Arbour 
2v. 


Betham-Edwards, M. 
The Sylvestres x v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled 1 v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and otber No- 
velettes x v. — Disarmed 1 v. — Doctor 
{acob 1 v. — Pearla 1 v. — Next of Kin 

anted 1 v.— The Parting of the Ways 
x1 v.— For One and the World 1 v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
xv.— France of To-day 1 v.— Two Aunts 
and a Nephew 1 v.— A Dream of Mil- 
lions x v. — The Curb of Honour 1 v. — 
France of To-day (Second Series) tv. —A 
Romance of Dijon 1 v. — Dream- 
Charlotte 1 v. —- A Storm-RentSky 1 v. — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest 1 v. -- Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875—1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship 1 v. — Mock Beggars’ Hall 1 v. — 
East of Paris x v.— A Humble Lover 1 v.— 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. 1 v.— Martha 
Rose, Teacher 1 v. — The White House 
by the Sea 1 v. — From an Islington Win- 
dow 1 v. s 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 


jh, Mabel C. 
Potsherds rv. 


sm E (Am.): výde Rhoda Brough- 
gae Prince: vide Butler. Vide 
also Wilhelm Görlach (Collection of 
German Authors, p. 29), and Whitman, 


Black, William, ¢ 1898. 
A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 


„tire 2 v. — The Strange Adventures of a 


Phaeton 2v.—.A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 


Kilmeny x v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories r v. — Three Feathers 2 v, — 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other 
Stories x v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v.— 
Macleod of Dare 2 v.— White Wings 
2v.— Sunrise 2 v, — The Beautiful W retch 
z v.— Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols; The 
Pupil of Aurelius 1 v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2v.—The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. 1 v,—-White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v.—In Far Lochaber 
2v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
| and other Tales 1 v. —Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
| The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
| Cousins 2 v.— Briseis 2 v.— Wild Eelin 2 v. 


“Black-Box Murder, the,” Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder 1 v. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, ł r900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 v. 

“ Blackwood.” 

Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood” (First Serses) 
rv. — Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood” (Second 
Series) tv. 


Blagden, lea, + 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding 1 v. 


Blessington, Countess of (Marguerite 
Gardiner), t 1849. 
Meredith ı v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre 1 v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Bloomfield, Baroness, 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 


Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2v. 


Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 
Lady Audley’s Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2v. — Eleanor's Vi 2v.—John 
Marchmont’s Legacy 2 v. — Henry 
bar 2 v.— The Doctor’s Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Clod 2v. — Sir Jasper’s Tenant 
2 v.— The Lady’s Mile av. — Rupert God- 


-a tog 


ut 


o win2 v. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v.— Run to 
Earth 2v. — Fenton’s Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. -— Lucius Davoren 3v. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 v, — Lost for Love 
2 v, — AStrange World 2v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men’s Shoes 
2 v.— Joshua Haggard’s Daughter 2v. — 
Weaversand Weft r v. — In Great Waters, 
and other Tales 1 v.— An Open Verdict 
jv. — Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2v., — Asphode! - Mount Royal 
2v.—The Golden Cat se. 2v. — Flower and 
i Weed r v. — Phantom Fortune 3 v.— 
Under the Red Flag x v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard’s Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County r v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. yaks Fatal Three 
2 v.— The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v, — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2y.— Thou art the Man 2v, — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. r£ v. — Sons of Fire 
2v. — London Pride 2v,— Rough Justice 
2v.—In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin 1 v. — The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2 v. — The Rose of Life 2 v. — Dead Love 
has Chains 1 v. — During Her Majesty’s 
Pleasure r v, 


Brassey, Lady, t 1887. 
A Voyäge in the “Sunbeam” 2 v. — 
Sunsbine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 
- “Bread-Winners, the,” Author of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners x v. 


Bret Harte: vide Harte. 


Brock, Rev. William, + 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. 1 v. 


Brontë, Charlotte: vige Currer Bell, 


Brontë, end & Anne: vide Ellis & 
Acton B 


Brooks, Shirley, + 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 


_ Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 
‘Station Life in New Zealand r v. 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
ay.—A Year’s Housekeeping in South 
Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
Colonial 


tant Shore—Rodrigues 1 v: — 
ry. (Videp. 29.) 
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Bet Peep 


Cometh up lai, a Fanta sas Oe 
wisely, te too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 

1 v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thou ‘hts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
1 v.—A Beginner r v, — Scylla or 
Charybdis? r v. — Dear Faustina x v.— 
The Game and the Candle 1 v. — Foes in 
Law 1 v. — Lavinia r v. — Mamma t v. 
— The Devil and the Deep Sea 1 v. — Be- 
tween Two Stools 1 v. — Concerning a 
Vow rv. 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth Bisland 
~ (Am). 


A Widower Indeed r v. 


Brown, John, ¢ 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers 1 v. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, + 1861. 


A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) rv. — Aurora Leigh rv. 


Browning, Robert, + 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the ‘“ Cachalot” 2 v. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, ł 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) x v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford rv. — Zanoni 
tv.—The Last Days of Pompeii rv.— 
The Disowned x v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1v.— Alice 1 v.— Eva, and The Pilgrims 


.of the Rhine r v. — Devereux r v. 


Godolphin and Falkland x v.— Rienzi 
2v. — Night and Morning 1 v.— The Last 


| of the Barons 2 v.— Athens 2 v.—The 


Poems and Ballads of Schiller xv. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v.— King Arthur 
2v. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
tv.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 v. 
What will he do with it? 4v. — Dram 
Works 2 v.— A Strange Story 2 v. 
Caxtoniana 2 v.— The Lost Tales.of Mi 
tustv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4v.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v.— The Coming Race 1 v.— 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan 1 v. 


aeei Henry Lytton (Lord Delling, i 
t 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life ot 
Viscount Palmerston I 


ac 


Bunyan, John, ¢ 1688. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 1 v. 
“Buried Alone,” Author of (Charles 
Wood). 


Buried Alone rv. 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy x v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha’s Burglar r v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José 1 v.—A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. — The 
Shuttle 2 v. — The Secret Garden 1 v. 

Burney, Miss (Madame D’Arblay), 

+ 1840. 
Evelina r v. 


Burns, Robert, ¢ 1796. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) r v. 
Burroughs, Edgar Rice (Am.). 

Tarzan of the Apes 1 v. — The Return 

of Tarzan x v.— Jungle Tales of Tarzan 1 v. 
Burton, Richard F., t 1890. 

A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 
Bury, Baroness de: vide “All for Greed.” 
Butler, A.J. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 

miniscences. , Translated from the great 

German edition, under the supervision of 

A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Saxton, Mrs. B, H., t 188x. 

Jennie of “The Prince's,” 2v.— Won 

2v. — Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 

Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 

the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, t 1824. 


Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 


Caffyn, Mrs. Mannington (lota). 
A Yellow Aster x v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 
Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v, — The Woman thou 
gavest me 3 v. — The Mastèr of Man 2 v. 
Caine, William, - 
The Strangeness of Noel Carton 1 v, — 
Mendoza and a Little Lady 1 v. 
Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v. 
Cannan, Gilbert. 
Annette and Bennett x v. 


Campbell Praed: vide Praed, 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette, t 1909. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — “ But Men 
must Work” z v, — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
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4 hters 2 v. — The Old, Old Story 2 v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v.— At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, ț 188r. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — bliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller x v.— Essays on Goethe rv. 
— On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History 1 v. — Historical and 
Political Essays 1 v. — Essays on German 
Literature 1 v. 

Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day 1 v. 

Carr, Alario. 
Treherne’s Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v.—“‘ If Youth butknew!" 
1v.— My Merry Rockhurst 1 v. — Flower 
o’ the Orange x v. — Wroth 2 v, — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste rv. — The Lost Iphigenia 
1 v. — Love Gilds the Scene 1 v. — The 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper r v. 

Castle, Egerton. 

Consequences 2 v. — “La Bella,” and 
Others r v. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, + 1896: 
vide “Chronicles of the Schönberg- 
Cotta Family.” 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, + 1880. 

Oliver of the Mill z v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Chesterfield, Earl of. 
Letters to his Son 1 v. 


Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday 1 v. — What’s 
Wrong with the World 1 v. — The Inno- 
| cence of Father Brown 1 v. — The Flying 
Inn 1 v. 
Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust 1 v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung 1 v. — Notwithstanding 
Iv. 
Christian, Princess: vide Alice, Grand- 
Duchess of Hesse. 


“Chronicles of the Sohinberg-Cotta 
Family," Author of (Mrs. E. Rundle 
Charles), + 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 


the Sea 2v.— Winifred Bertram tv.— 
of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan 1 v.— 


Diary 


Paes eins. 


- ‘The Victory of the Vanquished x v. 
_ The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer xv. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost x v. ' 


Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
Mr, Crewe’s Career 2 v. 


Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife rv. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: vige Twain, 
Clifford, Mrs, W. K. 


Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman rv. 
—AuntAnne 2v.—The Last Touches, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
1v.— A Wild Proxy 1v.— A Flash of 
Summer r v. — A Woman Alone 1v. — 
Woodside Farm x v. — The Modern Way 
1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy x v. 
| — Mere Stories 1 v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1873: vide 
Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 


Cobbe, Frances Power, t 1904. 
Re-Echoes r v, 


Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 


Coleridge, M, E. 
The King with two Faces a v. 


@ Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, + 1834. 
Poems 1v. 


Collins, Charles Allston, + 1873. - 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v, ~ 


Collins, Mortimer, t1876. - 
Sweet and Twenty 2¥.— A Fight with 


Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, t 1889. 
After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v, — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. 1 v. — The 
-Woman in White 2 v. — Basil rv. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
‘Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
v. — The Mootistone 2 v. — Man and 
ife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs.? 1 v. — The New Magdalen 2v. — 
The Frozen Deep x v. —The Law and the 
Lady 2v, — The Two Destinies 1 v. — My 
Lady’s Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
1v.— The Haunted Hotel r v. — The 
' Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel’s Daughter 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart 
Scienceav.— “I say No,” 2 v, — The Evil 


Genius a v, — The Guilty River, and The 


asi land. Complete L she 


| Ghost’s Touch rv. — The Legacy of Cain 


2 v.— Blind Love 2 v. 


“Cometh up as a Flower": vide Rhoda 
Broughton. 


Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest rv. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six rv. — Under Western Eyes Iv. 
—’Twixt Land and Sea Tales t v.— Chance 
2 v. — Almayer’s Folly r v: 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), t 1885. 
Called Back 1 v. — Bound Together 
2v.— Dark Days t v. — A Family Affair 
2v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 


Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals tv. — The Jack O’Lantern rv. 
— The Last of the Mohicans 2 v. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vrde Katharine Saunders, 


Corelli, Marie, 

Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v, — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2v,—‘‘ Ardath” 
3 v.— Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v.—The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska t v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.— The 
Master-Christian 2v:—‘*Temporal Power” 
2¥. God’s Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. i 


Cotes, Mrs. Everard. — 
Those Delighttul Americans 1 v. — Set in 
Authority 1 v. — Cousin Cinderella x v. 


“County, the,” Author of. 
The County 1 v. 


Craik, George Lillie, + 1866. 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Ealen Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 
+ 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
‘Head of she Family 2v. — A Life fora 
Life 2v.—A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women 1 v. — Agatha’s Husband 1 v, — 
Romantic Tales 1 v. — Domestic Stories - 
r- — Mistress and Maid r v. — The 


— The 
J Woman's Kingdom 2v. — The Unkind 

(A Word, and other Stories 2 v, — A Brave 

3 Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
1v.— My Mother and I rv. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v, — Sermons out of Church 
1rv.—The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 


from Life x v. — Poems x v. 


E 1v.—A 2v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
r 2v. — His e Mother, and other Tales 
ps E and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
eet Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur 1 v. 
Pat (Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

; Lost and Won r v, — Faith Unwin's 
£ Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. — Wini- 
y fred’s Wooing, etc. x.v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
a Esther Hill’s Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
, velyan 1 v.— Withont Kith or Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia’s Choice; 
Theresa 2 v.— Anne Warwick r v. — 
Dorcas 2 ¥.— Two Women 2 v. (Vide 
P-29-) 


Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


ven, Mrs. Augustus: wsde Lady Ful- 
pjan 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), t 1909. 
Claudius 1v. — 


Zoroaster 1 v.—A Tale ofa Lonely Parish 
2 v.— Saracinesca 2v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
1v.—Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
3 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v. — À Cigarette-Maker’s Romance 
Iv.— Khaled rv. — The Witch of Prague 
= 2v.— The Three Fates 2v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King 1v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
_— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. —The Ral- 
stous 2 v. — Braccio 2v. — Adam 
Johnstone’s Son r v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
-~ the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
-Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2v. — A Lady of Rome av. 
— Arethusa 2v. — The Primadonna 2 v.— 
The Diva’s Ruby 2 v. — The White Sister 
Iv — Iv — Undesirable 
1 v. — Uncanny Tales x v. 


Crockett, S. R., * 1860, t 1914. 
e Raiders 2v. — Cleg Kelly əv. 


o` the Moon 2 


Re g aia beens Nicholas | 


petal B. M. 

Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Hap) 
Valley 1 v.— The Old Cantonment, TAA 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere 1 Me 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — 
Youngest Miss Mowbray 1 v. —The oie 
pany’s Servant 2 v, — The Cat’s-Paw 1 v. 
— Katherine the Arrogant 1 v.— Fametv. 
— Babes in the Wood 1 v. — A Rolling 
Stone 1 v. — The Serpent’s Tooth 1 v. — 
In Old Madras 1 v, — Lismoyle 1 y.— The 
Chaperon r v. — The Pagoda Tree rv. 


Cross, J. W.: víde George Eliot's Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vzde A. Thomas. 
Cummins, Miss (Am,), t 1866. 
The Lamplighter 1 v. — Mabel Vaughan 
1 v.— El Fureidis rv.— Haunted Hearts tv. 
Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v, 
“ Daily News.” 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 
Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 v. — Let the Roof fallin 2v. 
Dane, Clemence. 
A Bill of Divorcement ; Legend x v. 
“Dark,” Author of. 
Dark rv. 
Davis, Richard (Am.). 
er, etc. rv. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. — ’s Folly x v. — Thef 
Man who could not lose 1 v. — The Red 
Cross Girl x v. 
De Foe, Daniel, + 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe 2 v. 
Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher x v. 
“Democracy,” Author of (Am). 
Democracy 1 v. ’ 
De Morgan, William. 
Joseph Vance 2 v. 


“Demos,” Author of: v. George Gissing. 
De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 1 v. 
“Diary and Notes": wide Author of 
“Horace Templeton.” 
Dickens, Charles, t 1870. 
The Pickwick Club 2 v. — American 
Notes 1 v. — Oliver Twist 2 v, — 
av. — Sketches 1 v. — 
an-A nia 


j 


oh. ivi be 


Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v. — Master Humphrey’s Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v. — Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v.— David Copperfield 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child’s History of 
England (2 v. 80M, 2,70) — Hard Times 
rv. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercia! Traveller 1 v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. r v. — Our Mutual Friend 
with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
uggage; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
. gold’s Prescriptions; Mugby Junction rv. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
1v. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughter 
4V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster, 


i Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie Collins, 
k No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford 1 v. d 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 
+ 1881. 


Coningsby r v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy 1v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple 1 v. — 
Lothair a v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1v. — One 
Doubtful Hour r v. 
. 5 > Dixon, W. Hepworth, t 1879. _ 

4 Personal History of Lord Bacon rv. — 

ap The Holy Land 2v. — New America 2 v.— 
5 Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Maijesty’s 
5 Tower 4v. — Free Russia 2 v.— Histo: 
T of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
E N 2v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 
š, Dixon, Jr., Thomas (Am.). 
The Leopard’s Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowle, Ménie Muriel, 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sige of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
av. e Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v.— The White Company 
a7: —A Study iv Scarlet x v. — The 

i i 
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Great Shadow, and the City rv. — 
The Adventures of Steak Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v.— The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
x v. — The Stark Munro Letters 1 v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko 1 v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag 1 v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes r v. — Adventures of Gerard 1 v, — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. —Sir 
Nigel 2 v. — Through the Magic Door 1 v. 
aa ai the Fire Stories 1 v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 
1v.— The Lost World t v. — The Poison 
Belt x v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, t 1897. 


The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life 1 v. 


Dufferin, the Ear! of. 
Letters from High Latitudes r v. 
vide Mrs, 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette: 


otes, 
Dunton : vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor, 
South Sea Bubbles zr v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., + 1833. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 


Edgeworth, Maria: vide p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? av. 
— A Vagabond Heroine 1 v.— Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1v. —Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 
1 v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v, — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — A Playwright’s Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v, — Pearl-Powder 1 v. 
The Adventuress 1 v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., ț 1892. 
Barbara’s History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v.. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented V. 
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rv. —A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 


— À Poetry-Book of Modern Poets 1 v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham-: vide Botham. 


Eggleston, Edward (Am.), ¢ 1902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans—Mrs. Cross), 
t 1880. 


Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob rx v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such 1 v.— 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

“Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 

Author of. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v. — 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 
night x v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen 1 v. — Fräulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther 1 v. — Vera 1 v. — The En- 
chanted April ı v. 


Elliot, Mrs. Frances, ¢ 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Romerv.—The Diary ofan IdleWoman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal 1 v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v, — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople r v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), t 1882. 
Representative Men 1 v. — Essays 1 v. — 
Nature and Thought 1 v. — English Traits 
1 v. — Conduct of Life 1 v. 


“English Fairy Tales.” zv. 


“Englishwoman’s Love- Letters, " 
ther of, 5 ysis 


An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters 1 v. 
Erroll, Henry. 

An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 
Esler, E. Rentoul, 

The Way they loved at Grimpat 1 v. 
“Essays and Reviews,” the Authors of. 

oT and Reviews. By various Authors 
Y 


“ Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D’, 
Three Sisters 1 v.— A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1 v. — The Professor’s Wooing 1 v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft 1v. — Appassionata 
tv. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen’s Serf 1 v. 


“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia 1 v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, ¢ 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot t v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales 1 v. 

“Expiated,”” Author of. 

Expiated 2 v. 


Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Conway. 
Farrar, F. W. (Dean), t 1903- 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 


`“ Fate of Fenella, the,” Authors of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors 1 v. 


Felkin, Aifred Laurence: vide E. T. 
Fowler. 


Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 
Fendall, Percy: vige F. C. Philips. 


Fenn, George Manville. 
The Parson o’ Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Fielding, Henry, t 1754- 
Tom Jones 2 v. 
Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): wide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Fitzgerald, Edward, 
Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyám 1 v. 
Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature 


ohn Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 

tephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Joare Re 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
1860) 1 v. A 


Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 

Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 
My Experiences of the War between 
Sites and Germany 2” — Soldiering 


ok a 


ah) 
ay 


and Scribbling t.v. — Memories. and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
“Daily News,” War Correspondence. 


Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 
Viva 2 v, — Rhona 2 v, — Roy and Viola 
2 v.— My Lord and My Lady 2 v. —I 
have Lived and Loved 2v. — June 2v. — 
Omnia Vanitas r v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales 1 v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly r v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days 1 v. — 
K: Too Late Repented r v. 


Forster, John, + 1876. 
~ The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
= trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 
Fothergill, Jessie, 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
k Made or Marred, and “One of Three” 
$ xv.—Kith and Kin 2 v.— Peril 2v.— 
Borderland 2 v. 
“Found Dead,” Author of: wide James 
Payn. 
y Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. Alfred 
A Laurence Felkin). 
pi A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
W dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire r v. — Place and 
Power 2 v, — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
` Fallowfield’s Fortune x v. — Her Lady- 
ship’s Conscience x v. 


= Fowler, Ellen Jhorneyoroft Mrs. AT 
ee Felkin), & Alfred L Felkin. 
gr Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. tise 

a Fox, Caroline, t 1871. 

=a Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
= : Pym 2 v. 

p em “Frank Fairlegh,” Author of (F. E. 
| j Smedley), he 

Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


Francis, M. E, 
The Duenna of a Genius r v. 
Frederic, Harold (Am.), t 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares rv. 
Freeman, Edward A., t 1892. 
_ The Growth of the English Constitution 
1 v: — Select Historical Essays x v.— 
Sketches from French Travel r v. 
Froude, James Anthony, t 1894. 
Oceana r v. — The Spanish S of the 
i , and other Essays x ge 
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Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton r v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2v.—A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary’s Daughter 1 v.— 
The Lilies ofthe Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
ry.— Rose Leblanc 1 v. — Seven Stories 
1 v.— The Life of Luisa de Carvajal 1 v. 
—A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the” Window. 2 v. — Eliane 
2v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia’r v. 


Galsworthy, John. 

The Man of Property 2 v. — The Country 
House 1 v.— Fraternity 1 v. —Villa Rubein 
I v. — A Man of Devon, etc. rv. —A 
Motley t v. — The Patrician rv, — Justice, 
and Other Plays 1 v. — The Silver Box, 
and Other Plays ı v. — The Inn of Tran- 
quillity x v. — The Island Pharisees 1 v.— 
The Dark Flower 1 v. — A Bit o’ Love, 
and Other Plays 1 v. — A Family Man, 
and Other Plays 1 v. — Captures x v. 


Gardiner: wae Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 
Mary Barton r v. — Ruth 2v. — North 
and South r v, — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v. — The Life of Charlotte Brontë 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc, 1 v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night’s Work 1 v. 
— Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford 
x v. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 1 v. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne,” Author of: 
vide Author of “ Miss Molly.” 

rhe et ages Longard de 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha Iv. — Ortho- 
dox r$ v. rehi Iv. — = Spot- 
less tation 1 v.— orgotten Sin rv. 
OENES v.— The Supreme Crime 1 v. 
— TheBlood-Tax 1 v. — Holy Matrimony 
x v, — The Eternal Woman 1 v.— Made 
of Money 1 v. — The Bridge of Life x v. 
— The Three Essentials 1 v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl x v. — The Compromise 2 v. 
— Itinerant Daughters 1 v. — Restitution 
1 v.— Pomp and Circumstance rv. — The 
Grass Widow 1 v. — The Inevitable Mar- 
riage 1 v. — A Glorious Lie r v. — The | 
City of Enticement 1 v.— Exotic Martha rv. 
— The Unworthy Pact r v.— The Waters 
of Lethe x v. — The Austrian Officer 
Work and at Play r v. x 


Gerard, E, (Emily de Zaszowska). i 
A Secret Mission x v. — A Foreigner2 vw, 


— The Extermination of Love 2v7, ad a; 
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Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregory 1 v. 
Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate’s Home 1 v. 
Gissing, George, t 1903. 
Demos 2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 
Gladstone, W. E., + 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion x v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 


Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America 1 v. — His Hour rv. 
— The Reason Why 1 v.— Halcyone 1 v.— 
The Contrast 1 v.— Guinevere’s Lover 1 v. 
— Man and Maid 1 v. 

Godfrey, Hal: wide Charlotte O'Conor 

Eccles. : 

Goldring, Douglas. 
Nobody Knows 1 v. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, + 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too ious rv. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary 1 v. 

Gordon, Major-Gen. C. G., t 1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum (with eigbteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., + 1861. 
Castles in the Air x v. — The Dean's 
Daugbter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life’s Lessons 
2v.— The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Grand, Sarah, 
Our Manifold Nature 1 v. — Babs the 


` Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v, 


Grant, Miss, 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart’s in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 

Gray, Maxwell. 
The Stlence of Dean Maitland 2 v.— The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, E.C, (Trois-Etoiles), 


+ 1881, E 
The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of 

Pictures 


xv. — French in Eng! 


es re " 
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(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
3 v. — That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks 1 v.— People I have met 1 v. 
Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) x v. 
Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese 1 v. 
Gunter, A. C. (Am.), ¢ 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 
Guthrie, F. Anstey: vsde Anstey. 


“Quy Livingstone,” Author of (George 
Alfred Laurence), + 1876. 


Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword , and 
Gown 1 v. — Barren Honour f v: — 
Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
1 v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 


Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
dren 1 v. — The Bowsham Puzzle x v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins 1 v; 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider. _ 

King Solomon’s Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
ess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Vitch’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa’s Revenge 

1v. — Mr. Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 

Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 

Allan’s Wife 1 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 

2 v. — Montezuma’s Daughter 2 v. — The 

People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 

Heart of the World 2v.— The Wizard 

x v. — Doctor Therne 1 v. — Swallow 

2 v.— Black Heart and White Heart, 

and Elissa r v.— Lysbeth 2v. —A Winter 

Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 

Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 


| — Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v. — 


The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita 1 v. 
— Fair Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 
Blossholme 1 v. — Morning Star 1 v. — 
Queen Sheba’s Ring 1 v. — Red Eve x v. 
— Marie 1 v: — Child of Storm 1 v. — The 
Wanderer’s Necklace 1 v. — Wisdom’s 
Daughter 1 v. 
Haggard, Sir H. Rider, & Andrew Lang. 
The Word's Desire 2 v. 
Hall, Mrs. S. C., ț 188r. 
Can Wrong be Right? r v. — Marian 2 v, 
Hamerton, P. G., + 1894. 
Marmorne 1v. — French and English 2 v. 
Hardy, Rev. E. J. 
How to be Happy though Married x v. — 
Still Happy though Married 1 v. 


‘0-day $ A “ s 
tish 7 “ieee uthor of as, 
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Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles zy. — Life’s Little 
Ironies r y. — Jude the Obscure 2 v.— A 
Changed Man 1 v. — The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid x v. 


Harland, Henry (Am.), t r905. 
The Cardinal’s Snuff- Box x v. — The 
Lady Paramount 1 v.—My Friend Prospero 
Tv. — The Royal End x v. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that pass in the Night rv. — In 
Varying Moods rı v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man r v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 
— The Scholar’s Daughter r v. — Inter- 
play 2 v. — Out of the Wreck I Rise x v. 
— Patuffa 1 v. X 


of Peter Atherly, etc. rv:— Three Partners 
1 v. — Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow 1 v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin’s Mediation,and otherStories 
1 v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine 1 v. — 
Under the Redwoods r v. — On the Old 
Trail 1 v.—Trent’s Trust r v. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), + 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), ¢ 1905: wide “The 

read-Winners,” Author of. 

Hay, Marie. 

as’aniello r v. 

Hearn, Lafoadio, + 1906. 

Kokoro 1 v. — Kwaidan x v. -- Glimpses 
ot Unfamiliar Japan (First Series) 1v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) 1 ¥.— Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 
1 v, — Out of the East 1 v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. r v. 

Heotor, Mrs.: vize Mrs. Alexander, 

“Helr of Redclyffe, the,” Author of: 

vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, + 1875. 

Friends in Council 2 v.— Ivan de Biron 2 v. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, + 1835. 

Select Poetical Works 1 v. 

Henry, O (Am.). 
Cabbayes and Kings r v. 

Hergeshelmer, Joseph (Am.). 

Java Head 1 v. — Cytherea 1 y. — Moun- 
tain Blood rv. — The Three Black Pennys 
1 v. — Linda Condon f v: — The Bright 
Shawl r v. é 

Hewlett, Maurice, ; 
The Forest Lovers 1 v, — Little Novels 


H A 
Martin’s Vineyard 1 v. 
Harrison, Mrs.: vide Lucas Malet. 
Harte, Bret (Am.), t 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills r v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar rv. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales r v. — The 
Story of a Mine 1 v. — Drift from Two 
Shores r v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales r v. — 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, and other Tales 
rv. — Flip, and other Stories r v. — On 
the Frontier 1 v. — By Shore and Sedge 
1 v. — Maruja x v, — Snow-bound at 
Eagle’s, and Devil’s Ford 1 v. — The 
Crnsade of the “Excelsior” x v.— A 
Millionaire of Rough - and - Ready, and 
other Tales 1 v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty r v. 
— Cressy 1 v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales r v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v, — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate 1 v. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales 1 v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara 1 v.—Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
and some other People 1 v. — Susy 1 v. — 


Richard bea, Fete — New Can- 
terbury Tales r v. — + Queen’s Quair; 
or, The Six Years’ Tragedy 2 v, — Fond 
Adventures 1 v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 
— The Stooping Lady 1 v. — The Spanish 
Jade t v. — Halfway House 2 v — Open 
Country 1v.— Rest Harrow 1 v.— Brazen- 
head the Great rv.—The Song of Renny rv. 
— Mrs. Lancelot 1 v. — Lore of Proserpine 
1 v. — Bendish 1 v. i 

Hichens, Robert. 
Flames 2v. — The Slave 2 v. — Feliz 2v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories 1 v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 v, — A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep rv. — Bella Donna 2v. — 
The Spell of Egypt x v. —The Dweller on 
the Threshold 1v. —The Fruitful Vine 2 

The Londoners x v.— An Ih 


i of Angel’s, etc. z v. — Clarence 
_xv.—In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 


Devotion of Enriquez rv. — The A ncestors 


of Italy r v. — The Life and Death of 


rey 
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Man xv. — The Way of Ambition 2 v.— 
The Holy Land r v. 


Hobart Pasha, Admiral, + 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 
Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigie) 
(Am.), t 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 
x1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
AGolden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court av. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. 

e Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1v. — The Gods Arrive x v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands t v. — A Garden of Spinsters 1 v. 


Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), + 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table r v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — Over the Teacups x v. 

Ho) berg J (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt’s Widow 1 v. — A Change 
of Air rv. — Half a Hero ry. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v. —The God 
in the Car 1 v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio 1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 
1 v. — The Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v.— Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau 1 v. — The King’s Mirror 
2v.— Quisanté r v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 
— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 
— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two 
People 2 v. — The Great Miss Driver 2v. 
— Mrs. Maxon Protests 1 v. 


Hopkins, Tighe, 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask x v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris r v.— The Silent Gate 1 v. — 
The Women Napoleon Loved 1 v. — The 
Romance of Fraud 1 v. i 


“Horace Templeton,” Author of. 
Diary and Notes rv. 


Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba 1 v. — My Lord 
Duke 1 y. — Young Blood 1 v. — Some 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1v. — The Rogue's March r v. 
— The Belle of Toorak 1 v. — Peccavi 1 v. 
— The Black Mask 1 v. — The Shadow of 


the Rope 1 v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent 1 v. — Irralie’s Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest 1 v. — Stingaree 1 v. — A 
Thiefin the Night 1 v. — Dead Men Tell Ne 


Tales x v. — Mr. Justice Raffles ı v, — The 
Camera Fiend 1 v. — Fathers of Men 2 v. 
— Witching Hill x v. — The Thousandth 
Woman xı v. — The Crime Doctor x v, 


“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
if v.— Novats and Tares reprinted from 
ousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. trv. 


Houstoun, Mrs.: vide “Recommended to 
Mercy. 


How to be Happy though Married”: 
vide Rev. E. J. Hardy. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), t 1898. 


One Summer rv. — Aunt Serena 1v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. 1v.— 
The Open Door 2 v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis, t 1898, & Wil- 
liam Sharp (Am.), t 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modern 
Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
1 v.— Venetian Life (with Portrait) x v. 
— Italian Journeys 1 v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1v. — Their Wedding Journey 
1 v.—A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli’s Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2v. — Dr. Breen’s Practice 1 v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers x v. — Miss Bellard’s In- 
spiration 1 v. 


Hughes, Thomas, ¢ 1898. 
Tom Brown’s School-Days x v. 


Hungerford, Mrs, (Mrs. Argles), t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v, — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
1v. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales 1 v. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2v.— Doris 2 v.—A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. rv. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week’s Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington T v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 1 v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2v. — In Durance Vile, etc. 1v.— A 


Troublesome Girl, and other Stories rv. — ` 


A Life’s Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner’s 
r1v.—A uering Heroine, 

“ When ia Doubt” x v. — Nora 


1 
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Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery 1 v. — An Unsatis- 
f: Lover 1 v. — Peter’s Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces 1 v. — A Tug of War 
1v. — The Professor’s Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The Coming of 
Chloe 1 v. 


Hunt, Mrs.: vide Beaumont. 


Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest 1 v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. — The Wife of Alta- 
mont 1 v. — Tales of the Uneasy 1 v. 


Hutten, Baroness von (Am.) 
The Halo 1 v.—Kingsmead 1 v.~The Lord- 
ship of Love 2 v. — The Green Patch v. 
— Sharrow 2 v. 


Ingelow, Jean, t 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 


Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow rv. 


Ingram, John H.: vide Poe. 
lota: vide Mrs, Caffyn, 


Irving, Washington (Am.), ¢ 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life @f Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 1 v.— Oliver Gold- 
smith z v. — Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost 
1v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H, H.) (Am.), t1885. 


Ramona 2 v. 


Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper’s 
Wooing, and The Brown Man’s Servant 
1v. — Sea Urchins r v. — A Master of 
Craft 1 v. — Light Freights r v. — At Sun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge ry. 
— Odd Craft 1 v. — Dialstone Lane rv. 
— Captains All z v. — Short Cruises x v. 
— Salthaven 1 v. — Sailors’ Knots r v, — 
Ship’s Company 1 v. 


James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock r v. 


James, G. P. R., + 1860. 
Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Forest Days r v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 
Arabella Stuart 1 v, — Rose d'Albret 
1v.—Arrah Neil r v, — Agincourt 1 v, — 


By een ge ae 


2 v. — The Convict 2 v.— Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
1 v. — Daisy Miller; An International 
mes Four Meetings 1 v. — Roderick 

udson 2 v. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. 1 v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. 1 v. — Confidence 1 v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 1 v. — French 
Poets and Novelists 1 y. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — Portraits of Places 
1v.—A Little Tour in France 1v. — The 
Finer Grain 1 v. — The Outcry x v, 


James, Winifred. 
Bachelor Betty r v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, + 1885. > 
“Who Breaks—Pays” 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing 1 v. — Once and Again 2 v.— 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace r v. — Jupiter’s Daughters 1 v. 


Jenkins, Edward, 
Ginx’s Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


“ Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,’" Author of: 


' 


vide B. H. Buxton, 3 
Jerome, Jerome K. ; 
The Idle of an Idle Fellow 


r v. — Diary ot a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Eséays 1 v. — Novel Notes ı v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1v. — Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk x v. 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideas in 190. 

1 v. — The Passing of the Third Floor Bac 

1v. — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others 1 v.— They and I, rv.— All Roads 
Lead to Calvary r v.— Anthony John rv. 


Jerrold, Douglas, t 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


“John Halifax, Gentleman,” Author of: 
vide Mrs. Craik. 


Johnny Ludlow: vide Mra, Henry Wood, 


Johnson, Samuel, t 
uote math toons 
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~ Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


r “Joshua Davidson,” Author of: vide 
j Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 


> Kavanagh, Miss Julia, t 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns ż v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1v. — 
Adèle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters t v. — English Women of Letters 
Iv.— A re Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil’s Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 


ee 3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
-D av. (Vide p. 29.) 
‘a Keary, Annie, t 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly av. 
Keary, C. F. 

> The Mount r v. 

AG Kpeling, D'Esterre-: vsde Esterre. 
AH Kempis, Thomas A. 
RA e: Imitation of Christ. Translated 
Oi, m the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 


Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), + 1892. 
Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad r v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Successful? 1 v. — To-Day in New 
York 1 v. 

Kinglake, A. W., t 1891. 

Eothen :ı v. — The Invasion of the 
- Crimea 14 v. 
Kingsley, Charles, + 1875. 


Locke x v.— Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2v. — His Letters and Memories 
~ of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 
Kingsley, Henry, t 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot 1 v. — 
_ Geofiry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
- the Burtons 2 v, — Leighton Court r v, — 
í aa: PAKA Oakshott oa Iv. — 
a egin. etherege 2v. — The Gran 
Garden 2v. : 2h 


Kinross, Albert. 
_ An Opera and Lady Grasmere r v. 
is Kipling, Rudyard. í 
‘Plain Tales from the Hills r v. — The 
Second Jungle | Book 1 v. — The Seven 
1 v. — “Ca 
-- The $m, Fa l 
‘ii ing xv. — Stalk ‘Brie at 
Sea to Sea 2 v, — The City o! 
ee vo Jut Se Stren 


Sas 


a A 


Yeast 1 v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two | Wait for the End 2 v. — Love 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — ‘Alton | 2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Le 


| 
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— The Five Nations r v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries x v. — Puck of Pook’s Hill 1 v. 
— Actions and Reactions r v. — Rewards 
and Fairies r v. 
Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor r v. 
Lamb, Charles, t 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana rv. (Vide 
p. 29.) 
Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider Haggard. 
Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May rv. 
“Last of the Cavaliers, the,” Author of 
(Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 
taszowska, Mme de: vide E, Gerard, 
Laurence, George Alfred: vide “Quy 
Livingstone.” 
Lawless, the Hon, Emily, t 1913. 
Hurrish x v. 
Lee, Holme: vsde Harriet Parr, 
Lee, Vernon. 
pone [event etc. 1 v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods 1 v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo 1 v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis 1 v. — Vanitas 


1 v. — Louis Norbert 1 v, — The Senti- 
mental Traveller 1 v. — The Tower of the 
Iv. 
Le Fanu, J. S., + 1873. R 


Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 
Lemon, Mark, t 1870. 

at Last 

n Hall, 


Pad other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 


Lever, Charles, t 1872. 
The O’Donoghue 1v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O’Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O’ Mal- 
v. — Tom Burke of “ Ours” 3v. — 
ack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 

e Dodd et Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martine of Cro’ Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2v. — Roland Cashel 
3v. — Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v.— One of Them 2v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v, — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day's Ride 

2v.— Luttrell of Arran 2 v.— Tony Butler 
2v.— Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 =: — The 


Bramleighs of Bishop’s Foll. v.—A 
Rent in a Cloud r v. — That 5 of Nor- 
cott’s 1 v. — St. Patrick’s Eve; Paul 


Gosslett’s Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin av. 
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Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli : v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac x v. — The Traitor’s 
Way 1 v. — The Lord Protector r v. — 
Orrain x v. 

Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 
Ranthorpe r v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors nf the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 

Lewis, Sinolair, 
Babbitt x v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, t 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
1 v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v, — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v, — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Todhunters’ at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories r v. — “M 
Love!” 2v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays 1 v. — Ione 2 v. 

Lockhart, L. W. M., ¢ 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus, 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

London, Jack (Am.). 
Burning ayli ht x v. — The Call of the 
Wild r v. — Jhen God Laughs tv. — The 
Sea-Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales r v. — 
Martin Eden 2v.— A Son of the Sun rv. 
— The Son of the Wolf 1 v. — The Valley 
of the Moon 2 v. 

Longard, Mme de: vide D. Gerard, 

Lcngrplaw, Henry Wadsworth (Am.), 

+ 1882. 

Poetical Werks (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v. — The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song 1 vy. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 

Lonsdale, Margaret. 
Sister Dora (with Portrait) x v. 


Lorimer, George Horace (Am.)}, 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son tv. — Old Gorgon Graham tv. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal r v. 

“Lost Battle, a.” 2v. 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 
The Uttermost Farthing « v. — Studies in 
Wives t v.— When No Man Pursueth 1 v. 
— Jane Oglander 1 v. — The Chink in the 
Armour 1 v. — Mary Pechell 1 v. — Studies 
in Love and in Terror t v.—The Lodger 1 v. 
— The End of her Honeymoon 1 v. — Why 
They Married rv. 


Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebury), | 


* 1834, + 19 


a7 | 
The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beay- 


ties of Nature (with Illustrations) r v. — 
The Use of Life t v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 1 v. — On Peace 
and Happiness r v. 


“Lutfullah": vige Eastwick. 


Lyall, Edna, ł 1903. 
We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v.— Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v.— The 
Hinderers t v. 


Lytton, Lord: víde E. Bulwer. 
FAET ened Lord (Owen Meredith), 
1891. 


Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh r v. — An 
Old Maid’s e 2 v. — God’s Fool 2 v. 


— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v. — Some 
Women I have known 1 v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v.— The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 
— Brothers All r v.—The Price of Lis Doris 
2v.—Harmen Pols: Peasant 1 v.— Eves y. 


McAulay, Allan (Am.): vide Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 


Macaulay, Lord, + 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) 10 v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome r v. — Speeches 
2v — ical Essays rv. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, 4 ‘bury 1 v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). ~ 


MoCarthy, Justin, 
The Waterdalo Neighbours z v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v, — A History of our Own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. —A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Volk: 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times.’ Vol. 3 (supplemental). 


MacDonald, George, ł 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar’s Daughter 


2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 


Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v, — À 
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Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child | Marryat, Capt., t 1848. 
Christ, and other Tales x v. — The Prin- pe Faithful (with Portrait) ı v. — 
cess and Curdie 1 v. ercival Keene 1 v. — Pe.er Simple rv. — 

Mackarness, Mrs., + 1881. nae in Search ofa Father r v. — 
Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless | Monsieur Violet x v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission 1 v. — The 
Privateer’s-Man r v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest x v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v.— The King’s 


Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2v. 


Mackay, Erlo, t 1898. 
Love Tahe a a Violinist, and other 


hee he Charles (Am.), + 188 Own tv. (Vide p. 29.) 
CAN! aries m. 1881. 
Old Fore uquesne 2v. bg Marryat, Florence, t 1899. 


Love’s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v.— A Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility 1 v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories r v. — ‘‘ My 
own Child” 2 v. — Her Father’s Name 
2v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson 1 v. — Written in Fire 
2 v. — Her World against a Lie 2v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid’s Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v, — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
1 v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 


Maclaren, lan, t 1907. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 1 v. — 

The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. — His 

Majesty Baby 1 v. 

Macleod, Fiona, t 1905. 
Wind and’ Wave't v.— The Sunset of Old 
Tales tv. 

Macleod, Norman, + 1872. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son r v. 
Macpherson, James, t 1796: vide Ossian, 
Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 

tures across the Channel 2v. — Too Soon 

t v. — My Story 2 v.— Diane 2 v. — Beside 

the River 2 v. — A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

“ Mademoiselle Mori,” Author of (Miss 
Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2v. — Denise 1 v. 

— Madame Fontenoy 1 v.— On the 

Edge of the Storm 1 v.— The Atelier du 

Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


nt Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope, 


Tt, E. S. the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
à Pae A Rocks 2 v. of Jane pepe esd na ihe Fas Pre- 
"4 f sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v, 

Malet, Sir Edward. — Spiders of Society 2 v.— Driven to Bay 


i Shifting Scenes x v. 

x Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 
i Harrison). 

Colonel Enderby’s Wife 2 v. — The 


History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score x v. — 


2 v. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin rv. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 y. 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul « v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 


| Malmesbury, the Earl of. The Strange Tra: ion of Hannah 
Munoite of 0 Ex-Minister 3 v. Stubbe £v. — Tho Dream that Sta 
Mann, Mary E. ee MAT ee 24 
e Vampire I vV. — on 
ias s Talo tv. — The Cedar | Fire r v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 


Mansfield, Robert Blachford, 
Tho Log of the Water Lily x v. 


oy Mark Twaln: vide Twain, 


Marsh, Mrs. Anne, t 1874. f 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v. — Castle Avon 2 v, — Aubrey 2v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashburst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. E t " 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Alice 


“mohalah”: vide Baring-@ould, 
Melville, George J. Whyte, + 1878. 
Kate Coventry 1 v. — Holmby House 
2 ¥.— Digby Grand x v, — Good for No- 
thing 2v. — The Queen’s Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v.— The ` 
Interpreter 2 v.— The White Rose 2v. — 
M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband 1 v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — UncleJohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise x v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. —Riding Recollections rv. 
Memorial Volumes: výde Five Centuries 
(vol. soo); The New Testament 
(o: raab xr000); Henry Morley (vol. 2000); 
Stanton (vol. 4000). 

Meredith, George, t 1909. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2'v. — The Tragic 
Comedians 1 v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. — Rhoda Fleming 2 v. 


Meredith, Owen: vrde Robert Lord Lytton, 


In the East rv. — No. XII; or, 

1% to nAn] 

Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 

Ouse 1 v. — In the bg Fs Sag rv. — 

Alma 1v. — Under Salisbury Spire 1 v. 

$ — The End Crowns All 1 v. — Winchester 

if Meads 1 v. — Eventide Light 1 v. — 

I Winifrede’s Journal 1 v. — Bristol Bells 

f 1 v. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Š Russell 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 

i ' — Penshurst Castle 1 v. — Kensington 

ie Palacé 1 v. — The White King’s Daughter 

Tt 1v. — The Master of the Musicians 1 v. 

it — An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 

1 Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 

Meadow 1 v. — In the Chofr of West- 

; minster Abbey 1 v. — The Young Queen 

i of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 

E.: Paul’s ı v. — The Parson’s Daughter 

tr. tv. (Vide p.29.) 
AE Mason, A. E. W. 

HE The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 

the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 

rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 

The Watchers 1 v. — Running Water r v. 

— The Broken Road 1 v. — At the Villa 


d 


Rose 1 v. — The Turnstile 2 v.— The Wit- Meron nae; 
ness for the Defence 1 v. Merriok, Leonard. 


Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry Reeves). 
“Cherry Ripe!” 2v. — “Land o' the 
Leal” 1 v, — My Lady Green Sleeves 2v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. rv. — 
Sam’s Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre’s Acquittal 
2 y.— Found Out 1 v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? r v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)—Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh”’ 1 v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
rv. — Bam 2v. — 2v.— 
Cinders 1 v, — hitri seedy 1 v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt ı v.— The New Lady Teazle, 
aot Other Stories and Essays x v. — THe 

man 1 v. — Tally Ho! 2 v.— Pigskin 
etticoat 2 v. — Gay Lawless x v. — 
ya the Thief r v. 


Maugham, W. Somerset, 
The Trembling of a Leaf x v. 


The Man who was good x v. — This 
Stage of Fools 1v. — Cynthia 1 v. — One 
Man’s View 1 v. — The Actor- Manager 
1 v. — Thé Worldlings 1 v. — When Love 
flies out o’ the Window 1 v. — Conrad in 
pee of His Youth 1 v. — The Quaint 

ompanions 1 v,— Whispers about Women 
1v. — The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc, rv. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. rv. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper x v. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, t 1903. 
Young Mistley r v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Genefation to 
Another r v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam 1 vy. — In 
Kedar’s Tents 1 v. — Roden’s Corner 
1v. — The Isle of Unrest 1 v. —The Veivet 
Glove 1 v. —The Vultures 1 v, — Barlasch 


Maurice, Colonel. of the Guard 1 v. —Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
The elec of Military Power in Other Stories x v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 
\ Europe 1 v. Pa eae ance ae be & S. G. Tallentyre. 
; Maurier, G PER TIIN je Money-Spinner, etc. r v. 
x Trilby 2 v. — The Mattias av Mill, John Stuart, 
gi: gets Mrs.: vide Miss Braddon, pin ey i! and The Subjection of Women _ 
Maxwell, W. B. Milne, James, 
TheRagged Messenger 2 v.—TheGuarded / 
Diadaa eee Be Ke. = The The Epistles of Atkins r v. «ib 
Rest Cure r v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. — Pierii yo A x Ss 
General Mallock’s Shadow x v. orks x V. ase 
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“Miss Molly,” Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne r v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide Mrs. 


Mulock, Miss: vzde Mrs. Craik, 


Murray, David Christie. - 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


= 


i Hungerford. A 
G Ille: vide 
è Montgomery, Florence. ese Hess git arsave. 
Ti ‘Misunderstood 1 v. — Thrown To- “My Little Lady,” Author of: vide E, 
gether 2v. — Thwarted 1 v. — Wild Mike Frances Poynter. 
| 1v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 


New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) x v. 


Nowby, Mrs: C, J. 


Common Sense 2 v. 


Newman, Dr, J. H. (Cardinal Newman), 


Callista x v. « 
Nicholis, Mrs.: víde Currer Bell. 


“Nina Balatka,” Author of: wide An- 
thony Trollope. 


“No Church,” Author of (F. Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :—a Waif 2 v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation r v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, Frank (Am.), t 1902. 


oore ‘George. t E < 
_ Celibates r v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v; — Si Negi! rb hye et l 


Teresa 2 v.—The Untilled Field 1 v.—Con- | _ Norris, W. E, ; 
fessions of aYoung Man 1 v.—The Lake rv. | My Friend. Jim 1 v. — A Bachelor's 
—Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v.—Averv. | Blunder 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v. — 

Spring Days 1 v.— Salve rv.—Valer v, | The Rogue 2v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs. 
_Th + in Kerith 2 v.— Muslin 2v.— | Fenton 1 v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
The Coming of Gabrielle x v. Ann’s 1 v.— A Victim of Good Luck 

lok Tiit i840 xv. — The Dancer in Yellow r v. — 
__ Moore, t ht * Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta’s Mar- 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) sv. riage Site aoe Fight te the Crown 
Morgan, Li 859. 1v.— The Widower 1 v.—Giles Ingilby rv. 

phesta ah tons — The Flower of the Flock 1 ae A 
thi E Own Father 1 v.— The Credit ofthe County 
k ny Henry, t 1894. 4 xv. — Lord Leonard the Luckless x v. — 

‘English Literature in the Reign of | Nature’s Comedian 1 v.— Nigel's Vocation 
ictoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- | yy, — Barham of Beltanarv. — Harry and 
_ tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition | Ursula x v. — The Square Peg 1 v. — 
_ {¥. 2000, published 1881) x v. : Pauline x v. — The Perjurer x v. — Not 
Morris, William. } ga, Iv. Setar tn I a- ree 
gree aragon x v. — The Rt. Hon. Gentleman 
A Selection from his Poems x v. 1 v. — Barbara and Compan: 19. 
Triumphs of Sara r v. — Tony the Ex- 
ceptional x v, 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., t 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

“Not Jealous,” Author of (Miss 


Net Easily Jealous 20. , 


1 v. — Transformed 1 v. — The Fisher- 
F man’s Daughter, etc. r v. — Colonel 
i Norton 2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — An Un- 
-~ sbared Secret, and Other Tales t v. — Be- 
i hind the Scenes in the Schoolroom 1 v. 
= — (Vide p. 29.) 
Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

“J Forbid the Banns’’ 2v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
-` æ v, — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride 1 v. — The Millionaires 1 v. 
 — Nell Gwyn—Comedian 1 v.— A Damsel 
or Two 1 v. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman 1 v.— The White Causeway 1 v.— 
The Artful Miss Dill z v. — The Marriage 
Lease 1 v.— An Amateur Adventuress 1 v. 
— Priscilla and Charybdis 1 v. — The Food 
of Love x v.—The Laird of Craig Athol 1 v. 
— The Marriage of Barbara 1 v. — The 
arrow Escape of Lady Hardwell 1 v. — 

. The Ulsterman 1 v. } 


sauchnits Edition. 


“Novels and Tales": wide “Household 
Words.” 


“Nursery Rhymes.” xv. 
Ear Eccles, Charlotte (Hal God- 
rey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 1 v. 
— The Matrimonial Lottery 1 v. 
Old.neadow, Ernest. 
Susan 1 v. 
Oliphant, Laurence, t 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2y. — Masollam 2 v. 
Oliphant, Mrs., t 1897. 


The Last of the Mortimers 2 v, — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland x v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister’s 


Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor’s 
Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2v, — May? v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2v. — 
A Kose in June 1 v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v.— The Curate in Charge rv. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur2v. — 
Carita 2 v. — Young’ Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2y.— Harry Joscelyn 2 v, — In Trust 
2 v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 3 v. — 
The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 3v. — 
The Wizard’s Son 3 v. — A Country Gen- 
tleman and his Family 2 v, — Neighbours 
on the Green 1v. — The Duke’s Daughter 
1 v. — The Fugitives 1 v. — Kirsteen 2v, 
— Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife 2v.—The Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen x v.—The Heir Presumptive 
and the Heir Apparent 2v.—The Sorceress 
2 v. — Sir Robert’s Fortune 2 v. — The 
Ways of Life 1 v. — Old Mr. Tredgold 2v. 

“One who has kept a Diary”: vide 

George W. E. Russell. 

Orczy, Baroness. 
Petticoat Government r v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel 1 v. — I will Repay 1v.— The 
Elusive Pimpernel 1v.—Fire in Stubble 2 v. 
—ATrvueWoman 1 v.— Meadowsweet 1 v. 
— Eldorado 2 v. — Unto Cæsar 2 v. — 
Nicolette x v. 


Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — Wild justice rv.—The 
Motormaniacs 1 v. — Harm’s Way t v.— 
The Kingdoms of the World x v. 

Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson x v. 
i Ouida, + 1908. 


dalia 2v. — Tricotrin av. — Puck 2¥,— 


, eo 
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Chandos 2 v, — Strathmore 2v7. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 ¥. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
rv. — Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — P. él 2v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v.— Signa (with Portrait) 
uo a Winter City rv.—Ariadné2y.— 
riendship 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
rv. — Wanda 3v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories tv. — Princess Napraxine 3 v. — 
Othmar 3v. — A RainyJune (60Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60Pf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
r v. — Two Offenders r v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc, 1 v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
r v. — Le Selve, and Tonia r v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays 1 v. —- La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera r v. 
— Street Dust, and Other Stories r v. — 
Critical Studies r v. — Helianthus 2 v. 


“Qutcasts, the,” Author of : wide “ Roy 
Tellet.” 


Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo 1 v.— Stories in Grey 
| 1 v. — Stories without Tears 1 v. — 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories x v. 
Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Batti 


e of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of trv.—The 


Seats of the Mighty 2 v.— eavers 2 V. 
— The Judgment House 2 v. 
Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), ¢ 1900. 


„Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour 1 v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year r v. — Kathe- 
rine’s Trial r v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner’s Wooing 
1v. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire 1 v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox r v, — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2v, — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1v. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 


Paston, Spon 
A Study in Prejudices x v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 

Pasture, Mrs, Hi do la. < ; 
The Lonely Lady of nor Square 1 v. 
— The Grey Knight 1 v.—Catherine’s Child 


xv. — Master Christopher 2 v.— Erica tv. 


Paul, Mrs.: vide “ Stili Waters,” 
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— The Gold Wolfxv.— Doctor Xavierr v. 
— Red Morn rv. — Beatrice of Venice 2v. 
— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette x v. — The Lady Evelyn r v. 
— The Diamond Ship 1 v. — The Lodestar 
1 v. — Wheels of Anarchy 1 v. — Love 
the Harvester 1 v. — The Adventures of 
Captain Jack 1 v. — White Walls x v: — 
The Show Girl r v. — White Motley r v. 
— Two Women 1 v. 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, t 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice, 
eer xv. — The Charm x v. — The 
Anglo-Indians 1 v. — The Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground 1 v, 

Philips, F. C. 
Asina Looking Glass 1 v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter x v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman 1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills xv. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtshiptv.— Social 
Vicissitudes 1 v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage 1 v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes rv. — Constance 
2v. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
Tv. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. rv. — 
Black and White r v. — “One Never 
Knows” 2 v. — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod’s Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band x v. — Mrs, Bouverie 1 v.—A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv.— 

Devil in Nun’s Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc, rv. 
— An Unfortunate Blend r v. — A Bar- 
rister’s Courtship 1 v. 

Philips, F. C., & Percy Fendall, 
A Daughter’s Sacrifice rv. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. — Disciples of Plato 1 v, — A 

oneymoon—and After 1 v. 

Philips, F. C., & C. J. Wills, 
The Fatal Phryne 1v, — The Scudamores 
rv. — A Maiden Fair to See r v. — Sybil 
Ross’s Marriage 1 v. , 

Philips, F, C. & A. R. T. 
Life 1 v. — Man and Woman 1v. — Judas, 
the Woman x v. 


Fe aa k Eden. tec ah 
in; ets 2 v, — The Human 

Tea Son of the Mora} 2 — 4 
Good Red Earth 1 v.— The Striking Hours 
xv. — The Farm of the D Iv. — 
ana A i — 
av.— uman 1v.— 

the Angle of Seventeen 1 v. — The Bronze | 
Venus x v. — The Grey Room x v, 


“ Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs.Caroline 
Clive), + 1873. 

Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 1 v. 

— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 


Payn, James, + 1898. 
Found Dead x v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
_ Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil’s Tryst 
1 v..— A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v, — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2 v.— By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2v. — High Spirits x v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) 1 v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
| mory 2 v.— The Canon’s Ward (with 
_ Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
av. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
_ The Heir ofthe Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
rv. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Sertes) 
rv. —Glow-Worm Tales (Second Sertes) 
xv. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
; Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
~ Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
_2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
- Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
~ ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Thresho! 
2v, — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
|, of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v, — 
_ In Market Overt 1 v, — The Disappear- 
„ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
=; 1v. — Another's Burden etc. 1 v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran 1 v. 
Peard, Frances Mary. 
One Year2v.— The Rose-Garden x v. — 
- Unawares x v. — Thorpe Regis rv. — A 
=. Winter Story 1 v. — A Madrigal, and 
-~ other Stories r v. — Cartouche 1 v. — 
_ Mother Molly 1 v. — Schloss and Town 
_ 2y, — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
- bours x v, — Alicia Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame’s Granddaughter r v. — Donna 
(acs teeing eer riaan 
os iv — Ri Iv. — 
~ The Flying Months x v. 


Pemberton, Max, 
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Phillpotts, E., & Arnold Bennett. 
The Sinews of War x v. — The Statue r v. 


Piddington, Miss: vzďe Author of “The 
Last of the Cavallers.” 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), ¢ 1849. 


Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir b john . Ingram 1 v, — Tales, 
edited by Jo n H. Ingram r v.— Fantastic 
Tales 1 v. 

Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) r v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v.— Ersilia 2 v.— Among 
the Hills r v. — Madame de Presnel 1 v. 


Praed, Mrs. Campbell, 
Zéro t v. — Affinities r v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 7 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), ¢ 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward 1 v. 


Prince Consort, the, + 186r. 
Speechesand Addresses (with Portr.) 1v. 


Pryce, Richard. = 
Miss Maxwell’s Affections 1 v. — The 
ee Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 


oman I v. 
Pym, H. N.: vide Caroline Fox. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A, T. (“Q”). 
Noughts and Crosses 1v. — I Saw Three 
Ships t v. — Dead Man’s Rock rv. — Ia 
and other Tales r v. — The Ship of Stars 
1 v.— The Adventures of Harry Revel r v. 
— Fort Amity 1 v, — Shakespeare’s Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories r v. — The Mayor 
of Troy 1 v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories ıt v. — Brother Copas r v. 


Quincey: vide De Quincey. 


Rae, W. Fraser, tł 1905. 
Westward by Rail r v. — Miss Bayle’s 
Romance 2v. — The Business of Travel tv. 


Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins) (Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2v. — The 
Convert 2 v.— The Florentine Frame 1 v. 
— “ Where are you going to...?” 1v.— 
Way Stations 1 v. 


“ Rajah’s Helr, the.” 27v. 


Reade, Charles, + 1884. 
“Tt is never too late to mend” 2v. — 
“Love me little, love me long” r v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place zv. — 
A Torrible Temptation 2 v. -- Peg Wof- 


fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v, — 
A 3.7. —The Wandering Helr 


rv. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 
“Recommended to Mercy,” Author of 
(Mrs. Houstoun). 
“ Recommended to Mercy ” 2 v. — Zoe’s 
“Brand” 2v. 
Reeves, Mrs. : vsde Helen Mathers. 


Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic ı v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. — About many Things Iv. 
Rice, James: vide Walter Besant. 
Richards, Alfred Bate, t 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 
Richardson, S., ¢ 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 
Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 


well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 


Promise 2 v. — Mortomley’s Estate 2v. | 


Ridge, W. Pett. 
Nameof Garland x v. — Thanks to Sander- , 
son 1 v. — Miss Mannering 1 v. 


“Rita.” RF | 


Souls 1 v. — The Jesters r v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — 


Prince Charming r v. — The Pointing 
Finger r v, — A Manof no Importancer v. 
— The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories 


rv. — The House called Hurrish r v. — 
Calvary 2 v. — t is to sa Iv — 
“Halfa penina 1v. — The Hous 


ueer Lady Judas 2 v, — i 


ouse Oppo- 
site 1 v. — The Young Horatius r v. K 


Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: vide by: 


Miss Thackeray, 


Roberts, Miss: vide Author of “ Mado- ; 
moiselle Mori.” 


Robertson, Rev. F. W., t 1853. oy 


Sermons 4 v. 


Robins, Miss: vžge Raimond. i ; f 


Robinson, F.: vide “No Church,” 
Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 


Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter N 
(with Portrait) x v. r. 


Ross, Charles H. } $ ) 


The Pretty Widow 1 v. ~ oi h 
Romance 2 v. 


Ross, Martin: v/e Somerville, 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, + 1882. 
ae 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets” 


Tellet" _ rece 
v — A Draught 
Tene 1v — Poster ond shit: aw 
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Ruok, Berta. 
Sir or Madani? x v. 
Ruffini, J., t 1881. 
y Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
|. Lorenzo Benoni 1 v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
q A Quiet Nook in the Jura r v. — The 
i Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 1 v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories r v. 
Ruskin, John, * 1819, t 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies rv. ~The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Lastand Munera Pulveris 1 v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Illustra- 
4 tions) x v. — Mornings in Florence 1 v.— 
i St. Mark’s Rest 1 v. 


Russell, W. Clark. 
_ A Sailor’s Sweetheart 2 v. — The ‘‘ Lady 
Maud” 2v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 


Russell, George W. E, 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner’s 
-Book 1 v. 


“Ruth and her Friends”: vide p, 29. 
Sala, George Augustus, t 1895. 

The Seven Ss of Mammon 2 v. 
Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 

owner's Daughter 2v.— A Noble Wife 2v. 


Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. Cooper). | 

Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
iv. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
- 1v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian rv. 


_ Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), t 1903. 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
EFEN (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
hamyl’s Wooing x v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2v.—The 
Anarchist 2 v.-— A Daughter of Judas 
av. —In the Old Chateau r v. — Miss 
ane of the Mariquita 2 v.—Checked 
Through 2v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
7 ve Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
in Chaminavatka 2v.— In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.—The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
_ — A Monte Cristo in Kbaki r v. 
_ Schreiner, Olive, P 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
— Woman and Labour 1 v, 
Sir Walter, + 1832. 
ley 2 v. — The Antiquary x v. 
=- — Ivanhoe 2 v. — Kenilworth 1 v. — 
Quentin Durward r v. — Old Mortality 
1 Guy Mannering 1 v. — Rob Roy 
— The Pirate x v. — The Fortunes 
igel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 
end of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 
m rI v. — The Heartof Mid- 
The Monastery 1 v, — The 


Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock rv. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth 1 v. — Anne of 
Geierstein 1 v. \ 
Seeley, Prof. J, R., t 1895. 
Life ard Times of'Stein 3 v. — The Es- 
pansion of England x v. — Goethe 1 v. 
Sewell, Elizabeth, + rae 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v., — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


Shakespeare; William, t 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays x v. 
Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, each number sold separately. 


Sharp, William, t 1905: vide Miss Ho- 
ward, Fiona Macleod and Swinburne. 
Shaw, Bernard, 

Man and Superman t v, -- The Perfect 

Wagnerite 1 v. — Cashel Byron’s Pro- 

fession 1 v. — Plays Pleasant and Un- 

pleasant (The Three fees Plays rv. 

— The Four Pleasant Plays x v.). — Get- 

ting Married & The Shewing-up of Blanco 

Posnet 1 v. — The Doctor's Dilemma & 

The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 1 v.— Three 

Plays for Puritans 1 v, — John Bull’s Other 

Island etc. rv. — Androcles and the Lion; 

Pygmalion 1v, — Misalliance 1 v; — Fan- 

ny’s First Play, etc. 1 v. — Heartbreak 

House, etc. rv. — Back to Methuselah 1 v. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, t 1822. 

A Selection from his Poems rv. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), t 1888. 

Shut up in Paris x v. 

Sheridan, R. B., t 1816. 

The Dramatic Works 1 v. 
Shorthouse, J. Henry. 

Jobn Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche Falaise 1 v, 
Sidgwick, Mrs, Alfred. 

The Lantern Bearers x v.— Anthea’s Guest _ 

Eyi 
May Sinclair. 

Anne Severn and the Fieldings 1 v. 
Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., 0.B. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan 3 v. 
Smedley, F. E.: vzde “Frank Fairlegh.” 
Smollett, Tobias, t 1771. 

Roderick Random ı v. — Humphry 

Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Snaith, J. ©. 

Mrs. Fitz 1 v. — The Principal Girl 1 v.— 

An Affair of State r v, — Araminta 1 v. 
“ Society In London,” Author of. 

Society in London, By a Foreign 

Resident ty. 


ir 
i 
f 
1° 


& N. wink 
ae 1 v. — All on the 
Trish Shore 1 v. — Dan Russel the Fox rv. 

“Spanish Brothers, the.” 2v. 
Stanhope, Earl (L ord Mahon), ¢ 1875. 
The History of England 7 v, — Reign 

of Queen Anne 2v. 
Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 
A Manual of American Literature 1 v. 
4 Steel, Flora Annie. 
7 j The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God r v. 
Steevens, G. W., + 1900. 
a From Capetown to Ladysmith r v. 
Stephens, James. 
Here are Ladies 1 v. 


Sterne, Laurence, ł 1768. 
Tristram. Shandy rv. — A Sentimental 
ah Journey (with Portrait) 1 v. 
i Stevenson, Robert Louis, t 1894. 
Ey | Treasure Island 1 v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
ih Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
z Kidnapped ı v. — The Black Arrow rv. — 
r The Master of Ballantrae r v.— The Merry 
i Men, etc. rv. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
AA — Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
ae ’ Catriona rv. — Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
“ay St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v. 

tp “Still Waters,” Author of (Mrs. Paul). 
E om Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
bby Cressy x v. — Uncle Ralph 1 v. — Maiden 
me” as: Sisters 1 v. — Martha Browntry,—Vanessa 
x 1v. 

Stirling, M. C.: vzge G. M. Craik, 
Stockton, ee A). -), t1902. 


a The House of M; 3 4 
“Story of a Penitent Soul, the.” x v. 


if “ uth 
La Story of Elizabeth, the,” Author of: |. 
a. wide Miss Thackeray. a 
d ) : Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher (Am.), 
E a, tir 
a Uncle Tom’ 's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
pe: A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 2v. — Dred 


; 2v. — The Minister’s Wooing r vs — Old- 
pe town Folks 2 v. 
“Sunbeam Stories,” Author of: wide 
Mrs. Mackarness. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 
Gulliver’s Travels 1 v. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, { x 
í Atalanta in aldan, and Lytical Peds 
k edited, with an Introduction, by William 
harp) 1 v. — Love’s Cross-Currents 1 v. 
lard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 


unk Swinnerton. 
‘Te Three Lovers E Y: 


t 1745. 


— 


Symonds, John Adding! 
Sketches in Italy A Toca 
Sketches r v. 

Synge, John M. 

San Iv. 

ore, Rabindranath. 
mh ome and the World r v. — The 
Gardener x v. — Sadhana 1 v. — The 
Wreck 1 v. — Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering 
rv. 

Tallentyre, S. Q.: wzde H. S. Merriman, 

Tasma. i 
Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, ¢ 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 

5c At Ode a yy 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, t¢ 18 
Tae ‘Mahratta Tale 3v. g 

Templeton: vige Author of S 

Templeton.” 

es age: by Alfred ae, t 1892, 

Poetical ucen Mary 
Iv, — Harold's 1 sg = "Becket; The Cup; N 
The Falcon r v. — Locksley Hall, sixty — 
Yearsafter ; The Promise of May Tiresias j 
and other Poems rv. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4v. 7 
Testament, the New: wide New. 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, ¢ 1863. iat 
Vanity Fair 3 v: — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2v.— _ 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth f 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4y. — ch 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Geo 
Lovelthe Widower 1v.— The Adve 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis D 
| Roundabout Papers 2 ve 

The Irish 


n 


Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie); 
The Story vo inn 1v. — The 
on the Cliff rv. — Old Kensingt 
Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories r 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel rv. 
Out of the World, and other Tales 1 v. = 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales rv. — Fro: 
an Island. A Storyandsome Essays1 
Da Capo, and other Tales 1 v. — Madi 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; 
Williamson’s Divagations 1 v. — A] 
of Sibyls t v. — Mrs, Dymond : 
Chapters from some Memoirs rv. 


Thomas a Kempis: vje Kempis, 


Thomas, A. (Mrs. Ponies Coal iad 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Gu 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only 
awe E Narrow 2% 


i Thomson, James, t paet 
| Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 

_ Thoth x v. 

| Thurston, E. Temple. 


‘The Greatest Wish in the World r v. — |" 


Mirage:1 v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 
„sense 1 v.—The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 
- — Thirteen r v, — The Apple of Eden 1 v. 
— The Antagonists 1 v. — The Evolution 
of Katherine 1 v, — The Open Window rv. 
_ —Sally Bishop 2 v.— Richard Furlong 1 v. 
_— The Eye of the Wift xv. — Achieve- 
ment 1 v. — The Miracle 1 v, 
“Tim,” Author of. 
~ Timriv. 
Trafford, F. G.: vide Mrs: Riddell. ‘ 
_ Trevelyan, George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
- (with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
_ American Revolution (with a Map) 2v. 
 ‘Trois-Etoiles: vzde Grenville. 
Anthony, t 1882. 
» Monee ikome 4 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v, — The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers2 v, — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies x v. — FramleyParsonage 2 v. 
— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2.v. — The Small House 
at Allington v. — Can you forgive her? 
oh — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
alatka r v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v.—The Claverings2v. — Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 3v. — 
e Vicar of Bullhampton 2v, — Sir Harry 
otspur of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Ralph 
th Ieir 2 v. — The Golder Lion of 
re xv. — Australia and New Zea- 
s, nd 3 v: — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
e now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
American Senator 3 v. — South A frica 


pr Is He Popenjoy? 3 v. — An Eye for 
_ an Eyer v. — John Caldigate 3 v. — Cousin 

- Henry 1 v. — The Duke’s Children 3 v. — 
$, ortle’s School rv. — Ayala’s Angel 
‘The Fixed Period t v. — Marion Fay 
Kept in the Dark 1 v. — Frau Froh- 
, and other Stories t v. — Alice Dug- 


T. Adol à 
Par : my v 


` Tauchnite Edition. 


EE EER 
Complete List. 


1 v. — A Girl ot the Multitude 1 ¥. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg 1 v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate t v.—The White Hope 
Iv. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens) 
(Am.), t 1910. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v, —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v: — ‘Roughing it” r v. — The In- 
nocents at Home ı v. — The Prince and 
the, Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. t v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour ty. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant tv. — The £ 1000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories r v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales r v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The - 
$ 30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Christian Science. r v. — Captain Storm- 


| field’s Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 


Dead? t v. 
“Two Cosmos, the.” 1 v. 
Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay r v. — 
HerSon tv. — The Hill 1 v. — The Waters 
of Jordan rv. — An Impending Sword 1 v. 
— The Paladin 1 v. — John Verney 1v. 
— Blinds Down 1 v. — Bunch Grass 1 v. 
— The Procession of Life 1 v. — Loot 1 v. 
— Quinneys’ r v. — Change Partners 1 v. 
— The Yard 1 v. 
“Venus and Cupid.” 
“Vera,” Author of. 
Véra 1 v. — The Hôtel du Petit St. 
ean 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 vy. — Within 
und of the Sea 2v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette r v. 
Victoria R. 1. : 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 r v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1v. 
“Virginia.” iv. 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred, 
With Zola in England 1 v. 
Walford, L. É. 
Mr. Smith 2v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 
2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v; = 
Leddy Marget 1 v. 
Wallace, D. Mackenzie, 
Russia i 


Iv. 


Wallace, Eagar, 
The Book of All-Power 1 v. — The Valley 
of Chosts r: v. — Chick 1 v: 


Wallace, Lew. (Am.), + 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert’ Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
3v. — MissBretherton 1r v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose’s Daughter 2v. 
— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick’s Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 v. 
— Daphne; or, ‘‘Marriage 4 la Mode” rv. 
— Canadian Born x v. — The Case of 
Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 
Lydia 2 v. — The Coryston Family r v. 

Warner, Susan: vide Wetherell. 

Warren, Samuel, t 1877. 

Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee 1v. s 


“Waterdale Neighbours, the,” Author 
of: vide Justin McCarthy. 


Watson, H. B. Marriott. 
The Excelsior 1 v. 5 
Watts-Dunton, Theodore, t 1914. 
Aylwin 2 v. 
Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. x v. — The War 
ofthe Worlds: v.— The Invisible Man rv, 
— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
‘Doctor Moreau t v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — Tales ofSpace and Time 1 v, 
— The Plattner Story, and Others rv. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham 1 v.—The Wheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations 1 v. — The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v.— The Sea Lady 
1v.—Mankind in the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream r v. — The Food of 
the Gods 1 v. — A Modern Utopia rv, — 
Kipps 2 v.—In the Days of the Comet 1 v.— 
The Future in America 1 v. — New Worlds 
for Old 1 v. — The War in the Air r v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
tie The New Machiavelli 2 v.— Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Passionate Friends 2 v. 
/— An Englishman looks at the World rv. 
— The World Set Free 1 v. — A Short His- 
of the World (with twelve Maps) 1v. 
eah hik Like Gods 1 v. 
Westbury, Hugh. 
Actezv. | 
Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan Warner) 
(Am.), +1885. -. 
* The wide, wide World r v. — Queechy 


Cross 2 v. — 


Pa hice 7 


Uy Aa 


eee | 
a4 and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet av. 
eke an, Stanley J. ng 
ouse of the Wolf 1 v. — The Story 

or Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman. Eg i 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black 1 v.— — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — My Lady Í 
Rotha 2v. —From the Memoirs ofa Minis- 
ter of France 1 v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings’ Byways 1 v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow ~ 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender 1 v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 

“Whim, a.” xv. 

Whitby, Beatrice. a 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick av.— 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 


White, Per ra? 
Mr. Bailey- artin 1v.-The WestEnd 2v. 
—The New Christians r v.— Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King’s Diary x ve 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2v. — 

A Millionaire’s Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v.— 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood — 
1v. — The Eight Guests 2 v.— Mr. Strudge — 

1 v. — Love and the Poor Suitor Iv — 
The House of Intrigue x v. — Love and the 
Wise Men 1 v. — An Averted Marriagerv. 
—The Lost Halo 1 v.—The Broken Phial mf 
— To-Day rv. Me | 

White, Walter, ; 
Holidays in Tyrol xı v. 

Pichon Richard. 

Island; ‘or, An Adventure of a Per- 
ton of Quality ity rv. — No. 5 John Streetz v. A y 
-The Life of Paris rv.—TheYellowVan r $i 
— Ring in the New rv. — All Moonshine # 
1 v. — Little People 1 v. 

Whitman, Sidney. ar 
Imperial Germany 1 v.— The Realm ofthe 
Habsburgs r v. — Teuton Studies rv. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania _ 
1v.— Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
1v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
— German Memories 1 v. T 

“Who Breaks—Pays,” Author of: vide 

Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: vida Moite. y 

Wig in, Kate Douglas (Am a “os ka 
Ti y’s Quest ı v.— A Cathedral í 
ship, meen Penelope’s English Exp cee 
1 v. — Penelope’s Irish Experiences 1 v. — 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1 y. — 

o’ the River rv. — New 


Lpr a as 
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becca 1 v. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue 1 v. — Mother Carey 1 v. 
mana K K. D., M. & J. Findlater, & Allan 


t ulay, 
~ The Affair at the Inn rv, — Robinettar v. 


= _ Wilde, Oscar, + 1900. 
The ae Oa of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.— Lady Windermere’s Fan 
xy.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome rv. 
_ —The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v. — The 
_ Importance of Being Earnest 1 v. — Poems 
Dar 
Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
_ Pembroke rv. — Madelon x v. — Jerome 
av. — Silence, and other Stories 1 v, — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. 1 v. 
Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
‘The Lightning Conductor rv.— Lady Betty 
across the Water 1 v.—The Motor Maid ı v. 
— Lord Loveland discovers America i v. 
— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2 v. — The Heather Moon 2 v. 


— It Happened i in’ pt 2 v, — The Wed- 
ding Day 1 v.— The Lion’s Mouse 1 v. — 
The ly from the Air 1 v. 
Wills, C.J.: vide F, C, Phill ps, 
`- Wilson, Woodrow (Am.). 
# The New Freedom r v. 
Winter, Mrs, J. S. 
it peiosental Legends x v. 
Wood, C.: vide “Buried Alone.” 
Wood, H. F. 
the Passenger from Scotland Yard x v. 


ene Ma Mrs, Henry (Johnny Ludlow), 


ate, Ley Sega brim ake — 
i alliburton’s Troubles 2 v. — 
v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
; here's Daughters a v. — Oswald Cray 
y Ps v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin’s 

e 2v. — Elster’s Folly av. — Lady Ade- 
do's Oath 2 v, — Orville College x v. — 
rae! py abla v. dear Red Court Farm 
George Canterbury's Wil 

rke 2 v. — orge *s Wil 
Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
The oggy Night at Offord; Martyn 
“rer Temptation; The Ni ht- Walk 
v Mill Stream 1 v. — Within the 
The Master of Greylands 2v. 
Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
— Adam Grainger 1 v.— 
2v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2v. — Court 


etherleigh a v. — (The following by 


Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales 1 v.—ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales x v. — Anne, and Other Tales 1 v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. r v. — 


Helen Whitney’s Wedding, etc. 1 v.—The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, ete. rv. (Vide 
P- 29.) 


Woodroffe, Daniel, 
TangledTrinities 1v.-The Beauty-Shop iv. 
Woods, Margaret L, 
A Village Tragedy 1 v. — The Vaga- 
bonds x v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader x v. 
Wordsworth, William, + 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Wraxall, Lascelles, ł 1865. 
Wild Oats x v. 

Yates, Edmund, t 1894. 
Land at Last 2v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 
— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2 vy. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 v. — Dr. Wainwright’s Patient 
2 v. —Nobody’s Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 v. — A Waiting Race 2v, — The yellow 
Flag 2 v.— The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
a v. — Recollections and Experiences a v. 

Yeats: vide Lovett-Yeats. 

Yeats, W. B. } 
A Selection from the Poetry of, 1 v. 

Be Charlotte M., t 1901. 

eir of R e 2 v, — Heartsease 

Mh eA — The Dai hain 2v. — Dynevor 
Terraco 2v. — es and Fears 2 v, — 
The Young Step-Mother 2v. — The Trial 

av. — The CleverWoman of the Fami 

2 v, — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page t v. — The ¢ Chaplet of Pearls 
zv.— Thetwo ians 1 v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v, —My Youn; ‘Alcides 
2 v. — The Three Brides 2 v, — Woman- 
kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 2 v, — Love 
and Life 1 v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 
— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. are 
Armourer’s Prentices 2 v. — wo 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie’s Father 
2v. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses 1 v, — That Stick 1v. — 
Grisly Grisell ı v. — The Long Vacation 
2v.— Modern Broods 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 

“Young Mistley," Author of : vide Henry 

Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I, 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto T. av. 


The Warid and a Man av. 


| BRT Ee a Sok gc RR, 
4 Š Series for the Young, == ” 
A 30 Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright as the Collection 


of English and American Authors. 


Barker, Lady (Lady Broome): 
About:— x v. 
Chariesworth, Maria Loulsa, + 1880: Min- 
istering Children x v. 
Craik, Mrs, (Miss Mulock), ¢ 1887; Our 


Year r v. — Three Tales for Boys rv. | Wood, Mrs. Henry, ¢ 1887: 


— Three Tales for Girls r v. 


Vide page 2. ; 


Stories | Montgomery, Florence: The Town-Crier; _ 


to which is added: The Children with 
the Indian-Rubber Ball r v. 


“ Ruth and her Friends," Author of: Ruth 


and her Friends. A Story for Girls r v. 
illiam Allair 


ve 
Craik, Georgiana M.: Cousin Trix, and her | Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901: Kenneth; or, 


Welcome Tales 1 v. 
Edgeworth, Maria, t 1849: Moral Tales 
1 v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia: The Pearl 
Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales x v. 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, t 1834 and 1847: 

Tales from Shakspeare r v. 
Marryat, Captain, ¢ 1848: 
Ready 1 v. 


Masterman 


the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army rv. 
— The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester's 
Word 1 v. — The Stokesley Secret 1 v. 
— Countess Kate 1 v. — A Book of Gol- 
den Deeds 2 v.— Friarswood Post-Office 
1v. — Henrietta’s Wish rv. — Kings of 
England 1 v. — The Lances of Lyn- 
wood; the n Pie 1 v.— P’sand Q’s 
1v. — Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of Eng- 


$ Marshall, Mrs. Emma, + 1899: Rex and | lish History r v. — Bye-Words r v, — 
HE. Regina rv. Lads and of Langley, etc. 1 v. <? 
ni Collection of German Authors. s 


a §1 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country. : 


= 


Auerbach, Berthold, + 1882: On the 
Heights 3 v. — Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 
2v 


Ebers, Georg, + 1898: An Egyptian Prin- 
cess 2 v. — Uarda 2 v. — Homo Sum 
a v. — The Sisters 2 v. — Joshua 2v. — 

+ | Per Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqué, De la Motte, t 1843: Undine, Sin- 
tram, etc. r v, 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, t zags: Poems rv. 

Görlach, Wilhelm: Prince Bismarck (with 
Portrait) 1 v. 

Goethe, W. v., t 1832: Faust 1 v. — Wil- 
heim Meister’s Apprenticeship 2 v. 

Gutzkow, Karl, + 1878: Through Night to 


Light ı v. 
Hackländer, F, W., + 1377: Behind the 
Counter tHandel und Wandel) 1 v. 


Hauff, Wilhelm, + 1827: Three Tales x v. 
gee Paul: L’Arrabiata, etc. rv. — The 
ead Lake, etc. 1. — Barbarossa, etc. 
Iv. 


Hillern, Wilhelmine von: 
Kohn, Salomon: Gabriel x v. 
er Q. E., t 1781: Nathan the Wise, 


Lewald, Fanny, tı 
Marlitt, E., + 1887: 


Mathusius, 
Reuter, Fritz, t 1874: In the Year’13 rv. 
— As od $ 4 


LO 
ge J. P. Friedrich dean Paul), t 1825: 
Scheffel, Victor von, t 1886: Ekkehard — 
2v. » 
Taylor, George lytia 
Zschokke, Heinrich, t 1848: The Princess 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, otc. rv. _ id” 


The Vulture — 
Maiden ad Geier-Wally) x v. — The 


Hour will come 2 v. 


milia Galotti x v, 
: Stella 2 v: 
Princess of the 
Moor [das Haidepri MERTEN. 
t 1857: Joachim v. 
a Poor Young 


and 


Kamern, and | 
yiu 


tory of my Farming Days 
[Ut mine Stromtid] 


ower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 


: KI; 2v. ’ 


on 
TN 


. { Ore t 
Students’ Series for School, College, and Home. — 
f Ausgaben mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Spezial -Wörterbüchem, 
a? In steifem Umschlag, a 
z Von Band 41 (The Secret Garden by F.H. Burnett) an erscheint die Student? 
Series im handlichen Formate der Tauchnits Edition. 


41 Bande; Kataloge stehen zur Verfügung. 
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BIBLIOTECA ROJO Y AZUL 


Tomo 1°: Gustaf af Geijerstam, Tragedia de un Matrimonio. 
- 2°: Teodore Fontane, Errores y Extravios. 

3°: Teodoro Storm, El Fantasma del Dique. 

- 4°: Ernst von Wildenbruch, Lagrimas de Nifio; El Sefior 
Consejero Graumann. 

- 5°: Teodoro Storm, Inés; La Granja de Immensee; La 
Señorita del Castillo. . 

- 6°: Rodolfo Herzog, Fuente de Juventud; Las Hijas del 
Doctor Fruehling; Un Regalo de Nochebuena. 

- 7°: E.T. A. Hoffmann, Aventuras de la Noche de San Sil- 
vestre; El Magnetizador; El Arenero. 

- 8°: Franz Grillparzer, El Monasterio de Sendomir; El 
Misico Callejero. 

- 9°: H. v, Kleist, Los Esponsales de San Domingo; La 
Marquesa ‘de O.; El Terremoto de Chile. 


- : Flavio Herrera, Cenizas. 
hEn new volumes of this Spanish collection will be published in regular intervals. 


nes BY OLD MASTERS 


IN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
Edited by 
Professor Felix Becker 
In Half-Parchmert Portfolio 


The editor, Professor Fetrx Becker, one of the originators of the Allgemeines 
Kiinstler-Lexikon, has chosen fifty hitherto unpublished drawings of the XVth to 
XVIIth centuries which, in his opinion, possess both scientific and artistic value; so 
that the present publication will appeal equally to the student and to the general public. 
Dr. Becker lays great stress on the importance of the hitherto unknown masterpieces 
of Mantegna, Giorgione, Boltraffio and Rembrandt. — Prospectus on application. 


Leipziger Beitrage zur englischen Philologie 


herausgegeben von 


Max Férster 
Geh. Hofrat und o. ö, Professor an der Universitat Leipzig 


1. Heft. Studien zu Shelleys Lyrik von Dr. HUBERT 
Huscuer. 1919. Geheftet. 

2. Heft. Thackeray als historischer Romanschrift- 
steller von Dr. GUDRUN Vocer. 1920. Geheftet. 

3. Heft. Die Hamletfrage. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Renaissance in England von Dr. Joser WIHAN, Privat- 


dozent in Prag. 1921. Geheftet. 
: Weitere Hefte sind in Vorbereitung. 
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Shakespeare’s Plays 
Each number is sold separately 


1. Measure for Measure. — 2. The Comedy of Errors. — 3. Much Ado about Nothing. 
—4. Love’s Labour’s lost. — 5. Midsummer-night’s Dream. — 6. Merchant of Venice. 
— 7. As you like it. — 8. Taming of the Shrew. — 9. All’s well that ends well. — 
10, Twelfth-night: or, What you will, — 11. The Winter's Tale. — 12. King John. — 
13. The Life and Death of King Richard II. — 14. First Part of King Henry IV. — 
15. Second Part of King Henry IV. — 16. King Henry V. — 17. First Part of King 
Henry VI. — 18, Second Part of Kin poe? VI. —19. Third Part of King Henry VI. 
—20. King Richard III.— 21. King Henry VIII.— 22. Troilus and Cressida,— 23. Titus 
Andronicus. — 24. Coriolanus. — 25. Romeo and Juliet. — 26. Timon of Athens. — 
27. Julius Cæsar. — 28. Macbeth. — 29. Hamlet. — 30. arg ceo ve a Othello. — 
2. Antony and Cleopatra. — 33. Cymbeline.— 34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre.— 35. The 
Focija — 36. The two Gentlemen of Verona. — 37, Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Separate editions of “Sonnets” and “Poems” (including Sonnets). 


Kellner, Dr. Leon, Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit, 
Von Dickens bis Shaw. Zweite, wesentlich veränderte Auflage der 
»Englischen Literatur im Zeitalter der Königin Viktoria”. gr, 8°. 
1921. Gebunden in Halbleinen. 

Die Zeit: ,,Das Wesentliche an diesem Buch ist sein gleichmäßig helles Licht, 
die gleichmäßige Intensität seiner geistigen Wärme, sein miiheloses Griindlichsein, 
und sein freier Vortrag, Es ist das Buch eines Schriftstellers, der — außerdem noch — 
Professor ist. Ein Buch, das uns bereichert, ohne uns zu plagen. Ein Buch, das uns 
freundschaftlich anredet, ohne uns seine Bedeutung füblen zu lassen... . Es ist ein 
reiches Buch.” Feliz Salten. 


Kellner, Dr. Leon, Shakespeare-Wérterbuch. gr. Lex.-8°. 1922. 


Gebunden in Halbleinen. 


Ein modernes deutsches Shakespeare-Lexikon, das den Stand der neuesten For- 
schung berücksichtigt, fehlte seit Jahrzehnten, und das vorliegende Werk aus der 
Feder eines der berühmtesten Shakespeare Forscher ist für Jeden schlechthin unent- 
behrlich, der sich als Forscher oder Leser mit dem Dichter beschäftigt, 


Kaluza, Dr. Max, Chaucer-Handbuch für Studierende. Aus- 
gewählte Texte mit Einleitungen, einem Abriß von Chaucers Versbau 


und Sprache und einem Wörterverzeichnis. gr. 8°, 1917. Gebunden 
in Halbleinen. 


Schicking, Levin L., Die Charakterprobleme bei Shakespeare, 
gr. 8°. 1917. Gebunden in Halbleinen. 
Der Verf: behandelt die Erklärun; der Shakespeareschen Gestalten, z. 
Claas Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, von ee, gue Gesichspunkten aus, col iogt 
en druck a rischen ussetzungen 
stehungszeit der Deibephertihen Sa,’ ba or 


ee 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 
For sale and for use in all countries. 


Crown 8vo. 
English-German and German-English. (JAMEs.) Forty-seventh Edition, 
entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Bound in half-cloth. 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Twenty-first, 
entirely new and modern Edition. Bound in half-cloth. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Sixteenth 
Edition, entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged by Albert de Beaux. 
j Bound in half-cloth. 
|. Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
$ in three parts. 8/4 Edition. Each part with a new large Supplement includ- 
if ing all modern terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. ' 
i Bound in half-cloth. 
Vol. I. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. 
Vol. Il, English-German-French, 
Vol. II]. Deutsch-Englisch-Franzésisch. 
Each volume is sold separately. ( 


= 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Bound in half-cloth. ananin 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date. 
English-German and German-English. Thirty-sixth Edition. 
Franzésisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzésisch. Neunechnte Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Zwðlfte Auflage. 
English-French and French-English. TZhirty-ninth Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Zwenty-seventh Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Thirty-third Edition. 
i Latin-English and English-Latin. Eighteenth Edition. á 
i : Espagnol-Français et Frangais-Espagnol. Huitième Edition, i 
‘Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. Erschienen 1922. Red 
Deutsch-Russisch und Kussisch-Deutsch. (KOIRANSKY.) Achte | 
ar 
1 


È Auflage. 
hA > 
pi Imperial 4°. p 
= Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) =) 
|g Bands. Bd. I: 7. Auflage. Bd. Ul: 7. Auflage. In Ganzleinen geb. 
__ Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bände, Ai 
Bd. I: 8, Auflage. Bd. Il: 8. Auflage. In Ganzleinen gebunden. 


Etymologisches Wörterbuch der englischen Sprache von F. HOLT- 
_ _ HAUSEN, Prof. d. engl. Philologie a. d. Univ. Kiel. In Halbleinen geb. 


i Englisch-deutsches Shakespeare-W Srterbuch von Dr. LEON KELLNER, 
va _ ehemals Professor an der Unijyersitit Czernowitz. In Halbleinen geb. 


